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The obiect of this publication is a systematic review of cur- 
rent military literature, through cataloging articles of professional 
value, in selected military and naval periodicals, in the domestic 
and foreign field. 

Articles from foreign periodicals are treated by translations 
of titles and digests of contents; material of particular importance 
is covered by more extensive translations in a Section on ‘‘Ab- 
stracts of Foreign-language Articles.” 

A “Book Review” Section contains reviews of outstanding 
books, recently accessioned, which are of particular professional 
significance. 

This material is published as a guide to modern military ten- 
dencies and to inspire vigorous thought on the subjects treated. 
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Section 1 
ABSTRACTS OF FOREIGN-LANGUAGE ARTICLES 


This Section contains'translations, or abstracts, of selected articles 
from foreign military periodicals. Section 1 is designed to cover articles 
a e important; the remaining articles for each magazine, are listed 
in Section 3. 
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Strategic Breakthrough 


ARTILLERY WITH LARGER CAVALRY UNITS 


an grészere Kavallerieverbinde.” 
Buhle. Militaér-Wochenblatt, 11 June 1933.] 


Abstracted by Major A. Vollmer 


The artillery assigned to cavalry must be speedy, regard- 
less of its caliber. Its effect may lie in the quick fire of a small 
caliber, or in the power of single shots of medium caliber. 
Its mobility depends on the terrain; its effectiveness in the 
first instance on the caliber, rapidity of fire, and gun construc- 
tion. It must be able to go into action quickly to overwhelm 
the enemy by fire. It must be able to repel aircraft (for which 
massed cavalry is an excellent target) as well as armored 
cars and tanks. It must be capable of breaking determined 
enemy resistance. One gun cannot do this. What is the im- 
portant thing? Speed—in contrast to the artillery of divi- 
sions and armies. 

Therefore a light gun is the first requirement—one which 
can traverse the terrain anywhere, pulled by fast, warm- j 
blooded horses, and can go for considerable distances at the 
trot and gallop on good roads. } 

According to author No. 346 of the article in Militar- 
Wochenblatt No. 37, 4 April 1983 (for abstract see QRML 
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No. 49, p. 10), entitled ‘Artillery with Large Cavalry Units,” 
this gun must have a range of 7,000 m. and be of 10 em. cali- 
ber. The fast horses must be sturdy and of sufficient weight. 
More than 6 horses are not advisable—it would be too awk- 
ward. The amount to be carried and pulled by one of these 
horses must be reduced below that expected for other weap- 
ons. 


Field gun No. 16 in march order weighs 4800 lbs. (5600 
Ibs. with gunners on seats), the light field howitzer No. 16 
weighs 5000 Ibs. (5,860 with gunners), the field gun No. 
96/16 weighs 4200 lbs. 

The mobility of a gun is not dependent alone on its dead 
weight but on its elasticity, i.e., its construction, e.g., its center 
of gravity, height of barrel, connection between gun and 
limber, or characteristics of axle and wheels. 

Whether it is possible to construct a gun like that desired 
by author No. 346, is questionable in view of the demand of 
extreme range. 


A surprisingly large part of modern artillery is still horse- 
drawn. If one considers light and heavy artillery of 7.7 to 
28 em. caliber in France, Poland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
England, Italy, and Serbia and finds 1862 light batteries are 
horse-drawn, 204 are motorized; 416 heavy batteries are 
horse-drawn and 388 are motorized. Bulking these, this 
gives a ratio of 3.8 horse-drawn to 1 motorized. 


The author therefore sees the nature of cavalry-artillery 
as dependent largely on the horse and expects no change 
through mechanization. He goes into the details of the 
weight of horses necessary to do the job. The job, he says, 
is not a question of dividing up the weight to be pulled be- 
tween the horses pulling; it is rather a problem of average 
endurance pull. Thus one does not say that each of the 6 
draft horses of the light artillery will pull 500 kg. (1000 Ibs.) 
because that is his maximum capacity. It is rather, that, 
as determined by tests, a horse is capable of pulling for 8 
or 10 hours a weight of 1/8 to 1/10 of his own weight; so e.g., 
a 900-pound horse can pull 45 to 55 kg. draft resistance for 
that length of time. So if 10 cm. caliber be demanded, a 
900-pound horse is too light. The horse must weigh 1100 
pounds. 
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Abstracts—Foreign Articles 


THE CAVALRY IN 1914 
(“Die Reiterarmee 1914.” By Conrad Leppa. Militir-Wochenblatt, 
4 May 1933.] 
Abstracted by Major A. Vollmer 


A rejoinder by this author of the original article (April 
1932 ‘“‘Wissen und Wehr,” translated as ‘‘Cavalry Concen- 
trations” on page 41, QRML No. 45, C. & G.S.S., June 1932) 
to the criticism thereof in “Militar-Wochenblatt”’ for 11 Feb- 
ruary 1933 (translated on page 29, QRML No. 49, C. & G.SS., 
June 1933). 

The critic in the February 1933 ‘“Militir-Wochenblatt” 
cited as an example of an exaggerated post-war study the 
“Wissen und Wehr’ article of Conrad Leppa, attributing to 
the latter the idea that “German independent cavalry could 
have attacked the entire English Army in rear and at the 
same time have attacked the strong force of the French Fifth 
Army,” which the critic condemns as absurd in view of the 
fact that the combat strength of a cavalry division in 1914 
without Jager battalion was fairly comparable to that of an 
infantry regiment. 

Conrad Leppa now repeats the language he used in his 
original article which in our translation was given as follows: 
“The entire army cavalry with its ten divisions, reinforced 
by the Jager battalions and cyclist companies, belonged for 
concentration in the area of the right wing . . . But also, in 
the battles of the frontiers this cavalry army, if only half 
way decisively and carefully led, would have insured the 
decision and the victory. Far advanced ahead of the First 
Army, it could have struck the British Army at Mons deep 
into the uncovered flank and rear. It could have worked 
around the back of the French Fifth Army, especially if the 
German leader had decided to attach heavy long range ar- 
tillery to it in the form of a 10 cm. cannon battalion. Troopers, 
Jagers, cyclists, and heavy artillerymen could in this way, 
if well led, have brought about a German victory in the bat- 
tles of the frontiers.” (pp. 199, 200 ‘“‘Wissen und Wehr,” 
April 1932; p. 48, QRML No. 45, June 1932) 

Leppa now points out that this is quite different from 
what his critic attributes to him. He goes on to say: The 
chief mission of the cavalry army is undoubtedly the advance 
against the British flank, and, above all, against the British 
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rear. As a secondary consideration there is a further advance 
into the rear of the French Fifth Army. This would be greatly 
facilitated by the attachment of long range artillery. Nothing 
was said about the “strong force of the French Fifth Army” 
as the “Militir-Wochenblatt” critic would have it. 

In 1914 the German cavalry division, according to the 
critic, had the strength of an infantry regiment, viz., 3 bat- 
talions and 6 machine guns. But it had also 12 field guns. 
The original article provided furthermore for Jager and cy- 
clists, viz., 14 Jager battalions and 16 cyclist companies, a 
strength, all told, of 18 battalions and 84 machine guns. 
Finally, a heavy artillery battalion is presupposed, with a 
strength of 16 field guns. Thus the strength of the cavalry 
army resolves itself into 45 battalions, 144 machine guns, 
and 130 field guns. The infantry division in 1914 had 12 
battalions, 24 machine guns, and 36 to 72 field guns. There- 
fore this cavalry army would have had the dismounted 
strength of 4 infantry divisions, and, though weak in artil- 
lery, it would have been strong in machine guns. The latter 
element would have been the effective one in operating in 
the enemy’s rear. It would moreover have lent itself easily 
to the cutting off of the lines of communication. 

The sector which would have been assigned to this caval- 
ry army—if one may already speak of sectors and kilometers 
—was one of about 50 km. But it was only the routes of 
withdrawal which had to be cut off. This sector was not too 
wide for 48 battalions with 144 machine guns all highly mo- 
bile on horses, bicycles, and trucks. The battle of Tannen- 
berg shows what cavalry can do under unfavorable circum- 
stances in the cutting off of enemy routes of withdrawal. 
Nor must one underestimate the Russians. If they were 
beaten so were the British and French in France. The suc- 
cesses of Tannenberg would have been matched by the caval- 
ry army of 1914 if there had in fact been such a force. With 
its strength as here calculated it was capable of attacking 
the British Army (4 Inf. and 1 Cav. Div.) in rear, and fur- 
thermore, as projected in ‘‘Wissen und Wehr,” of operating 
in rear of the French Army. There is, of course, no question 
of combat of adjacent units with maintenance of contact. 
Combat would be by groups—2 or 8 cavalry divisions— 
with intervals. Of course, even in the strongest cavalry 
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force reverses may occur. One must count on these in any 
case. The cavalry leader must preserve his presence of mind. 
If he suffers reverses at one point then he must opvose at an- 
other. He must maintain contact with the enemy, in order 
to persistently delay his withdrawal. Reverses must not 
scare him off. They must inspire him to “bite in’ the more 
deeply at another point. If a blockading group is over-run 
then the supports must attack the breakthrough force. With 
10 reinforced cavalry divisions the leader of the cavalry army 
can reserve such supporting units. Finally there is still the 
question whether the cavalry army itself can attack the 
enemy. This was experienced in 1914. The enemy becomes 
distracted when he is attacked in rear. But the cavalry of 
1914 attacked weakly dismounted, ‘“‘a result of peace time 
training’ (Count Schack ‘Did the German cavalry fail in 
the World War’—Deutsche Wehr, 6 Jan. 1933). If the 
German cavalry had had a more thorough training in dis- 
mounted action before the World War it would have kept 
its spirit of attack in this as well as in mounted combat. 

If the mission of the cavalry army, as given in ‘Wissen 
und Wehr,” be restricted to the advance into the rear of 
the French Fifth Army it must be admitted that its success 
was probable. The prophecy as to its success has been a 
moderate one. The present Col. W. Brenken, retired, once 
instructor in the Cavalry School at Hanover, has gone much 
farther in his book which is based on his lectures at the Cav- 
alry School. “If, instead, a cavalry army had been formed 
on the right army flank then this important arm would doubtless 
have achieved a notable success. Neither the English nor 
the French Fifth Army would have escaped.” (Employ- 
ment of Cavalry, page 47) Yet if such a cavalry army could 
not attain a great victory in the enemy’s rear, then it had 
better never have been constituted and the frittering away 
of its strength as in 1914 would have been well enough. 


THE GREATEST ARMY IN THE WORLD 
{Extracted from “London Sunday Express,” May 28, 1933.] 2 
The Japanese Army is the greatest army in the world a, 

today. It stands at the Gates of Peking, making terms with .. 


China, after one of the most remarkable military campaigns 
in the history of the world. 
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There has been nothing to equal it since the days when 
Jenghiz Khan marched from Mongolia to the Balkans and 
Alexander the Great from Greece into India. 

At one stage in the sweep across China the Japanese 
Army moved forward twenty miles a day for thirteen con- 
secutive days. On the last three days of the march through 
Jehol, Japanese brigades moved fifty miles each day through 
mountain passes in the teeth of blizzards. That is equal to 
the distance from London to Sheffield. 


WINTER MARCHING 
The army did not move along roads. There was only 
one main road. That road was monopolised by the motor 
transport. The rest of the army, including the infantry, 
marched across difficult, broken country. 
It moved, moreover, in the depths of winter in a region 
where winter is rigorous. 


The soldiers had to bivouac in the open without tents 
or camp fires with the temperature many degrees below zero. 
They stuffed straw into their leggins to save their limbs from 
frostbite. 

They accomplished the tremendous feat on a ration 
that would have broken any European army. Their chief 
food was boiled rice cooked in transport cookers as the army 
moved on. The-rice was varied by occasional small issues 
of pickled fish, tinned meat and vegetables. 

Sometimes even rice was not available. Then the men 
had to be content with hard bread—far harder than an iron 
ration biscuit—made from corn and rice flour and eaten dry. 

No stimulants of any kind—not even tea or coffee— 
were given on the march. The Japanese Army quenches 
its thirst with plain water. 

Seattered across the line of advance were 200,000 Chinese. 
Throughout the whole period of the advance they constantly 
menaced the Japanese flanks. 

The Japanese Army which carried out this great military 
feat consisted of two divisions, with a picked infantry bri- 
gade and a cavalry brigade as an advance screen. 

What it did could probably be equalled by any other 
divisions in the Japanese Army. 
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SPEED 


The whole system of training in this modern army is 
aimed at developing the fastest speed of movement and the 
greatest power of endurance by the individual soldier. 

Practically all the soldiers are conscripts. They serve 
three years with the colours and all infantry must be able 
at any time to march twenty miles a day in full kit for a pro- 
longed period. 

They rest for fifteen minutes every two hours, compared 
with the British system of resting ten minutes every hour. 

The kit of the Japanese Army is specially designed to 
aid speed of movement. The rifle weighs just 634 lbs. and 
is beautifully balanced in order that it shall be no burden to 
carry. 

A MILLION MoRE 

Each soldier carries 25 per cent less weight on the march 
than the British soldier, the equipment and kit weighing just 
over 20 Ibs. All feeding utensils are of aluminum. 

The standing army of Japan is officially given as about 
250,000 men, but at least another million trained men of 
military age are available at a moment’s notice. As the na- 
tion numbers 90 millions, the reserve in the background is 
almost inexhaustible. 

Arms and complete equipment are in readiness for more 
than a million men. Japan is upsetting many of the theories 
formed by European military experts during the great war. 

Her General Staff do not agree that the days of cavalry 
are over. They believe that cavalry are still the eyes of the 
army and that aircraft cannot entirely fulfil this purpose. 


CAVALRY CREED 


The Japanese troophorse is a smaller animal than that 
used by European cavalry. It is rather like a polo pony 
but more stocky, fairly speedy, capable of great endurance, 
and able to subsist on rough herbage and compressed fodder 
when better food is not obtainable. 

Each cavalry unit carries a number of mounted machine 
guns. 
The Japanese believe strongly in mechanical transport, 
because it is speedier and because it is easier to feed a petrol 
engine than to feed a horse. 
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They also make considerable use of armoured cars, but 
do not place much faith in heavy tanks. 

They place little value on poison gas, regarding it as 
equally dangerous to friend and foe. 


JAPANESE OPERATIONS IN JEHOL 

{Extracted from: ‘Journal of the Royal United Service Institution,” 
May 1933.] 

The Japanese capture of Shanhai-kwan early this year 
obviously foreboded a further advance into Jehol. The 
Japanese were not long in moving eastwards into that prov- 
ince on the pretext that it is not politically part of China, 
being one of the four northern and ‘“extra-Chinese’”’ prov- 
inces: in many respects it should logically form part of Man- 
churia. 

The Japanese advance began on 24 February. The 
movement was planned on a broad front and in three columns; 
(i) the northern column starting from Kailu advancing on 
Chifeng; (ii) the center column moved from Ichow on Ling- 
yuan; (iii) the southern column from Suichung also on Ling- 
yuan. The two latter forces advanced by widely-separated 
routes. Within 3-4 days the Japanese stood on the line Chi- 
feng-Lingyuan. 

The Japanese forces comprised 30,000 men, supported 
by a like number of the newly-formed Manchukuo Army. The 
three columns consisted, so it is reported, of the following 
troops: 


(i) The northern column; 4th Cavalry Brigade and 
6th Division. 

(ii) The center; 8th Division. 

(iii) The southern column; 14th Mixed Brigade. 


Against them are said to have been some 55,000 irregular 
Chinese, mostly ex-Manchurian garrison, who could not be 
regarded as possessing great military value since they had 
previously been defeated with consummate ease in the first 
operations conducted by the Japanese in Manchuria. Behind 
them stood some four infantry divisions and three cavalry 
brigades of Jehol provincial troops. In addition Chang Hsueh- 
liang had sent up some additional four divisions to support 
the local Jehol troops. The Chinese thus totalled over 150,000 
men against the Japanese 30,000. In addition there were 
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another 200,000 men in China proper, these latter probably 
possessing a higher military value. 


It is important to note that the Japanese movement 
took place at a time when the cold weather in Manchuria 
was at its greatest intensity, the ground being hard frozen, 
while there were feet of ice on all the rivers. This condition 
exerted a threefold influence: firstly, it- facilitated movement 
of motor transport to an incredible degree; secondly, it pre- 
vented any entrenching being done—the Chinese had dug 
trenches last year; thirdly, it imposed considerable hard- 
ships on the troops. In spite of the last-named circumstance, 
the Japanese plan worked out well, and there was little or 
no opposition at all, so that an astonishing rate of advance 
became possible. The following examples of rapid move- 
ments are taken from Press reports: the 4th Cavalry Brigade 
covered 225 miles in 8 days, fighting three engagements; two 
infantry columns, moving at times in motor transport, covered 
163 miles in 314% days, and 180 miles in slightly less time 
respectively; skirmishing took place during these moves. 
The latter performance is remarkable, and could only be 
achieved with a liberal use of mechanical transport. Air- 
craft also appear to have been employed on a large scale. 
The Japanese do not seem to have been troubled by any 
supply difficulties, and depended largely on local resources. 
Nevertheless, in view of the very low temperatures—up to 
10 degrees below zero—the whole operation is one of consider- 
able military interest. 

The Chinese line of resistance, Chifeng-Lingyuan, was 
penetrated on 2d March. Chengteh, capital of Jehol, was 
occupied on the 4th, while by the 5th the Japanese had reached 
the main passes in the Great Wall; the latter forms the frontier 
between Jehol and China proper. Of true fighting there was 
none after the first Chinese line was broken. Even where 
Chinese troops showed fight, cowardice or treachery pre- 
vented anything being achieved. The Japanese casualties 
amounted to 400, of which the greater number were the re- 
sult of frost-bite. 


Since the occupation of Chengteh, the Japanese have 
set about rounding up brigands, while Tang Yu-ling, Governor 
of Jehol, was finally defeated on 4th March in a trivial action 
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at Fenguing. The Chinese troops appear to have been effec- 
tually dispersed, and to have abandoned Jehol to the Japanese. 


After occupying the passes in the Great Wall, the Japan- 
ese advanced to the South of it on the plea that they were 
being threatened by Chinese troop concentrations in those 
districts. They occupied the town of Shihmeuchai, but failed 
to take Lengou, which is said to have been their main objec- 
tive; but they protest that there is no intention of occupa- 
tion at the back of these movements, although since 10th April 
they have once more moved southwards of the Wall at several 
points. 

The Japanese operations have given rise to many intrigues 
among the Chinese War-Lords. But there seems no symptom 
of any real national Chinese movement to oust the Japanese. 
Any concentration of Chinese troops directed northwards 
appears to be connected in some way or another with intrigues 
among the War-Lords themselves. The Japanese hold on 
Jehol appears to be complete. 


MECHANIZED BRIGADE AGAINST INFANTRY DIVISION 
(From the British Maneuvers) 


[(““Mechanisierte Brigade gegen Infanteriedivision. Aus englischen 
Mandvern.” By Generalmajor Zélsz. Militér-Wochenblatt, 25 June 


1933.] 
Abstracted by Major A. Vollmer 


In 1932 the mechanized British brigade revealed nothing 
new in organization but in equipment we find a great number 
of light tanks and the introduction of radio communications. 
As usual the maneuvers occurred on Salisbury Plain. The 
brigade consisted of 4 tank battalions (1 of light and 3 of 
mixed tanks). The tank battalion is divided into 3 companies 
each of 7 tanks. In the brigade there is a total of about 200 
tanks. 


An interesting phase of the English maneuvers con- 
sisted of the destruction of an infantry division by a mechan- 
ized brigade. The infantry division consisted of 3 infantry 
brigades, an artillery brigade, a motorized light battery, and 
a company of sappers. Each battalion had 4 antitank guns 
which later proved to be too few. Back of these were the 
camouflaged guns of the divisional artillery instructed to fire 
on the enemy armored weapons only when ordered to do so. 
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In the foreground the sappers set a mine field 400 m. broad 
to catch the enemy tanks. 

The attack of the mechanized brigade began on 9 Septem- 
ber at 9:00 AM against the left flank of the infantry division. 
Since thick fog made aerial reconnaissance impossible light 
tanks. reconnoitered by platoons. They often concentrated 
at one point to pass information on to the radio tank. This 
was faulty in that they thereby drew hostile artillery fire. 
The reconnaissance itself already showed the shortage of 
antiaircraft weapons of the defense. 

After locating the defensive position the tanks made a 

demonstration on the left flank of the infantry division to 
give the impression that all forces would be employed at this 
point. This demonstration was executed by the reconnais- 
sance tanks and a mixed tank battalion. The division front 
was broken through on the flank but the tanks suffered heavy 
casualties. One of the tank companies circled around the 
left flank of an infantry brigade, another followed, and at 
12:30 PM a tank battalion. They had now gotten in rear of 
the division reserve and were advancing on the staff of an 
infantry brigade. In the course of 2 hours the infantry di- 
vision had been completely defeated, staffs scattered, and 
the infantry demoralized. In the mechanized brigade great 
casualties had occurred, about 30% in the mixed tank bat- 
talion alone, which first attacked the left wing. 

In the critique the commander of the mechanized bri- 
gade made the following comments: 

(1) The infantry of the defender did not have sufficient 
organization in depth, the artillery was too far advanced and 
so was unable to maneuver. (2) The medium tanks suffered 
great casualties due to their low speed and their mission would 
have been much better performed by light tanks. (8) Four 
antitank guns for an infantry battalion are not enough—they 
were unable to repel the tank attack. (4) The use of light 
artillery for antitank is improper; it is unsuited thereto and 
is taken away from its proper function. (5) Every minutia 
of the defense must be planned in advance in each unit when 
the enemy has mechanized combat elements. (6) In the 
defense the commander must have antiaircraft guns with 
high mobility in his reserve. (7) Antitank mines will not 
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often be used in open warfare due to lack of time and trans- 
port. 

Besides the above, the British press made the following 
comments: (1) In view of the disastrous experience with me- 
dium tanks, light tanks are seen to be preferable and in case 
of great numbers being required their cost is much less. (2) 
A British division with today’s organization cannot be used 
against an enemy who has the new instruments of warfare. 
(3) The necessity of standardized armored equipment is 
obvious. No longer do we need wait on tests of different 
models as satisfactory types have been determined on. The 
medium tank can be replaced by the light type. The Carden- 
Loyd is too slow, its motor too weak, and possibilities of fire 
therefrom too few. Tests of a more powerful motor are being 
made. (4) Since tanks and infantry have different speeds 
the problem of artillery support remains a difficult one. Be- 
sides the attack of an infantry division the mechanized bri- 
gade was given several other missions, such as tanks against 
tanks, attack of tanks against artillery, operations far in 
rear and against enemy’s lines of communication, attack 
against infantry with simultaneous attack against the front 
line of the defensive position and then against the artillery 
positions. In all these cases the brigade acted independently 
in part and in part in cooperation with infantry and cavalry. 


150 YEARS AGO. 
AT THE CRADLE OF MODERN INFANTRY TACTICS 


(“Vor 150 Jahren. An der Wiege neuzeitlicher Infanterietaktik.” 
By Generalleutnant v.Cochenhausen. Wissen und Wehr, April 1933.] 


Abstracted by Captain F. During 


Last year the United States celebrated the 200th birth- 
day of George Washington, who is now as he was then, “‘first 
in war, first in peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
It was 150 years ago, when America fought for and gained 
her independence. It is somewhat tragic for us to admit 
that it was largely German troops against which America 
fought. German soldiers were given the unhappy mission of 
fighting for a dying ideal. History has criticized the fact 
that petty German princes at that time sold their sons as mer- 
cenaries to America. Strange to say the same writers did not 
mention anything about the Swiss serving France. While 
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today perhaps it is not in the spirit of national patriotism to 
give one’s life in the interest of a foreign state, it is evident 
that the German troops, who for eight long years suffered 
the hardships of the American Revolutionary War were not 
a herd of unhappy slaves being led to the slaughter. We 
believe that adventure in the foreign continent and the goodly 
pay were very conducive in this service. We find that the 
morale of the troops was very good. Otherwise how could 
we explain their glorious accomplishments, the excellent 
relation between officers and men and the small number of 
desertions? 


It is not my intention to give a history of the Revolu- 
tionary War; that has been done in many excellent German, 
English, and American histories. But it is of interest to 
chronicle the fact that it was here where the German troops 
for the first time learned the new art of open warfare. Official 
history says very little on this point. In the diaries of the 
Hessian Lieutenants v.Bardeleben and Wiederhold it is made 
clear how gradually the tactics of the American riflemen 
became our own. However, the best account is found in 
the books of Johann v.Ewald, who distinguished himself 
as a captain during the Seven Years’ War and later in the 
Revolutionary War.* 

At the beginning of the war, the number of men who were 
trained as skirmishers in comparison with those who were 
trained to fight in close formations was small (22,100 includ- 
ing artillery). 

The English troops had very few ‘“Jiger’’ companies, 
but at the beginning of the war, the commanding General 
Howe organized companies with “Provincial’’ or “King’s 
Militia,” from the people who remained loyal and understood 
the system of fighting used in that country. 


The Duke of Braunschweig gave permission to the Ger- 
man Colonel Emmerich to organize a volunteer corps. In 
addition, several Indian tribes were induced to enter the 
service, but they did not’ prove very loyal. 


_ *(Ewald: ‘“Gedanken eines hessischen Offiziers tiber das, was man 
bei Fiihrung eines Detaschements im Felde zu tun hat.’ Cassel 1774. 
Ewald: “‘Abhandlung iiber den Kleinen Krieg.” Cassel 1785. Ewald: 
“Abhandlung von dem Dienst der leichten Truppen,’’ Flensburg 1790.) 
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In order to compete with the American art of fighting, 
the light troops were reinforced. The most intelligent men 
were taken from the infantry and organized into sharpshooter 
companies, which was followed by the training of the entire 
infantry in the art of open fighting. That this was very hard 
on the older officers is proved by the following letter of Gen- 
eral v.Riedesel: ‘‘I do not seem to know what it is all about. 
Even though General Carlton is a friend of mine, he insists 
that I change my system of fighting. He insists that we 
advance in open formations with 18 inches interval and in 
two ranks and using a fast cadence.” But after the first 
few fights he issued the following order: ““We lose too many 
brave soldiers through our own fault. Men should not ad- 
vance in close but in open formation, and look for cover, 
which will give them security, and then individually run from 
cover to cover. It is important that no soldier fire a shot 
unless he can properly aim at the enemy.”’ The old three 
rank line was discarded and the advance increased from 75 
steps per minute to 120 steps. Use of cover was emphasized 
and the elbow to elbow formation was given up. 

In open terrain, however, the close formation was still 
adhered to and rightly so, as it was found that Washington’s 
militia was unable to withstand a bayonet attack delivered 
that way. 

Ewald says about the open formation: ‘One man pro- 
tects the advance of another by fire, but this man must have his 
piece reloaded, before the second man can fire. The men must 
be so instructed that they will use every tree, rock, etc., as 
cover and that when they fight in open terrain, they get so 
close to the ground that they cannot be detected.” 

The old uniforms and equipment were not suitable for 
the new style of fighting. There was a shortage of horses, 
which meant that company officers had to march on foot. 
Immediately after having landed, officers had to cut off their 
gold and silver sashes. At the battle of Flatbush, officers 
led their men “carrying a rifle in their hands, a rolled over- 
coat over their shoulders, and a canteen at their side.” The 
open coat over a vest without arms was unsuitable on account 
of the difference in temperature. Ewald recommended a vest 
with arms, which was sufficient in the warm season of the 
year. At nights and in the winter a uniform coat which 
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could be buttoned was to be worn, over which, in real cold 
weather, an overcoat was to be worn. A knapsack with one 
strap over each shoulder was adopted. Heavy tentage was 
discarded and officers and men slept only under a blanket. 
During the very severe winter in Canada, fur caps, vests, 
trousers, and boots were worn and patrols adopted snowshoes. 

In the beginning, patrolling, both by officers and men, 
was done on foot. Indians, who were acquainted with the 
terrain, were assigned to officer patrols. It was soon learned, 
however, that mounted patrols became necessary. 200 “Jig- 
ers’ were given mounts for patrol duty, for enveloping ma- 
neuvers and for pursuit. Ewald says that he used patrols 
successfully in harassing the enemy and then withdrew. 

America utilized woodsmen and trappers for outpost 
duty and these men were able to crawl unnoticed up to the 
enemy outpost and kill or capture them. The first great 
reverses which the Hessians experienced was the surprise 
raid of Washington against. Rall’s detachment at Trenton 
on Christmas eve, 1777. Washington, having crossed the 
Delaware, surrounded this detachment before it could put 
up a fight. This was a great lesson for the future and the 
British and German troops were very careful from now on 
to take proper security measures. Ewald says, “Small patrols 
were placed on roads which led to the enemy; these patrols 
sent out sentinels. Mounted patrols were placed in villages 
from where a good view could be obtained, while dismounted 
patrols were placed in villages not having a good view. The 
mounted posts were supported by dismounted men and the 
mounted men withdrew during the night.” In rear of the 
patrols we find pickets of a strength of about 100 men. Amer- 
ica had a system of outpost duty which was very successful. 
A squad was placed ahead of the regular outpost line with 
the mission to let enemy patrols pass them and to attack them 
in rear. Lively patrolling at night, examination of civilians, 
closing of roads in woods and at the entrances of villages 
was practiced. Officers and noncommissioned officers liked 
this security duty. No one cared to be disgraced by having 
been surprised by the enemy. 

The customary measures for security on the march did 
not prove adequate for the close terrain in the American 
theater of operations. Wiederhold speaks of his first fight 
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as follows: “As soon as we had crossed, we began the march 
up the mountain. Close to the road and securely hidden 
in the woods was a battalion of riflemen which opened a 
severe and unexpected fire on the English infantry battalion 
which had been careless enough not to send patrols to each 
flank.”” We find that each column while advancing on Fort 
Washington had sent ahead advance parties of 100 men each 
which in turn had sent a platoon ahead. Patrols were sent 
to each side of the roads. In the more open country a pla- 
toon of cavalry was sent ahead, which sent out a point and 
dispatched patrols to each side. This cavalry was followed 
by a platoon of infantry. In close country, cavalry followed 
the infantry. Patrols on foot were sent to each side of the 
road for a distance of about 300 to 400 paces. We do not 
find a division in the advance guard of support and reserves. 
The total strength of an advance or rear guard was never 
more than one or two companies. In continued operations 
and when in contact with the enemy, during the withdrawal 
from Philadelphia to New York in the summer of 1778 for 
instance, the outpost took over the security on the march. 
Washington knew how, by proper utilization and forti- 
fication of the terrain, to put up a strong defense. The Hes- 
sians were surprised when they saw how thoroughly Washing- 
ton had built the fortification after they had succeeded in 
taking the Brocklands line. In rear of the main line of resis- 
tance they found the regimental reserve line completely pre- 
pared. They found here in open warfare many things which 
heretofore had been used only at fortresses. We had to adopt 
the same means. Riedesel says about his camp at Saratoga: 
‘“‘We used more than a thousand men daily to fell trees and 
underbrush, while other thousands fortified the camp.” Wie- 
derhold pictures a British-Hessian position near New York 
as follows: ‘We constructed an abattis, placing therein a 
strong door. On the left was a block house surrounded by 
palisades in which 50 men could defend themselves against 
400 or more. On each flank we built one block house with 
surrounding palisades. At night a cordon of sentries (27) 
were placed in the rear of the abattis, which made it impos- 
sible for the garrison to be surprised. Six cannons were placed 
on the heights in the rear, properly fortified. Within this 
fortification were two block houses, one for ammunition and 
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one was used as barracks. On the same heights was a round 
redoubt and on the heights opposite there was a battery. 
Along the abattis and in front of it we built strong points 
intermittently.”” And when we read further and see that troops 
during the winter dug themselves in the ground, we can only 
say that position warfare and trenches are not a new thing. 

The principles of the attack as taught in Europe could 
not be adopted against this invisible enemy. Therefore new 
methods were invented. We found out soon that the morale 
of the enemy was not very high, that his ability to shoot 
and hit was poor and that he over-extended his lines. Unless 
he had dug himself into a strong position, one salvo, followed 
by a bayonet attack, executed in two ranks, was often suf- 
ficient to break through his first position. This did not mean 
victory however. The following will give us a picture how 
such battles continued (fight at Guilford 1781): “A second 
enemy line which was hidden in the woods absorbed the 
first line, but this was also driven back and then absorbed 
by the third line. At the steady advance over cut up terrain, 
the constant extension of the front and the more frequent 
independent fights of the smaller units was the cause of gaps 
appearing in our line. A British Guard battalion, which 
vainly tried to take a height, came under fire from the enemy 
in flank and rear, and fled, in spite of the attempts of the 
officers to stop it. A Hessian reserve regiment under Bose 
was placed in the fight and made the Americans withdraw. 
But soon this regiment was attacked by the Americans from 
the rear. This regiment took fronts to both sides and the 
rear rank faced about, and in that way drove the Americans 
off.” 

This system of attack was not successful when the enemy 
occupied fortified entrenchments. v.Bardeleben pictured the 
attack on the enemy positions at Fort Washington as follows: 
“All regiments formed on the heights opposite the enemy 
position. After all cannons, including several English twelve- 
pounders, were in position, fire of long duration was delivered 
from the right flank of the British and from our left flank 
on the enemy trenches. Under cover of this bombardment 
our scouts advanced first followed by our regiments.” 

Often a feint was delivered upon the enemy’s front, while 
our main forces made an envelopment attack. General v.Rie- 
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desel pictured an enveloping attack of his troops at Stillwater. 
The Americans attacked the British in their front. When he 
debouched with his troops from the woods, he noticed a deep 
swampy ravine between him and the right flank of the enemy. 
He developed his two foremost companies at once against 
the enemy flank. A heavy fire was quickly opened, which 
was soon augmented by two cannons of Captain Pausch and 
the regiments of Reidesel and Rhetz developing on the left. 
Reidesel now gave the order to cross the ravine, no matter 
what the cost. The Germans attacked under heavy fire of 
the Americans, the British renewed their attack at the same 
time and were able to succeed. According to plan and exe- 
cution this was a very modern fight. It was found, however, 
that the envelopment was not deep enough. We were able 
to get the first line but there was another one in the rear of 
it. The Hessians had such an experience in the fight at Chat- 
terton Hill. Lieutenant Wiederhold says of this: “Loszberg 
and the English Regiment attacked in front, Rall and I at- 
tacked the enemy’s right flank, which had not been sufficiently 
covered. Our attacks were correctly timed. We were forced 
to cross some deep water. In order to give the men an ex- 
ample to quickly cross the water and take the heights, before 
the enemy noticed its error and covered its flank, Lieutenant 
Briede and I were the first to jump in the water and lead the 
men. The success of this attack was not great, as the enemy 
occupied other fortified heights in the rear of this position.” 


Even the frontal attack against fortified defensive posi- 
tions could be made successful, as was proven by the attack 
on Fort Washington. Wiederhold says: “The enemy had a 
fort on a high hill, fortified by nature and artificial means. 
It seemed to be an impregnable position, but we were able 
to take it. The men had to pull each other by the arms to 
get up the hill.”” Another eye-witness, Corporal Reuber, says, 
“We advanced under protection of artillery fire and when 
we finally reached the heights, the enemy refused to give 
one inch. Colonel Rall gave the command ‘All my grenadiers 
advance!’—Buglers and drummers played a march and with 
the ery ‘Hurrah!’, everybody, including the Americans, began 
to run toward the Fort. The moral effect was so great, that 
the fort surrendered a few hours later.” 
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When an attack was executed against a fort, use was 
made of effective fire. At Fort Moultrie each day three of- 
ficers and 60 men were organized as a sharpshooter group. 
They advanced secretly within 500 paces of the fort, and, 
through well aimed fire, did much damage. They gradually 
cleared the walls of sharpshooters. 

In 1778 the French Officer Armand successfully executed 
several raids with Indians and trappers. But Colonel Em- ° 
merich and Captain Ewald lured them into an ambush and 
nearly annihilated them. After this, Indians had very little 
desire to continue to fight under Washington. Lafayette 
nearly surprised the British volunteer corps under Simcoe and 
Ewald at Williamsburg, but they were able to escape and 
even took prisoners. 

Since 1778 the superiority of the Americans under the 
able leadership of Washington became more and more notice- 
able and after British-German troops surrendered at Saratoga 
and Yorktown, the English saw that success would not be 
theirs. 

From 1782 on, active operations became less and less 
and in the spring of 1784, after peace was signed, the German 
troops returned home. 

The experiences of the war gained little notice in the 
beginning, but nine years later in the war against France 
General v.Vallentine stated: ‘“We have to admit, that under 
all conditions near the enemy, the Hessian officers knew more 
than did ours. Whether it was the taking of security mea- 
sures, or in the matter of instructions to a patrol or when it 
became necessary to render a quick decision, the Hessians 
showed us what they had gained in experience in America.” 

Only after the lesson learned at Jena and Auerstedt did 
we learn that a new era had brought about a new infantry 
tactic. It was not an accident that York and Gneisenau, 
who favored the reorganization very strongly, had won their 
spurs in the British colonial wars. 


SELECTION OF GERMAN OFFICERS 
a from: “Army, Navy & Air Force Gazette,” 18 January 


General Freiherr von Hammerstein-Equord, the present 
chief of the German Army, has a method of selecting officers 
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which strikes us as being highly original and peculiarly un- 
Prussian. According to Exchange, a Berlin newspaper has print- 
ed the following as his answer to a query as to how he judged 
his officers: “I divide my officers into four classes as follows: 
The clever, the industrious, the lazy, and the stupid. Each offi- 
cer always possesses two of these qualities. Those who are clever 
and industrious I appoint to the General Staff. Use can under 
certain circumstances be made of those who are stupid and 
lazy. The man who is clever and lazy qualifies for the highest 
leadership posts. He has the requisite nerves and the mental 
clarity for difficult decisions. But whoever is stupid and in- 
dustrious must be got rid of, for he is too dangerous.” 

General Hammerstein’s qualification for leadership is not 
proved by the character of the Great Captains, who were 
endowed mentally and physically much more richly than 
their fellows. Joffre is possibly an exception, but his mask 
of lazy imperturbability was more apparent than real, and 
hid an exceptionally active mind. 


THE STRATEGIC BREAKTHROUGH 


(“Der strategische Durchbruch.” By Colonel Kiszling. Militérwis- 
senschaftliche Mitteilungen, February 1933] 


Abstracted by Major A. Vollmer 


Since the time of Napoleon the strategic breakthrough 
has been a project of army leadership. It was attempted 
where the enemy’s front favored it. The purpose was either 
to follow through to attack the enemy in flank (e.g., Napoleon 
Bonaparte, 1796, in the campaign between Genoa and the 
upper Po; Radetzky, 1848, battles at Sommacampagna and 
Custoza) or, if the enemy had been shattered and pushed 
aside, to push on to the strategic objective (Napoleon, 1809, 
after the battle of Regensburg). 

In the World War the strategic breakthrough became 
particularly important after the campaigns of the first few 
months had exhausted the opponents, and they had “dug 
in” without having secured any considerable success. From 
the seacoast to the boundaries of neutral states the positions 
on both west and east fronts stretched without a gap, not 
permitting of envelopment. When the winter of 1915 covered 
plains and mountains with a heavy snow, decisive operations 
were projected by both sides on the Eastern front. Terrific 
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combat resulted in the Carpathians, from the Austro-Hun- 
garian attempts at Przemysl and the Russian invasion of 
Hungary. The front swayed back and forth, but no decision 
~ resulted. In Masuria the Russian front was, in fact, broken 
through at two points, and the corps at these points were 
enveloped and decisively defeated. But the German com- 
mander lacked the forces necessary for an exploitation of 
these victories. Not until Gorlice did the armies of the Cen- 
tral Powers succeed in rupturing the fixed front and in ini- 
tiating a victorious open warfare. Thus Gorlice initiated the 
strategic breakthrough in the World War. 

In the following we propose to give a short account of 
Gorlice as well as the later breakthrough operations (both 
successes and failures), and draw certain lessons therefrom. 


THE BREAKTHROUGH AT GORLICE 


When the Russian invasion of upper Hungary had been 
stopped in the Easter battle of 1915 the Chiefs of Staff of 
both Central Powers considered it necessary to relieve the 
Carpathian front through a major counteroffensive. 

It was therefore planned with the cooperation of the 
German Eleventh Army, to break through the Russian front 
at Gorlice. The strong south wing of the Austro-Hungarian 
Fourth Army at Tarnow was to aid in the breakthrough and 
block the area to the Vistula. Then the army group Macken- 
sen, with its right wing strongly held, was to advance initially 
through the basins of Zmigrod and Jaslo to Sanok, in order 
to make untenable the Russian Carpathian front west of the 
Lupkow pass. Conrad von Hotzendorff, the Austrian Chief 
of Staff, did not agree to the proposal of Falkenhayn te with- 
draw the Second and Third Austrian Armies in order to lure 
the Russians farther south. Instead, the Carpathian armies 
were to attack the enemy. Moreover, the left wing of the 
Third Army joined in the breakthrough offensive. 

On 2 May four hours of artillery preparation, of unprece- 
dented intensity, initiated the breakthrough on a front of 
45 km. in breadth. The breakthrough succeeded completely. 
Already on 8 May the Lupkow pass was evacuated by the 
badly shattered Third Russian Army. With this the mis- 
sion of the Army group Mackensen had really been accom- 
plished. However, the attack was continued, and, by the 
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middle of May, the Central Allies reached the line: San- 
Dniester, thus straightening out the salient. Since this short- 
ened the front, reserves were made available, who were most 
welcome for the advance to the-San. Moreover, hereby one 
corps could be sent to the Bukowina, and one to the Italian 
front. 

This happy result was largely due to the circumstance 
that the breakthrough had been prosecuted by all available 
forces at a salient where no additional troops were needed 
for flank protection. For the right was secured by the still 
existing Carpathian front, while on the left protection was 
afforded by the adjacent Fourth Austrian Army. 

In order to secure an advantage from the weakening 
resistance of the Russians, the Central Powers decided to 
carry on the offensive across the San. For this new forces 
were needed. These were ordered by the German Supreme 
Command. On 22 June Lemberg was taken. In the con- 
tinuation of the offensive, now coupled with a pincer attack 
across the Narew, the Central Allies took Brest-Litovsk and 
finally reached the line of Riga—Pinsk—Czernowitz. Thus 
far had reached the impulse commenced at Gorlice. This was 
the greatest ground gaining offensive of the World War. If 


number of participants be considered it was the greatest 
offensive of military history. 


THE OFFENSIVE IN THE SOUTH TYROL, 1916 


It had always been Conrad’s plan, in case of a war of 
Austro-Hungary against Italy, to advance with strong forces 
from the heights of Folgaria—Lavarone on Venice, in order 
to hit in flank and rear the enemy main body which he as- 
sumed would advance towards the Isonzo, and to defeat it 
decisively, in cooperation with the army advancing from the 
coast. 

In the beginning of 1916 the general situation made 
possible the execution of this plan. After four unsuccessful 
assaults, the mass of the Italian Army remained fixed in the 
Isonzo position. Forces were now available for the Austro- 
Hungarian offensive. To be sure, two Italian armies en- 
circled south Tyrol to protect the main forces of Cadorna from 
a threat from that area. This circle was supported by field 
and permanent fortifications in the mountains. It would 
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first have to be broken through. For this purpose two armies 
were to be assembled, one back of the other, under the Army 
group commander, Archduke Eugene. The Eleventh Army 
was placed in readiness on the Folgaria-Lavarone plateau 
with the mission to advance on: Thiene-Bassano, to force a 
debouchment through the mountains into the plains of up- 
per Italy. It was plain that the breakthrough of this fortified 
mountain zone of 30 km. in depth would take three or four 
weeks, and use up the combat strength of the Eleventh Army. 
For this reason the additional army (Third), which was to 
be assembled in the Etsch Valley between Trient and Bozen, 
was to follow the Eleventh Army in order strategically to 
exploit the breakthrough. 

At the beginning of April the concentration of the Army 
Group was completed; the eleventh Army with very strong 
artillery attached was ready for attack. But deep snow in 
the mountains did not as yet permit. In the meantime the 
original idea of an operation on the narrow front: Thiene- 
Bassano had been considerably modified. G.H.Q. refused 
to permit Army Group Headquarters to use the Val Sagana 
railroad for supply. When the XVII Corps arrived in the 
Val Sagana, due to the Italian attack of April, it was assigned 
to the Third Army. In this the Army Group Headquarters 
brought about the early employment of the Third Army on 
the left of the Eleventh Army. The Supreme Command 
impatiently awaited the attack. In the Eleventh Army, 
meanwhile, the assignment of an additional division to the 
VIII Corps brought the center of gravity to the right wing. 
The center of gravity had previously been with the center 
corps, the XX, which was to advance by the shortest way 
on Arsiero. 

On 15 May the attack could finally be launched. Al- 
though the movement for surprise had long passed, due to 
the long period of waiting, yet the VIII and XX Corps gained 
notable preliminary successes, the latter admirably supported 
by the artillery of the III Corps which was in an advanced 
position. But already on the 18th the Army Group gave 
command of the III Corps to the Third Army. Thus ended 
the idea of using the Third Army to exploit the breakthrough. 
Two days later the III Corps advanced to the attack and 
attained one success after another. 
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Unhappily these partial successes were not followed by 
ruthless exploitation. Before the offensive the Army Group 
had announced that the objectives were to be carried with 
a minimum of casualties. This resulted in the use of time 
consuming artillery fire in cases where immediate pursuit was 
in order. In other cases, attainment of the day’s objective 
was considered enough. This systematic procedure cramped 
the morale of the troops and gave the enemy opportunity 
to bring up reinforcements. 

By the gradual use of almost all of the divisions which — 
had been intended to exploit the breakthrough, on 8 June 
they reached the line: Strigno—Asiago—Arsiero—Pasubio. 
This was near the south edge of the plateau which the enemy 
was stoutly defending. At this time two divisions had to 
be sent to the east front due to the Brussilov offensive there. 
The attack on the plateau continued but did not reach the 
plains. It is a question whether the goal would have been 
reached even if the two divisions had been retained. 

But even if success had been gained, it is not certain 
that the eventual purpose would have been achieved on the 
plains because the enemy’s reinforcements had given him a 
great numerical superiority, while German reinforcements 
were no longer available. On 16 June the offensive was halted 
because forces were needed on the East front. The Army 
Group had to withdraw to shorten its front. 

The unsuccessful outcome of the offensive has several 
causes: (1) the departure from the basic idea of attack on 
a narrow front; (2) the ordering of limited objectives; (8) 
the failure of surprise; (4) the Brussilov offensive. 


THE BRUSSILOV OFFENSIVE 


The attack of the Russian Southwest Army in June 1916 
was originally to be part of a major offensive against the Ger- 
man East front which did not materialize. Due to the clamor 
by the Italians, hard pressed on the Plateau of the “Sieben 
Gemeinde,” Brussilov was told to expedite his offensive, the 
preparation of which was already far advanced. 

Brussilov’s plan was to attack with all his four armies 
simultaneously in order to deceive the enemy as to the loca- 
tion of the main effort, and interfere with the transport of 
his supply. The Eighth Army, which was to bear the brunt 
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of the effort, was to advance from Olyka through Luck on 
Kowel. A cavalry corps was to attempt an advance along the 
railroad: Sarny—Kowel. To the Eleventh Army was assigned 
the railway: Tarnapol—Lemberg as a direction of advance. 
The Seventh Army was to attack across the lower Strypa while 
the Ninth Army broke through just south of the Dniester. 
Brussilov had but 21% infantry divisions as general reserve. 
A Siberian Corps was being sent to his aid from Riga. 

Brussilov laid great stress on thorough preparation for 
the tactical breakthrough. A method of approach, adopted 
by the French, was to bring up the assault echelons early, 
close to the enemy position. Artillery fire for destruction 
was systematically planned and conducted. Munition sup- 
ply was adequate. 

The attack began on 4 June. In spite of the strength 
of the enemy defensive works, great success was attained at 
the very beginning on the north flank, and on both sides of 
the Dniester. On the evening of the 7th, after the capture 
of numerous positions, the Russians reached Luck and soon 
thereafter the west bank of the Styr. On the 9th a gap was 
torn between the 4th and 1st Austrian Armies. Forty-eight 
hours later this had grown to a width of 45 km. 

The way to Lemberg was open. But the cavalry squad- 
rons of the Eighth Russian Army exhausted themselves in 
fruitless combat on the lower Styr, and failed to seize the 
opportunity for a far-reaching envelopment. Brussilov’s at- 
tention was diverted to the German and Austro-Hungarian 
reinforcements coming from Kowel. Before the Russian 
Eighth Army could renew the attack the counterattack of 
the Central Allies hit them. The gap in the front was closed, 
and thus was lost the chance for a decisive victory in Volhynia. 

Still greater were the Russian successes of the summer 
offensive in the Bukowina. After initial victories the Ninth 
Army broke through the Bessarabian front of Pflanzer—Baltin 
on 10 June. The right wing of his army had to be withdrawn 
behind the Pruth, while the remnants of the center—for- 
tunately not closely pursued—withdrew to the west between 
the Dniester and the Pruth. Yet the Russians did not exploit 
the success of the moment. Four days went by before the 
Commander of the Ninth Army came to the decision of an 
eccentric attack against the Pruth front. The considerable 
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cavalry forces could have taken up the attack by a blow in 
the direction of Stanislau and thus have relieved the South 
Army. But this was not done. For the Austro-Hungarian 
troops pursuit at this time would have been more critical 
and deadly than in Volhynia. Yet here, as well, the Russians 
were incapable of forcing a decision. 

Brussilov’s central idea was to deliver a series of heavy 
hammer blows at a number of points on the enemy’s front. 
Thus it was that he stressed the tactical aspect rather than 
the strategical one, and really attained considerable local 
success. Yet he did not know how to profit by these actual 
breakthroughs, the extent of which surprised him. The two 
reasons were: first, he was not prepared in training and spirit 
to cope with such opportunities; second, he lacked a major 
strategic objective (e.g. Lemberg). If he had done as the 
Chief of the General Staff, General Alexejew, enjoined him 
to do on the eve of the offensive—viz., to place all his force 
at the critical point for a breakthrough, and then at once 
exploit it—he would perhaps have been the victor on the 
Eastern Front. 


THE BREAKTHROUGH IN SCHYLTALE 


After the Rumanians were driven out of Siebenbiirgen 
at the beginning of 1916, the question for the Central Powers 
was how to continue the campaign in order to defeat Rumania 
completely. 

General von Falkenhayn, now in command of the Ger- 
man Ninth Army, had at first the idea of profiting by 
the victory at Kronstadt by an advance toward Bucharest. 
However, the attempts made soon showed this to be imprac- 
ticable. The Rumanians had concentrated considerable forces 
for the protection of their capital city. These occupied frontier 
fortresses which had been prepared during the period of neu- 
trality. These supported delaying actions in the mountains 
which here attain their greatest breadth. 

To invade the plains of Wallachia a breakthrough was 
to be undertaken in the Schyl Valley through the Szurduk 
and over the Vulcan pass. This was favored by the weakness 
of the Rumanian forces and the narrow mountain chain at 
this point. Though the assault group consisted only of one 
and a half infantry divisions, and a cavalry division, it was 
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able to reach Tirgul Jiu. Here, however, it was met by a 
counterattack of Rumanian reinforcements which had been 
brought up quickly. It was forced to withdraw to the frontier 
ridge, having suffered considerably. 

In spite of this failure von Falkenhayn had become con- 
vinced that only here in the Schyl Valley, at the point where 
the frontier mountain chain was narrowest, would a break- 
through be possible, and that only by using strong forces. 
There was no other point in question at this time because 
the railroads in west Siebenbiirgen were the only ones intact, 
and because speed was necessary, due to the approaching win- 
ter. Two new infantry divisions and a cavalry division were 
quickly advanced to Petrosény, and, profiting by the former 
failure, the attempt at breakthrough was undertaken anew. 
Simultaneous attacks on the other passes of the South Sie- 
benbiirgen front were to engage all the Rumanian forces. 

The breakthrough attack began on 11 November and 
succeeded completely. By an energetic push of three in- 
fantry divisions in front, and one in reserve, the group of 
Lt.Gen. Kiihne forced a debouchment in four days. The 
greatly weakened 11th Rumanian Division withdrew to the 
heights south of Tirgul Jiu. There is was reinforced by two 
divisions. Lt.Gen. Kiihne had meanwhile advanced the fourth 
division and the cavalry corps along the highway in the pass 
to envelop the west flank of the enemy. In the battle at 
Tirgul Jiu (16 and 17 November) the Rumanians were again 
decisively defeated. The way into Wallachia was open. The 
troops at the other passes of the south front joined in the 
offensive, as well as those of the Danube Army which crossed 
the Danube at Sistov. The offensive ended in a complete 
attainment of the strategic objective, after construction of 
the shortest front between the mouth of the Danube and 
Siebenbiirgen. 

It may be that a breakthrough on the line: Kronstadt— 
Bucharest, if it had been successful, would have ended the 
campaign more quickly. It bespeaks an elasticity of leader- 
ship on the part of the Central Powers that this area was 
chosen as the most suitable alternative. 
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THE BREAKTHROUGH BATTLE AT ZALOSCE 


In July 1917 the Russians in East Galicia again advanced 
to the attack. This time Kerensky, whom the revolution 
had raised to leadership of the state, was the driving power. 
Careful preparation and a development of superior forces 
and war material were to insure victory. Defeat would have 
serious consequences for the political fortunes of the new state. 
Yet, on the second day of the assault at Brzezany, 1 July, it 
broke up on the strong position of the German and Austro- 
Hungarian divisions of the South Army. At Zborow the Rus- 
sians broke through locally, but this gap was soon stopped. 
The Eighth Russian Army achieved the greatest success. 
After several attacks it broke through the position of the 
Third Austrian Army at Stanislau and reached Kalusz. The 
situation was so critical that even the success of a counter- 
attack was doubtful. 


The Russian attack was expected by the Central Powers. 
A counteroffensive had been planned by which to push the 
Russians out of East Galicia and force them to sue for peace. 
The plan was to repel the Russian attack against the Zloczow 
sector, and then to launch a counteroffensive in the general 


direction of Tarnopol. In this the left wing of the assault 
echelon would advance along the chain of lakes on the upper 
Sereth, a favorable flank protection. For the purpose of 
secrecy the attack divisions on the other fronts were kept 
in readiness, and were not to be brought up until the Russian 
offensive occurred. 


The withdrawal of the Third Austro-Hungarian Army 
had now necessitated the employment of one cavalry and two 
infantry divisions, thus weakening the counterattack group 
to that extent. When the Russian assault was finally stopped, 
just west of Kalusz, the counterattack was launched, on 19 
July, preceded by a very strong artillery preparation. An 
artillery demonstration in the South Army had begun on the 
18th to divert the attention of the Russians from the loca- 
tion of the main effort. 

The deeply echeloned shock group of eleven German 
divisions, on the narrow front of 20 km., threw back the 
Russians without much trouble. The strategic breakthrough 
had succeeded. Already on the 21st the German guard 
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reached Tarnopol, which was captured four days later. For 
security on the left flank, weak forces were sufficient to swing 
northwards. The pressure at an angle against the Russian 
front, which brought the center of gravity toward the South, 
soon caused the enemy divisions in front of the South Army 
to evacuate their positions. And now there developed a 
positive advantage from the withdrawal of the Third Austro- 
Hungarian Army, because there soon became effective the 
pressure on the north flank of the Eighth Russian Army 
which had advanced to Kalusz. On the 238d it was forced to 
begin its withdrawal. The rapidly waning Russian combat 
strength facilitated rapid pursuit by the Austro-Hungarians. 
By August the Zbrucz below Husiatyn, Czernowitz, and the 
Bukowina, to the farthest eastern point, were taken. 

The goal of the counterattack of the Central Powers 
had been reached because the successful tactical breakthrough 
was carried out strictly according to the strategic estimate. 
The transfer of the center of gravity to the south, as already 
mentioned, was an advantage because the main pressure 
became effective frontally, while the flank was protected. 
The success of this campaign must be valued even more 
highly if one considers the relative combat strength. On 30 
June the 36 infantry and 71% cavalry divisions of the army 
group Béhm-Ermolli and the Seventh Austro-Hungarian 
Army were opposed by 61 Russian infantry and 9 cavalry 
divisions. After the close of the battles in the middle of 
August, when both sides had brought up reinforcements, the 
Russians, with 78 infantry and 16 cavalry divisions, were 
still practically twice as strong as the Austro-Hungarians 
with their 43 infantry and 6% cavalry divisions. The lowered 
morale of the Russians must, however, not be forgotten. 


THE BREAKTHROUGH AT FLITSCH-TOLMEIN 


Soon after the tenth Isonzo battle, but especially during 
the critical eleventh battle, the Austro-Hungarian command 
came to the realization that a new offensive by the two-fold 
superior Italian forces would endanger the Isonzo front. 
To avoid such a disaster the Chief of the General Staff in 
August 1917 projected the plan of a counteroffensive to re- 
lieve this front before another Italian attack would occur. 
Isonzo was chosen rather than Tyrol as the location of this 
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effort due to the lateness of the season and inadequate rail- 
way capacities of the latter area. Inasmuch as Austro-Hun- 
garian forces did not suffice, Germany was to aid. The break- 
through group was to consist of seven German and six Austro- 
Hungarian divisions under the Fourteenth Army command 
of Gen. Otto von Below, Infantry. This group was to attack 
on the front at Tolmein and Flitsch where the deep position 
system was weakest. The purpose was to relieve the front, 
reach the line: Cividale—Korada—G6rz, and, if all went well, 
advance to the Tagliamento. But General von Below’s idea 
included reaching the Etsch. 

On 238 October the concentration of the Fourteenth 
German Army was completed. It had been carried out on 
the narrow mountain roads. By untold effort great quantities 
of artillery, trench mortars, gas material, ammunition, bridge 
trains, etc., had been assembled. 

The main effort of the three corps of the Fourteenth 
Army was to be directed from the Tolmein bridgehead against 
Karfreit, and against Monte Matajur, and the Kolovratriicken. 
The I Corps advancing through the Flitsch basin had Stol 
as its first objective. After the capture of the mountain, the 
main force was to advance through Cividale into the plains 
to attack the north flank of the enemy in front of the Boroevic 
army group. The protection of the right flank of the main 
attack group was intrusted to the I Corps, cooperating with 
the east wing of the Tenth Army. The Army Group Boroevic 
was to pin down the foe by a strong attack and cooperate 
in the advance of the right wing of the Fourteenth Army. 
In the Tyrol and at Triest feints were to be made to deceive 
the Italians; but deserters disclosed these circumstances. 
Nevertheless this unusually venturesome attack, begun on 
24 October in stormy rainy weather, was successful. 

In spite of considerable difficulties the Italian front at 
Flitsch and Tolmein was broken through in the first days. 
The German 12th Infantry Division advanced through the 
Isonzo Valley, aided by poor visibility, and reached Karfreit 
(Caporetto). On the 25th German battalions stood on Monte 
Matajur, Austrian battalions of the I Corps at the foot of 
Stol. The Second Isonzo Army had also advanced. Two 
days later the Below Army reached the plains at Cividale. 
The breakthrough was a complete success due to the con- 
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scientious preparations, the outstanding efforts of the troops, 
and the bold tactical leadership. The withdrawal of the shat- 
tered Second Italian Army grew into a rout. 

On 29 October the point of the shock group reached the 
swollen Tagliamento, north of Codriopo. South of this re- 
mained the Third Italian Army far to the east at Palmanova. 
A quick advance from Codriopo south along the Tagliamento 
—as General von Below proposed and initiated—would have 
put the Third Italian Army into a very critical situation. 
But the remote Austro-Hungarian Command Post did not 
agree to this proposal at once. The inner flanks of Below 
and Boroevic became entangled. Due to this it happened 
that the Third Italian Army was able to withdraw to the 
west bank of the Tagliamento. 

On 3 November the I Austro-Hungarian Corps forced 
a crossing of the still swollen Tagliamento at Cornino. On 
the 5th the entire Fourteenth Army and the Boroevic Army 
Group had reached the west bank. The advance was con- 
tinued. In the meanwhile the Italians had evacuated their 
mountain positions on the Karntner border and in the Dolo- 
mites. The Tenth Austro-Hungarian Army and the east 
wing of the Army Group Conrad also took up the pursuit. 
On the 9th the lower Piave was reached where resistance of 
delaying actions was encountered. A week later the offen- 
sives on the Grappamassiv and on the plateau of the Sieben 
Gemeinde came to a standstill. The reasons for the discon- 
tinuance of the offensive were: the great difficulties of supply, 
the appearance of strong English and French reinforcements, 
and the aversion of German G.H.Q. to leaving German forces 
in Venetia any longer. Furthermore, the results had already 
gone far beyond the original plans. The Italians had in three 
weeks suffered an unprecedented defeat. Their casualties 
included: 10,000 dead, 30,000 wounded, 300,000 prisoners, 
400,000 stragglers and deserters, and 3,000 guns. 

This redoubtable victory was due to the carefully pre- 
pared tactical breakthrough whose effects extended in a short 
time to the entire Isonzo front as well as to the Kirntner and 
Dolomite fronts. It must also be admitted that the Italian 
forces, after their eleven terrible and undecisive offensives, 
had suffered in morale. On the other hand there is no doubt 
that the entire Italian Army would have been destroyed if 
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another breakthrough operation had been prosecuted from 
the plateau of Sieben Gemeinde. The general situation of 
the war in the fall of 1917, however, did not permit the Cen- 
tral Powers to take any risks. A push from South Tyrol 
would have been exposed to danger on both flanks before it 
could have made itself felt on the Isonzo front. This disad- 
vantage did not exist at Flitsch and Tolmein. In view of 
these circumstances, and those of time, strength, and con- 
centration possibilities after the eleventh Isonzo battle, this 
offensive was doubtless the most happy solution. 


THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE OF SPRING 1918 IN THE WEST 


After the brilliant results in Venetia and the Russian 
debacle, the German G.H.Q. believed the time had come to 
force a decision on the West Front. Victory must be secured 
before the new strength of the United States could make 
itself felt. To this end speed was essential. 

As early as November 1917 the German G.H.Q. was con- 
sidering proposals as to these operations. Crown Prince 
Rupprecht of Bavaria favored an offensive against the En- 
glish in Flanders. The Headquarters of the German Crown 
Prince believed that the French strength could best be broken 
by a double attack against Verdun—from the Argonnes 
southeast and from St. Mihiel west. Ludendorff decided for 
the offensive against the English. The plan involved a major 
effort at breakthrough between Arras, St. Quentin, and La 
Fére, by 63 divisions of the Seventeenth, Second, and Eight- 
eenth Armies. Following this the mass of the assault group 
under Crown Prince Rupprecht (Seventeenth and Second 
Armies), supporting its left flank on the Somme, was to swing 
northwest to roll up the British front to the north into the 
sea. Dreams were being indulged in of guns of long range 
which were then to bombard the English coast. The Eight- 
eenth Army was to secure the crossings of the Somme, split 
the English from the French, and protect the entire operation 
toward the south. 

The German G.H.Q. did not seem to feel certain of the 
success of these operations for it prepared other offensives; 
for example, one in Flanders against Hazebrouck. In case 
the breakthrough failed, it planned to demolish the front by 
repeated blows. Thus not everything was risked on the one 
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attempt. Reserves were kept behind the other points of at- 
tack as well. This was not to be without its consequences. 
Furthermore, the disposition of forces for the great break- 
through was not a happy one. The Seventeenth Army had 
17 divisions and 1900 guns; the Second Army had 18 divisions 
and 1800 guns; while the Eighteenth Army, whose mission 
was really merely secondary, was the strongest, with 24 di- 
visions and 2500 guns. 

On 21 March 1918 the attack commenced. It was the 
most colossal undertaking that had ever been assigned to 
any army. 

On the first day the forward enemy positions were taken 
at practically every point. But then the advance of the 
Seventeenth Army and of the right wing of the Second Army 
was brought to a halt. The Eighteenth Army and the left 
wing of the Second Army which had found a weak point 
in the enemy’s front, continued to advance victoriously. 
The center of gravity had moved to the south. On the third 
day the question confronted the German G.H.Q. whether to 
hold up the Eighteenth Army in order to strengthen the 
Seventeenth Army by surplus units of the former. This 
would have meant loss of time. It was therefore decided 
not to hinder the victorious advance of the Eighteenth Army. 
In fact, nine additional divisions were alloted to it in order 
to defeat the French north wing as well. The Second Army 
received one division and the Seventeenth Army received 
several divisions in order to extend the attack to the north 
bank of the Scarpe. However, the attack on Arras proceeded 
slowly. The Eighteenth Army gained ground to the west 
and southwest. The directions of advance were now spreading 
apart like rays. 

The most important strategical objective which was 
now to be taken was Ameins, where a valuable strategic lateral 
road crossed the Somme. To this end the Eighteenth Army 
was in fact held up to await the advance of the Second. But 
on the 30th the enemy resistance stiffened everywhere. The 
attack was delayed temporarily and then taken up anew on 
4 April with the employment of fresh forces. But these efforts 
were unsuccessful. The gap which had existed in the enemy 
front had now been closed. The attack on Amiens had to 
be stopped fifteen kilometers from the city. 
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The Germans had attained a tactical success. On the 
south wing they had advanced 60 km. and captured 90,000 
prisoners. But meanwhile 90 German divisions had been 
employed. Strategically, however, the results were not satis- 
factory. For Amiens, where the swing to the north was to 
commence, had not been reached. Furthermore, the new 
front was now 55 km. longer than the original front had been, 
and now the flanks were open for envelopment by the enemy. 
The cause of these unsatisfactory results is to be sought in 
the erroneous disposition of forces. The center of gravity 
should have been kept in the Second Army which had been 
sent toward Amiens. The majority of the additional divi- 
sions should have been assigned to it. The German G.H.Q. 
neglected to secure Austro-Hungarian aid. Ten divisions, 
for example, would readily have been granted in return for the 
services of the German Fourteenth Army in the Fall of 1917. 
After the strategic failure of the March offensive the 
German G.H.Q. undertook the secondary measure of deliver- 
ing a series of separate blows on the enemy front. Armentieres, 
Soissons, and Reims were successively the objectives and in 
each attack ground was gained. This resulted in lengthening 
the front by 100 km. However, the strength of the German 
armies was constantly getting less. The divisions brought 
from the East did not compensate for the casualties. Mean- 
while the Allies were getting American reinforcements and 
on 18 July they initiated a counteroffensive, putting the 
Germans on the defensive. This was the beginning of a bitter 
end. 
CONCLUSIONS 


The idea of strategic breakthrough is to get room for 
envelopment, because only by attack in flank and rear can 
a decisive success be attained. 

The foregoing examples have shown how difficult it is 
to break through an enemy front so completely that there 
results a gap entirely clear of troops. In June 1916 the Rus- 
sians succeeded most nearly to this ideal without taking 
advantage of it. Next best was the breakthrough of the 
Central Powers at Flitsch—Tolmein. In all the other cases 
the attacker had to be content with throwing the enemy out 
of his position system and bringing about an open warfare 
situation. In certain cases the enemy was able to check the 
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withdrawal and restore the front (Italians 1916 on the edge 
of the plateau; English and French at Ameins, 1918); in other 
cases it was even possible for them to undertake a counter- 
offensive (Luck, 1916; Zalosce, 1917). 

The first requisite to the success of a strategic break- 
through is a major effort to pierce the enemy front com- 
pletely. For this a point must be selected where tactical 
breakthrough ‘is possible. For the best strategic plans 
are useless if the attack is halted in the enemy’s position. 
This is the meaning of the misunderstood Ludendorff thesis 
that: “Tactics must be put ahead of pure strategy.” Next 
there must be thorough reconnaissance of the enemy posi- 
tion, strict secrecy as to the moment for surprise, provision 
for adequately trained and rested troops, equipment (espe- 
cially artillery), trench mortars, gas matériel, tanks, aero- 
planes, ete. Furthermore an exact but elastic attack schedule 
must be created and held to. Demonstrations on other fronts 
are of advantage. 

Strategical purposes however must not be forgotten. The 
location of breakthrough must be such that an extensive 
flanking effect on the enemy front is possible. In this the 
breakthrough echelon must have protection. A salient ex- 
tending into one’s own territory is a favorable location (Gor- 
lice, Schyltal, Flitsch-Tolmein. At Zalosce this was secured 
by a diagonal attack along the Sereth). This situation has 
the advantage that the front is shortened as the advance 
proceeds, thus making reserves available for reinforcement 
(Gorlice, Zalosce). If the focus of the attack, the point where 
envelopment is to begin, does not lie within but behind the 
enemy’s front the danger exists, not that it will not be reached, 
but that the force reaching it will have spent its shock power 
(Eighth Russian Army after the crossing of the Styr at Luck 
on 9 June, 1916). It is still worse if this occurs before the 
objective is reached (offensive in South Tyrol before reaching 
the edge of the plateau; German March offensive at Amiens). 
In a breakthrough of mountain positions into the plains, such 
choice of direction must be made as will afford the fewest 
terrain difficulties. It is particularly important that forces 
be kept available for immediate exploitation of the break- 
through. (In the first breakthrough in Schyltal Falkenhayn 
neglected this; similarly Brussilov had no strong army re- 
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serves in June 1916.) In the South Tyrol offensive the basic 
idea of employing the Third Army for strategic exploitation 
was early abandoned. 

In the World War, from Spring 1915 until the last break- 
through battle in Macedonia at Doiran, all successful cam- 
paigns were initiated by a breakthrough of the enemy front. 
The question now arises whether strategic breakthroughs, as 
carried out during the World War, will be possible in future. 
For today we are undoubtedly at a turning point with respect 
to the type of combat. Surprise attack by great air fleets 
will initiate future wars. Motorized troops and tanks will 
precede armies to prepare favorable situations for ground 
troops. Will an early decision be possible when two autono- 
mous states with equal armament go to war? Who can say? 
It is possible that air fleets and motorized forces will exhaust 
themselves before a decision is reached, and that a stalemate 
will result, as often happened during the World War. In 
such event if open warfare is to be resumed the Supreme 
Command must initiate the means thereto. The break- 
through examples of the World War would be of value to it. 
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Royal Tank Corps Journal (Great Britain) 


Signal Corps Bulletin...... 


Wissen und Wehr (Germany).. 


Foreign Policy Association: Foreign Policy Reports 


International Conciliation...... 


Political Science Quarterly. 
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for the current quarter. 
betically. 


Army and Navy Journal 


3 JUNE 1933 

(1) C.C.C. developments 

(2) Personalities and personal rela- 
tionships in the American Expeditionary 
Forces. Major General Harbord 

(3) Army personnel saved; Senate 
kills furlough 

(4) General Pershing’s Memorial Day 


Address 
10 JUNE 1933 

(5) Service pensions 

(6) Conference to decide on half-pay 
furloug 

(7) C.C.C. officers remain on Navy 
Dept. pay roll ; 

(8) The Army promotes good citizen- 
ship. Captain Spoerry 

(9) Akron investigation 


17 JUNE 1933 

(10) Service pensions 

(11) Reorganization plans hit defense 
functions 

(12) National Guard bill passed. Brig. 
General Reckord 

(13) Inequalities of pay 

(14) Army mechanization 
_ (15) Navy yards—their functions and 
importance. Captain Kintner, USN 


24 JUNE 1933 


(16) Medical Service in the combat 
zone. (I) Lieut.Colonel Darby 


1 JuLY 1933 
(17) Naval policy stresses ‘Fleet sec- 
ond to none’ 
(18) Signal Corps C.C.C. duties 
(19) General Malone addresses C.C.C. 
(20) Medical Service in the combat 
zone. (II) Lieut.Colonel Darby 


8 JULY 1933 


(21) Budget Bureau agrees to more 
Guard drills 


(22) Army’s CCC report 


Section 3 
CATALOG OF SELECTED PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


This section catalogs the articles selected from Library periodicals 
Periodicals in this Catalog are arranged alpha- 


= 


(23) Communications in the Navy. 
Captain Hooper, USN 
(24) The Army MC and the CCC 


15 JuLy 1933 

(25) Make flight pay study on Pres- 
ident’s orders 

(26) Adm. Sims urges USNA change 

(27) Struggle to preserve all army 
components 

(28) The Panama Canal. Lieut.Colo- 
nel Schley 


22 JULY 1933 

(29) Battle force practice will not be 
conducted 

(30) President orders pension study 

(31) Army modernization plan meets 
opposition 

(82) The training of horses for bat- 
tery use. Major Baehr 

(33) Personal budget 

(84) CCC commander’s experiences 

(35) Army welcomes General Balbo 

(386) Commended for CCC duty 

(87) CCC broadcast 

(38) Injustice to widows of the mili- 
tary services 

29 JULY 1933 

(39) Public Works Board allows funds 
for sea coast defense 

(40) Long awaited naval building goes 
forward 

(41) The medical supply problem in 
the United States Army. Major General 
Patterson 

(42) Speed forestry work of CCC 

(43) Army FD and the CCC 

(44) President authorizes funds for 
additional ORC training 


5 Aucust 1933 
(45) Procurement combine may omit 
war items 
(46) The pistol—valuable but misun- 
derstood. Lieutenant Hitchings 


12 Aucust 1933 


(47) Officer strength vital, Secretary 
Dern asserts 
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(48) Japanese maneuvers, ship build- 
ing, bring comment in daily press 

(49) National Guard Bureau compiles 
history data. Lieut.Colonel Scammel 


19 AuGusT 1933 
(50) West Virginia wins battleship’s 
pennant 
(51) Navy flight training 
(52) First Corps Area CCC 
(53) Redistribution of Army 


26 AuGusT 1933 

(54) Admiral Standley cites Navy per- 
sonnel needs 

(55) Army General Officers appointed 
and assigned 

(56) Regrouping of the Army 

(57) Would strengthen “B” Board 

(58) The General Board of the Navy. 
Lieut.Colonel Lucas 

(59) Army F.D. pays CCC bills 


2 SEPTEMBER 1933 

(60) Nine outstanding CCC compan- 
ies announced for award of Army and 
Navy Journal medals 

(61) Physical fitness for flying. Lieut. 
Colonel Jones 

(62) Army officers on public works 
administration 


9 SEPTEMBER 1933 
(63) Budget orders omit pay cut, 
retain freeze 
(64) The Army Nurse Corps. Major 
Julia C. Stimson 


16 SEPTEMBER 1933 
(65) Army housing to get funds; quit 
posts 
(66) New cost index may eliminate 
pay slash 
(67) U.S. waterways experiment sta- 
tion. Lieutenant Nichols 


23 SEPTEMBER 1933 
(68) Quiz service officers in D.C. on 
living cost 
(69) Funds for army construction 


30 SEPTEMBER 1933 
(70) Study of living costs seen as 
restoring pay 
(71) The Navy as a career for the 
enlisted man. Captain Claude 


Army and Navy Register 


3 JUNE 1933 


(1) Automobile tax unlawful 
(2) Protests reduction of army 


10 JUNE 1933 


(3) National Guard status bill 
(4) Operations of the C.C.C. 


17 JUNE 1933 


(5) Warns of false economy 

(6) The reorganization order 
24 1933 

(7) Operations of the C.C.C. 


(8) The Chief of Infantry 
(9) Motorization of Army 


1 JuLy 1933 
(10) United States naval policy 
(11) Graduation at Army War College 


8 JULY 1933 

(12) Upholds military training 

(13) Aircraft inspection tour 

(14) Commendation by Chief of Staff 

(15) Veterans’ benefits 

(16) National Guard conference 

(17) Future of the C.C.C 

(18) Army a priceless possession. (Ad- 
dress by the Hon. Harry H. Woodring, 
the Assistant Secretary of War) 

(19) Army C.C.C. record 

(20) Mechanizing the Army 


15 JuLy 1933 
(21) Conservation Construction Corps 
(22) Ammunition denied Army 
(23) Proper, adequate National De- 
fense. General Fuqua 
(24) The Army of the United States 


22 1933 

(25) Cost of living 

(26) Controversy over funds 

(27) Paid in full 

(28) Navy passenger transportation 
29 JULY 1933 

(29) Army modernization program 

(30) Conservation Corps work 

(31) Southern camps for C.C.C. 

(82) The Navy and procurement 

(83) Invincible navy and model army 
5 AuGustT 1933 

(34) Discipline in C.C.C. camps 

(35) Challenges all C.C.C. camps 

(36) Why America should not disarm 
12 AuGusT 1933 

(37) Army cannot be reduced 

(38) Psychology of the C.C.C. 

(39) Emergency conservation work 

(40) Birthday of Panama Canal 
19 AuGusT 1933 

(41) Army concentration 

(42) National Guard curtailments 
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(43) Motorized cavalry 

(44) Militant veterans’ organization 
(45) Gas proofing of tanks 

(46) Medical regiment organization 


day 
(47) Qualifications for C. and G. School 
(48) Representative Wadsworth’s 


views 
. 26 AuGusT 1933 
(49) G.S.C. eligible list 
(50) Navy Day 
(51) Army general officers 
(52) The Infantry School 


2 SEPTEMBER 1933 
(53) Unification of communications 
(54) General Staff badge 
(55) Field service with the C.C.C. 


9 SEPTEMBER 1933 
(56) The Marine Corps 
(57) The Cuban situation 
(58) Across Texas to Gulf 


16 SEPTEMBER 1933 
(59) Elimination of pay cut 
(60) Army posts and stations 
(61) The future of Guam 
(62) The G.S. insignia 


23 SEPTEMBER 1933 


(68) Army public works 
(64) Repairs at army posts 


30 SEPTEMBER 1933 


(65) Four-Army organization 
(66) Back to 1914? 


Army Medical Bulletin (Supplement— 
Veterinary Bulletin) 


JULY 1933 
(1) Tetanus in domestic animals with 
special reference to experience with this 
disease in Cuba. Lieutenant McNellis 
statistics. Major Fitz- 
gera 


Army, Navy and Air Force Gazette 
(Great Britain) 


18 May 1933 
(1). The centenary of Count Schlief- 
fen. « (II) Lieut.-General Groener 
(2) Army reorganisation in France 


25 May 1933 

(3)*From Jehol to Chinese Turkestan. 
Brig.-General Bruce 

(4) Is the combined training of Regu- 
lar and T.A. Divisions possible and ad- 
visable in peace? 

(5) Army and Air Force co-operation 
—A French comment 


Periodical Articles—Catalog 


1 JUNE 1933 
(6) The diseases of Generalship 


8 JUNE 1933 

(7) Mr. Lloyd George and the shell 
shortage in 1914-15 

(8) The American War of 1812-15. 
I—The defeated attempt to capture 
Canada. Bradley 

(9) Cavalry failure to exploit, 1914 

(10) The Japanese army 


15 JUNE 1933 
(11) Is air control possible? 


22 JUNE 1933 
(12) Wastage in the Territorial Army. 
Brevet Colonel Voysey 
(13) Army training 
(14) The American War of 1812-15. 
II. Bradley 
29 JUNE 1933 
(15) Army training 
(16) South American wars 
(17) The American War of 1812-15. 
Ill. Bradley 
(18) Some tendencies of post-war mil- 
itary criticism. Colonel Beadon 


6 JULY 1933 
(19) Army training 
(20) Bombing from the air 
(21) Twenty-five years of the Terri- 
torial Army. Colonel Codrington 
(22) The American War of 1812-15. 
IV. Bradley 
13 JULY 1933 
(23) Disarmament 
(24) Thoughts on administration. 
(VII) By ‘‘Obverse”’ 


20 JULY 1933 
(25) Thoughts on administration. 
(VIII) By ‘“‘Obverse”’ 
(26) The 1933 air exercises 


27 JULY 1933 

(27) The air exercises 

(28) Polish Army ethnic composition 

(29) French Army reorganisation 

(30) Thoughts on administration. (IX) 
By “Obverse” 

(31) Submarines. (I) By ‘“‘Navalis” 

(32) Territorial Army training 


3 AuGuST 1933 
(33) The Navy and the nation. By 
a Flag Officer 
(34) Post-war ships on view. Salient 
features of their construction. By 


“Nauticus” 
(35) Submarines. (II) By ‘“‘Navalis” 
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10 AuGust 1933 
(86) The German Army of the future 


17 AuGusT 1933 
(37) Submarines. (III) By “Na- 
valis” 


24 AuGusT 1933 
(38) Supply of information in war 
(89) Thoughts on administration. (X) 
By “Obverse” 
31 AuGusT 1933 
(40) Japanese expansion. 
Makgill-Crichton 
(41) Army training 
(42) Italian manoeuvres 


Maitland- 


Army Ordnance 


MAY-JUNE 1933 


(1) The arms embargo resolution. 
Moore 

(2) Modern naval ordnance. Bywater 

(8) Early history of American Ord- 
nance. Brigadier General Tschappat 
no? Automatic firearms. Major Hat- 
cher 

(5) The guns must travel fast. Lieu- 
tenant Colby 

(6) Medieval and early modern cycle 
of war. Nickerson 

(7) The ancient cycle of war. Lieut. 
Colonel Brady 

(8) Development of mechanical time 
fuzes 

JULY-AUGUST 1933 

(9) Aggression and aggressive weap- 
ons. Major General Fuller 
_ (10) We must have munitions train- 
in 


g. Goss 

(11) Early history of American Ord- 

nance. Brigadier General Tschappat 
(12) Defense against the Hedgehop- 

per. Discussions by Major Eastham, 

Major Woodberry, & Major Hibbs 


Army Quarterly (Great Britain) 


JULY 1933 

(1) Military prize essay, 1933: Dis- 
cussion of certain illustrative operations 
and the lessons to be learnt from them. 
(Imperial policing; Minor expeditions; 
Major campaigns; A national war.) 
Captain Wimberley 

(2) Canada and Imperial Defence. 
By “Canuck” 

(3) The Empire and modern war. 
Major Robertson 

(4) The Germans in the spring and 
summer of 1915. (Volume VIII of the 
German Official Account) 


(5) With the British Army in Con- 
stantinople. A personal narrative. Ma- 
jor-General Marden 

(6) “History relates.” 
eral Bird 

(7) The French official war history. 
21st of February-lst of November 1916 

(8) Disarmament in the Far East. 
Brigadier-General Bruce 

(9) “The other side of the hill.” 
No. IX. The Somme: 15th of Septem- 
ber, 1916 
Charles George Gordon. Major 

1) The place of the American Civil 
War in the evolution of war. Major- 
General Fuller 

(12) The Territorial Army and “The 
Pledge” 

(13) Soviet aircraft versus desert tribes- 
men. Nazaroff 

(14) The Staff and war. 
Denne 

(15) Tales of my uncle. 
Guesswork. Severn 


Major-Gen- 


Lieutenant 
No. 4— 


Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires 
(Belgium) 
By Major C.A. Willoughby 
May 1933 


(1) “Les Transports de Troupes par 
avions.” [Transporting troops by air- 
plane.}] Colonel-Aviateur Desmet 

The author discusses a method of 
utilizing aeroplanes that has hitherto 
not been extensively used, viz., for the 
transport of troops. The British have 
made use of aeroplanes for carrying a 
company of infantry from Egypt to 
Cyprus in October, 1931, and a whole 
— from Egypt to Irak in June 


The author quotes various writers 
who have made a study of this method 
of employing troops, and singles out for 
special mention a German writer, F.W. 
Borgmann. The latter proposes to or- 
ganize the air force in divisions consist- 
ing of fifty fighting planes and two hun- 
dred carrying planes, each of the latter 
carrying seven or eight men and a 
machine gun, or else a gun or a load of 
ammunition weighing a ton. 

Colonel Desmet thinks there is con- 
siderable scope for dropping men carry- 
ing parachutes from aeroplanes: detach- 
ments so dropped could secure important 
focal points behind the enemy’s lines. 
The defense of a small country like 
Belgium against this form of attack 
presents considerable difficulties. 
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(2) ‘‘Franchissement des Cours d’eau.” 
[River crossings.] (I) Lieutenant Thon- 


nar 

In this first article the writer lays 
down some general principles regarding 
the crossing of rivers. Both from a 
strategical, as well as from a tactical 
point of view, a river retains, even 
under modern conditions, its value as 
an obstacle. 

An army may be called upon to effect 
a crossing under various conditions. The 
crossing may be unopposed. If the 
bridges have been left intact, it is only 
a question of a contraction of the front; 
possibly extra bridges may re- 
quired. If the bridges have been de- 
stroyed, delay must ensue until the 
necessary repairs have been carried out. 
On the other hand, the enemy may op- 
pose the crossing. In such a case, it 
may be possible to out-maneuver him. 
Such an opportunity will seldom occur, 
and it will usually be necessary to force 
a crossing, one of the most difficult 
operations that can be carried out in war. 

After a crossing has been effected, a 
river still remains an obstacle. The 
bridges in rear of an army are still 
liable to destruction by long-range gun 
fire or aircraft. To fight with a river 
behind one is a difficult operation and 
bad for the morale of the troops. 

The writer points out how the am- 
phibious Carden-Loyd tank has con- 
tributed to the solution of crossing 
water in the face of enemy fire. Such 
tanks would have been invaluable in 
the landing at Helles in 1915, or in the 
projected attack on the Belgian coast 
in 1917. 

(3) “Sebastien le Prestre de Vauban.” 
{Marshal Sebastien de Vauban.] Major 
Delvaux 

A sketch of the life of Vauban, Mar- 
shal of France, the tercentenary of whose 
birth was celebrated in May. 

An orphan at the age of ten, he was 
brought up by the village curé, and, at 
the age of seventeen, enlisted under 
Condé, who was hostile to Mazarin and 
the King. Captured by the royalist 
army, and pardoned, he entered the 
service of the King. His life was de- 
voted to his country. He took part in 
humerous sieges, among which Mae- 
stricht, Oudenarde, Valenciennes, Ypres, 
and Luxemburg are some of the most 
noteworthy. He marked out the French 
frontier with a network of fortifications, 
too numerous to mention in detail, but 


Periodical Articles—Catalog 


Ypres, Dunkirk, and Toulon are some 
of his greatest works. 

Besides being pre-eminent as one of 
the greatest of military engineers, he 
was distinguished as a canal engineer, 
and many of the canals in the northeast 
of France owe their conception to him. 

(4) “Histoire de la Campagne 1914- 
1918 sur le front russe.—La Bataille de 
Galicie en aofit 1914.” [The campaigns 
of 1914-1918, Russian front. The Battle 
of Galicia, August 1914.] (III) General 
Golovine 

This article is continued from the 
March number, and deals with the 
operations in Galicia between the 26th 
and 30th August. 

On the 26th and 27th August the bat- 
tle of Tomasov was fought, in which the 
XXV, V, and XVII Corps of the Fifth 
Russian Army were engaged. The po- 
sition of the opposing armies is shown 
on a sketch. 

Another sketch shows the battles of 
Zloczov and the Gnila-Lipa, fought on 
the 27th, 28th, and 29th August, be- 
tween the Third and Eighth Russian 
Armies and the Second and Third 
Austro-Hungarian Armies. 

Points of interest in this portion of 
the campaign are that General Russki, 
commanding the Third Russian Army, 
disregarded the orders he had received 
and continued to march on Lemberg. 
On the 28th, the Fourth and Fifth Rus- 
sian Armies were separated by an in- 
terval, very lightly masked, of 65 
kilometers, while there was a fresh gap 
of 75 kilometers between the Fifth and 
Third Armies. From that moment 
General Conrad’s objective became the 
crushing of the Fifth Army. It appears 
that up to that time he was unaware 
p Pig existence of the Eighth Russian 


(5) “Conférence pour la reduction et 
la limitation des armements. Le plan 
MacDonald.” [The MacDonald plan 
of disarmament.] 

A detail of the British plan for the 
reduction of armaments submitted to the 
Geneva Conference. 


JUNE 1933 

(6) “Pages d’Histoire de l’Armée Belge 
au cours de la Guerre 1914-1918.—Les 
travaux des Pontonniers de Forteresse 
de la Position Fortifiée d’Anvers du ler 
aoa au 10 octobre 1914.” [History of 
the Belgian Army during the war 1914- 
18.] Général-Major Pierard 
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An account of work carried out by the 
fortress engineers of Antwerp from 1 
August to 10 October, 1914. The les- 
sons to be learned from these operations 
are (1) that semi-permanent floating 
military bridges are too narrow—thoy 
should be wide enough to take wheeled 
and foot traffic in both directions, (2) 
that they should be protected against 
enemy aircraft, (3) the number of officers 
in engineer companies is insufficient. 

(7) “Etude de la rupture du contact 
par un regiment d’infanterie.” [Rreak- 
ing contact. Study of concrete case by 
infantry regiments.] Lieut.-Colonel 
Bouha 

A tactical scheme worked out with 
the aid of a map. 

(8) ‘‘Représentation de l’ennemi dans 
nos exercises.” [Enemy representation 
in exercises.] Colonel de Cae 

A brief study of the German regula- 
tions regarding tactical exercises. 

(9) “‘Franchissement des Cours d’Eau.” 
{River crossings.| (II) Lieutenant Thon- 
nard 

A description of the crossing of the 
Piave by the Franco-Italian Army 
between the 25th and 30th October, 1918. 

The site selected for the crossing was 
not a good one; it was chosen because 
the river happened to be narrowest at 
that point; but it was commanded by 
the Austrian artillery. The operation 
was successful in spite of the great dif- 
ficulties met. The force of the current 
was very strong, and caused delay, 
losses of boats, numerous breakages in 
the bridge, etc. The crossing was so 
fully exposed to the enemy’s fire, that, 
in spite of every effort, it was not pos- 
sible to build more than one bridge, and 
troops were only able to pass over it 
intermittently. 


Success was due to the excellent 
arrangements and precise orders issued 
by the command, to surprise—the sound 
of the work being partly drowned by 
the noise of the river—and to the re- 
markable energy displayed by the as- 
saulting regiment (the 107th) and by 
the bridging troops. 

Some of the lessons learned from this 
maneuver are that the number of boats 
and amount of equipment should not 
be calculated too finely: an ample re- 
serve of material and personnel should 
be allowed for. The necessity was dis- 
covered for proper communication from 
bank to bank once the first troops had 
gotten across. 


(10) “Histoire de la Campagne 1914- 
1918 sur le front russe.—La Bataille de 
Galicie en aoftt 1914.” [The campaigns 
of 1914-1918, Russian front. The Bat- 
tle of Galicia, August 1914.) (IV) 
General Golovine 

The writer describes the operations 
of the 29th, 30th, and 31st August, 
first from the Austrian, and then from 
the Russian point of view. 

After the battle of Gnila-Lipa, on the 
29th, General Russki, commander of the 
Third Russian Army, had a superiority 
over the enemy of two to one, which he 
could have taken advantage of by press- 
ing on to the north of Lemberg. In- 
stead of that, he persisted in attempting 
the capture of Lemberg. 

On 30 August, General Conrad launch- 
ed his counter-offensive against the 
Third Russian Army, but it failed to 
attain its object. The front of the 
Austrian Army was penetrated at the 
junction between the Third and Sec- 
ond Armies, and a retirement was 
ordered. The Russians ohtained a tac- 
tical victory on that day, but no im- 
portant strategic result followed. 

31 August tharks the end of the first 
stage of the battle in Galicia. The 
mistakes in the Russian plan of cam- 
paign gave the Austro-Hungarians a 
superiority between the Bug and the 
Vistula, strategically the more impor- 
tant zone. In the second stage the su- 
periority changed over to the other side 
in consequence of General Conrad’s mis- 
takes and the Russian counter-measures, 


Canadian Defence Quarterly (Canada) 
JULY 1933 

(1) The influence of mechanization 
and motorization on the organization 
and training of the non-permanent active 
militia. (Prize essay, 19382) Major 
Baird and Lieutenant Goforth 

(2) The causes of the War of 1812 

(3) The Fleet Air Arm. Squadron 
Leader Stevenson 

(4) The miniature battle practice 
range as an aid to training. Captain 
Worthington 


Cavalry Journal 
MAY-JUNE 1933 

(1) Cavalry in future war. Colonel 
Grunert 

(2) The employment of the light ma- 
chine gun. Captain Heavey ; 
_ (8) Reserve Officer active duty train- 
ing. Major O’Connor 
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(4) International small bore rifle com- 

tition 

(5) Tactical mobility of cavalry. Col- 
onel von Wiktorin (Austrian Army) 
_ (6) Men make war; men must fight 
it. Lieut.Colonel Lentz 

(7) Jaroslavice, 1914. von Berchem 

(8) A tribute to General Charles King. 
Brigadier General Brown 


JuLy-AuGuST 1933 


(9) What a cavalryman should know 
of the air. Major Flint 

(10) The cavalry of the V‘kings. Pratt 

(11) Modern methods in stream cross- 
ings. Major Almond 

(12) Annual maneuvers at Benning. 
Lieut.Colonel Stilwell 


Cavalry Journal (Great Britain) 


JULY 1933 

(1) Cavalry in France, March-April 
1918. Part VI. Lieut.-Colonel Preston 

(2) An eye for a horse. Part III. 
Lieut.-Colonel Goldschmidt 

(3) L’Ecole Militaire et d’Application 
de la Cavalerie et du Train (Saumur). 
Captain Scott 

(4) “Muddling through.” Aye ' 

(5) Cavalry battle honours. Part 
VIII. Major Edwards 

(6) Royal Horse Artillery and me- 
chanization. Major Ellis 


Cavalry School Mailing List 


15 JUNE 1933 


(1) Outline of the use of cavalry in 
the World War 

(2) Reconnaissance—French I Caval- 
ry Corps and German I Cavalry Corps, 
August, 1914 

(3) Counterreconnaissance—German 
II Cavalry Corps in Belgium 

(4) Defense of a river line—Belgium 
Cavalry Division at Haelen 

(5) Delaying action—German I and 
II Cavalry Corps in the Battle of the 
Marne 

(6) Counterreconnaissance—French II 
Cavairy Corps on the Lys 

(7) Delaying action—French IT Cav- 
alry Corps in Flanders 

(8) Pursuit — German advance into 
Roumania 

(9) Filling a gap in the line—French 
I and II Cavalry Corps during German 
offensive, May-June, 1918 

(10) Exploitation—The British Cav- 
alry Corps at Amiens, 1918 
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(11) Exploitation of a breakthrough 
and pursuit—The Desert Mounted Corps 
in Palestine 

(12) British advance on Mosul 

(18) Exploitation of a breakthrough 
and pursuit—The French Cavalry in 
Macedonia, 1918 

(14) Exploitation of a breakthrough 
and pursuit—lItalian Cavalry at Vit- 
torio-Veneto, 1918 


15 SEPTEMBER 1933 
(15) Cavalry in future war 
(16) Royal Horse Artillery and me- 
chanization 
(17) Some further aspects of the case 
(18) Development of mechanized cav- 


ry 
(19) Organization of mechanized cav- 


alry 
(20) Riot service 
(21) Defense against the Hedgehop- 


per 
(22) First use of term “National 
Guard” in the United States 
(23) Cavalry and tanks 


Chemical Warfare 


JULY 1933 
(1) Organization of mechanized cav- 
alry. Captain Holt 
(2) Chemical warfare. Mills 
(3) Training program for a medical 
regiment 


Coast Artillery Journal 


MAy-JUNE 1933 


(1) Bombardment aviation. Lieuten-: 
ant Howard 

(2) Divisional organization. Major 
General Conner 

(83) Orientation guide for mobile Coast 
Artillery reconnaissance officers. Lieu- 
tenant Engelhart & Lieutenant Mitchell 

(4) Riot service. Captain Balke 

(5) Men make war; men must fight 
it. Lieut.Colonel Lentz 

(8) Strategy. Brigadier General How- 
an 

(7) Cavalry in future war. Colonel 
Grunert 

(8) East of Suez—Hong Kong. Turtle 

(9) Computation of scores for sea- 
coast artillery target practice in the 
National Guard and Regular Army 

(10) Coast Artillery Board Notes 


JULY-AUGUST 1933 


(11) The Fort Knox distant intelli- 
gence net. Lieut.Colonel Green 
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(12) The Coast Artillery Board. Colo- 
nel Sunderland 

(13) Discipline 

(14) The graphical mess chart. Lieu- 
tenant Lovell 

(15) Organization of a motor trans- 
port pool. Captain deCamp & Lieuten- 
ant Morton 


Esercito e Nazione (Italy) 
By Major C.A. Willoughby 


JANUARY 1933 

(1) ‘‘Egitto moderno.’’ {Modern 
Egypt.] Pigli 

Evolution of modern Egypt, since the 
introduction of modern parliamentary 
methods (New Constitution 1923) and 
the coronation of King Fuad I. Sig- 
nificance and consequences of the death 
of the liberal leader Zaglul Pasha. Brief 
description of the beneficial effects of 
the present administration. . With refer- 
ence to Egyptian-Italian relations, the 
favorable reception of the Egyptian 
Prime Minister is commented on: evi- 
dence of the all-comprising international 
politics of the Duce. 

(2) “La cavalleria a Tannenberg.” 
(Cavalry at Tannenberg.] Marazzani 

Valuable military-historical study, 
based primarily on Russian sources, 
comparatively unknown in present-day 
literature. Emphasis is laid on the re- 
markable operations of the 1st German 
Cavalry Divisions: At Stalluponen, on 
the left flank of the I Corps, at Pill- 
kauen in successful pursuit, finally at 
Tannenberg, in delaying actions on a 
broad front (60 kms) against slowly 
advancing units of the Njemen Army. 
In comparison, the numerically superior 
Russian Cavalry (Cavalry Corps Chan 
Hussein) appears inferior in command 
and execution. Opinion of a Russian 
participant, General Svietchin: ‘At the 
outbreak of the War, the German Cav- 
alry was entirely adequate for its varied 
missions . . . due to Bernhardi. The 
Russian Cavalry, on the contrary, ap- 
peared as a relic of past times.” 

(3) “Un battaglione di fanteria in 
esplorazione.” [Infantry battalion in 
reconnaissance.] Balzani 

Situation: Division advancing in moun- 
tainous terrain. The usual reconnais- 
sance squadron, organic with the Divi- 
sion, is absent; a battalion is charged 
with the service of security and informa- 
tion. Orders are fragmentary and oral. 
The battalion forms a covering force, 


composed of reinforced platoons (4 
platoons). The battalion commander 
retains 2 companies and 1 accompanying 
gun battery, centrally located; the Sig- 
nal Plat. Bn. Hq. is employed in the 
most important sector. 

(4) “Un gruppo da 75/13  nell’ay- 
vicinamento.” [A battalion of 75-mm. 
F.A. in the approach.] Marajeni 

Organization of Div. F.A.: 4 Battal- 
ions (one 155-mm. How.). The divi- 
sion advances in two columns. Distri- 
bution of artillery units: 2 Battalions, 
under control of division, one battalion 
with each of the march columns. The 
advance is by bounds, so that there is 
always at least one battery in firing po- 
sitions. The situation is built up, in 
hourly situations, until contact with 
the enemy is gained. In that case, the 
battalion supports the advance guard 
in all its actions, in greatest detail; this 
concludes the ‘‘approach” phase and the 
artillery reverts to control of the divi- 
sion, for coordination in the plan of 
fire, for the ensuing attack. 

(5) “Caratteristiche e funzioni del 
comando nella regolamentazione tedes- 
ca.” [Extract, German F.S.R. regard- 
ing delaying actions.] 


FEBRUARY 1933 


(6) “La protezione del traffico marit- 
timo.” [Protection of maritime com- 
merce.] Bahr 

Comparative argument to the effect 
that Italy requires a larger fleet than 
France, especially in the 10,000 ton 
cruiser class, particularly in view of the 
shortage in wheat, coal, iron, etc., which 
Italy must import while France has 
sufficient quantities. The same argu- 
ment applies to other nations, notably 
present-day Germany, etc. 

[A raid.] 


(7) “Un colpo di mano.” 
Naldi 

Preparation and execution of a night 
raid, against a small outpost. Strength: 
15 men, 1 officer, supported by MG 
platoon; heavy infantry weapons, in the 
battalions, participate in lateral inter- 
diction fires. Oral orders; the scheme is 
based on war experiences. 

(8) ‘Per i] domani dell’Europa.” [Eur- 
ope of tomorrow.] Chialvo 

Significant report on economic con- 
ference, recently convened by the Royal 
Academy of Science, Rome, Italy, deal- 
ing with the economic management of 
Europe; the enterprise was largely in- 
spired by Mussolini, whose practical 
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influence in international politics is be- 
coming more pronounced. 

(9) “L’impiego dei cementi_speciali 
nella fortificazione campale.” [Employ- 
ment of special concrete material in 
field fortification.] Morera 

Modern improvements in _ concrete 
materials, that harden within a rela- 
tively short time (3 days) enable the 
use of this material in a war of move- 
mend. The article covers various types: 
one type is noteworthy as containing a 
blend of 40% of aluminum; the so-called 
“granite-cement” is favored above Port- 
land cement, as cheaper and simpler in 
preparation. Recommended employment: 
Obstacles, antitank obstacles, local dams, 


etc. 
MARCH 1933 


(10) “L’attivita dell’esercito nell’anno 
X nel discorso del Ministro della Guerra.” 
(Extract: Annual Report of the Secre- 
tary of War.] 

In his annual report to the Legislature, 
the Secretary of War was able to show 
remarkable progress in organization and 
technical equipment of the Italian Army. 
This ceaseless activity toward perfection 
is indicative of the trend in European 
armaments and the seriousness with 
which national defense is regarded 
abroad. Noteworthy are: the extension 
of military obligatory service to include 
an age of 55; universal obligation for 
juvenile military training (schools, col- 
leges, ete.); passage of national defense 
law; providing for universal national 
economic effort; annual maneuvers on 
a large scale (3 reinforced divisions, 1 
mobile division [troppe celeri] strong air 
forces); general increase in automatic 
infantry weapons (M.G.) and heavy 
artillery; entirely new equipment for 
engineers, signal units, antigas equip- 
ment, ete. The very considerable im- 
provements have been effected with a 
military budget of 340 million lire. 

His remarks on motorization (mechan- 


ization) are significant, as least as far 
as the Italian viewpoint is concerned, 
and were largely influenced by the com- 
ments of a General Officer, who attended 
the British mechanized unit maneuvers, 


as a special observer. The Italians be- 
lieve that large motorized or mechanized 
units, of the English type, are not suit- 
able for Italy; such units depend on the 
available road net of a country. The 
probable Italian theater of war will be 
mountainous, as in the past (frontier 
areas); for the present, only a simple 
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conversion or motorization, of certain 
units is carried out: field-service and 
combat trains, all heavy and some light 
artillery, and light tanks; tests are under 
way to motorize all remaining units 
(infantry, engineer, communication units) 
with a view to transport to the battle 
area, and then fight on foot. The in- 
clusion of Fascist (black-shirt militia) 
units, in the cadre of the regular Army 
seems to have worked out satisfactorily. 

(11) ‘‘Fanteria e artiglieria—Esempio 
di cooperazione nella difesa.’”’ [Infantry- 
artillery cooperation in the defense.] 
Zani 

Situation: Regimental sector; frort- 
age—3,000 m, 3 battalions in the line, 
1 in reserve; artillery support: 2 Bns. 
75-mm.; a barrage of approximately 
1,000 m. width, located in the center 
of the sector; the remaining 2,000 m. 
are covered by the heavy infantry weap- 
ons; special protective barrages are also 
prearranged, in rear of the M.L.R. and 
fires are further coordinated for counter- 
attack, etc. A noteworthy feature is 
the provision (trace) of an intermediate 
position, primarily intended for the 
local protection of the artillery positions. 
Great emphasis is laid on the liaison 
between artillery and infantry com- 
manders through personal contact. Wire 
communication is established with each 
infantry battalion, prearranged rocket 
signals, etc. 

(12) “‘Rifornimento munizioni di un 
gruppo di artiglieria divisionale nell’at- 
tacco.”’ [Ammunition supply.  Divi- 
sional artillery battalion in attack.] 
Caméra 

Map problem, illustrative of situations 
in mountain warfare, dealing with the 
sequence of ammunition supply, in all 
details. Organization: 1 Battalion Moun- 
tain Artillery (3 Btries); ammunition 
available, per battery of 4 guns, 1,000 
rounds, including combat train. The 
route of supply is as follows: Divisional 
railhead (train) to Ammunition Depot, 
on light motor trucks (18 per Bn), from 
there, on munition columns (pack train 
of 60 mules) to R.P., for battery combat 
train (pack mules) and, by hand, to the 
firing emplacements of the guns. 

(18) ‘‘L’intercettazione telefonica.”’ 
[Interception of telephone communica- 
tions.] Grosso 

A brief discussion of usual methods of 
interception; this function is ordinarily 
provided for through special units fur- 
nished by G.H.Q. 
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Field Artillery Journal 


May-JUNE 1933 


(1) The significance of the truck- 
drawn battery of 75-mm. guns. Major 
General Malone 

(2) American military history. Major 
Benson 

(3) Tactics: An infantry point of 
view. Lieut.Colonel French 

(4) The battle of Montfaucon. Colo- 
nel Lanza 

(5) A practical method of high burst 
ranging. Lieutenant Wicks 

(6) The artillery preparation for at- 
tacks and the rupture of defensive 
zones. (II) General Cu'mann, French 
Army (Translated by Ma‘or Perry) 

(7) French artillery doctrine. Major 
Wood 

(8) Horse artillery mobility. Major 
Clark 


JULY-AUGUST 1933 

(9) Test of the truck-drawn 75-mm. 
battery. Major Wallace 

(10) Why the 75? Colonel Greer 

(11) What can a National Guard bat- 
tery accomplish in a year—and why? 
Sergeant Fish 

(12) Transporting the 75-mm. howit- 
zers by plane. Captain Merry 

(13) The end of the Battle of Mont- 
faucon. Colonel Lanza 

(14) Control of the fire of a battalion 
by a single forward observer. Lieuten- 
ant Blanchard 

(15) The use of chemical agents by 
the Field Artillery in future warfare. 
Maior Eager 

(16) Austrian medieval artillery. Colo- 
nel McCormick 


Fighting Forces (Great Britain) 


JUNE 1933 


(1) The Far East. Brigadier-General 
Bruce 
(2) America at war. Captain Liddell 


art 
(3) Roosevelt, Hitler and the New 


Commonwealth. By the Editor 

(4) The menace from the air. Naval 
Correspondent 

(5) The bloody Somme. Lieut.-Colo- 
nel Ford 

(6) Duffer’s raid. Major Burne 

(7) A tour in Spanish Morocco. Cap- 
tain Pryce 

(8) Wireless developments. Captain 


Wade 
AUGUST 1933 
(9) The State of Europe. Carter 


(10) Marlborough’s battlefields illus- 
trated. Ma‘or Burne 

(11) Disarmament—or war. Henry 

(12) The Far East. Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Bruce 

(18) Nejd and Iraq. Wing Com- 
mander Medhurst 


Infantry Journal 


MAY-JUNE 1933 

(1) Divisional organization. 
General Conner 

(2) Men make war; men must fight 
it. Lieut.-Colonel Lentz 

(3) Department of experiment, The 
Infantry School. Lieut.-Colonel Kelley 

(4) Riot service. Captain Balke 

(5) Machine guns, 35th Division, 
Meuse-Argonne operation, Sept. 
Oct. 1, 1918. TLieut.-Colonel Hay 

(6) Strategy. Brigadier General How- 
land 

(7) Cavalry in future war. 
Grunert 


Major 


Colonel 


JULY-AUGUST 1933 


(8) The establishment of the first 
Civilian Conservation Corps camp. Cap- 
tain Donovan. 

(9) The Army and reforestation. (Ex- 
tracts from statement by General Doug- 
las MacArthur) 

(10) Annual maneuvers at Benning. 
Lieut.-Colonel Stillwell 

(11) Discipline 

(12) Infantry in battle—miracles 

(13) Thoughts on organization. Lieut.- 
Colonel White 

(14) The largest C.C.C. camp in the 
country. Lieutenant Lindsey 

(15) Reconnaissance in history. Cap- 
tain Barry 

(16) Yes, Sir, the Army can! (Re- 
port of completion of War Department’s 
first objective on reforestation, by Colo- 
nel Duncan K. Major) 


Infantry School Mailing List 
1932-33 


VOLUME VI—JUNE 1933 


(1) Infantry in battle—Optimism and 
tenacity 

(2) Infantry in battle—Terrain 

(3) Infantry problems 

(4) What design tanks? 

(5) Tanks in special operations 

(6) Reserve machine guns in the at- 
tack 

(7) Historical map problem—Bertrix 

(8) Problem of decision—Brigade 
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(9) The Goose Egg 

(10) Company M 328d Infantry in 
the Meuse Argonne 

(11) The 3d Battalion 6th Infantry 
in the crossing of the Meuse 


Intelligence Summary (War Depart- 


ment) 
2 June 1933 
(1) Soviet Russia: Russia and the 
Chinese Eastern Railroad 
(2) Germany: Hitler’s program 
(3) China: Chinese aviation—A resume 


16 JUNE 1933 
(4) British Empire: Anglo-Japanese 
relations 
(5) Western Europe: France and the 
Four-Power Pact 
(6) Peru-Colombia: Settlement of Let- 
icia controversy 


30 JUNE 1933 
(7) Italo-Franco problems in Europe 
and Africa 
(8) Central Europe: Chancellor Doll- 
fuss fights Hitlerism’s spread in Austria 
(9) China: Japan give China truce 
14 JuLy 1933 
(10) Soviet Russia: Soviet outlook 
brightens 
. (11) Great Britain: Imperial Airways, 


d. 
(12) Bolivia-Paraguay: Chaco dispute 
28 JULY 1933 

(183) Italy: The Fascist Air Armanda 
Flight from Rome to Chicago 

(14) Spain: Government crisis and 
outline of present political situation 

(15) Central Europe: Making Ger- 
many a “Totalitarian” or one-party 


state 
11 AuGcustT 1933 

(16) British Empire: Anglo-German 
relations 

(17) Japan: Japan builds a case 
_ (18) Brazil: Efforts toward restora- 
tion of constitutional government and 
economic situation 


25 AuGustT 1933 
(19) Soviet Russia: Russian sea power 
(20) Central Europe: Hungary’s in- 
ternational relations 
(21) Cuba: The inauguration of a new 
Tegime 
8 SEPTEMBER 1933 


_ (22) France: General Brecard’s opin- 
‘ons on complete motorization and 
mechanization of cavalry 
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(23) League of Nations: The annua 
assembly of the League of Nations 

(24) Japan: Decline of the political 
parties 

22 SEPTEMBER 1933 

(25) Poland: Danzig’s Hitlerite govern- 
ment initiates a new policy toward Poland 

(26) Italy: Fascism and its implica- 
tions 

(27) Germany: Nazi methods of com- 
bating unemployment 


Journal of the Royal Artillery (Great 


Britain) 
JULY 1933 


(1) “Biennial practice has been intro- 
duced for the Royal Artillery, pro- 
ducing a two-year cycle of training. 
How can the best use be made of this 
system in its application both to the 
Regular (at home and abroad), and 
Territorial Artillery?” [‘‘Duncan’’ com- 
mended essay, 1932-33.] Captain Rees- 
Webbe 

(2) Observations when locating mov- 
ing targets at sea by cross bearings. 
Lieut.-Colonel Burrowes 

(3) Education and the Army. A brief 
historical sketch. Major Pemberton 

(4) Incidents of the past. Brigadier- 
General Cotton 

(5) The storming of Mont Kemmel. 
A further account. By “Flat Ridge 44” 


Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution (Great Britain) 


May 1933 


(1) Recent operations in Kurdistan. 
Group-Captain Garrod 

(2) The training of the Army for war. 
Brigadier Wavell 

(3) The freedom of the seas. Com- 
mander Bowles 

(4) “Discuss the importance to Mili- 
tary Aviation of fostering the growth 
of Civil Aviation. Suggest ways in 
which the latter could in its natural 
progress take account of the require- 
ments of Military Aviation.” Wing- 
Commander Andrews (Gold Medal Es- 
say [Air] 1932) 

(5) Generalship. 
Watteville 

(6) Strategical theories: A French 
authority. Admiral Richmond 

(7) Training and employment of regi- 
mental officers. Major Sherbrooke 

(8) The statute of Westminster. Ma- 


affy 
(9) Naval traditions. By ‘Observer’ 


Lieut.-Colonel de 
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(10) Operations of the Italian Air 
Force in North Africa, 1929-31 

(11) Security of divisional supply 
units. Captain Mead 

(12) Personal efficiency: A naval cate- 
chism. By ‘“Siluri” 
(13) French West Africa. Paul 
(14) The international situation 


Journal of the United Service Insti- 
tution of India (Great Britain— 


India) 
APRIL 1933 

(1) Tactical mobility. (Editorial) 

(2) Some aspects of training at home, 
1932. Major-General Milward 

(3) Some regrettable incidents on the 
North-West Frontier. Lieut.-Colonel 
Bennet 

(4) Imperial air routes. Major Salt 

(5) Iceland exonerated. Captain Gar- 
diner 

(6) Military organization—an evolu- 
tionary aspect. Captain Cooper 

(7) Military notes 


JULY 1933 

(8) Military intelligence in tribal war- 
fare on the North-West Frontier of 
India. Captain Davies 

(9) Modern counter-battery. Lieut.- 
Colonel Cherry 

(10) The fallacy of the line. The 
evolution of the modern attack. Lieut.- 
Colonel Body 

(11) The organization of Second and 
Third Line Transport in India. Cap- 
tain Snelling 


Marine Corps Gazette 


May 1933 


(1) First American flag to fly over 
foreign soil. Major McClellan 

(2) The new administration of the 
Navy Department 

(3) The education of a Marine officer. 
Brigadier General Williams 

(4) Foreign affairs. Healy 

(5) Naval support to the landing of 
a Marine Expeditionary Force. Colo- 
nel Miller 

(6) The antiaircraft .50 caliber ma- 
chine gun. Lieutenant Mathiessen 


AucustT 1933 

(7) The Western Hemisphere King. 
Major Fegan 

(8) A new naval policy. 
General Russell 

(9) The education of a marine officer. 
II: The Marine Corps Schools. Briga- 
dier General Williams 


Brigadier 


(10) The Far Eastern League. 
tain Knox 
Lg The siege of Nanking. Major 


il) Behind the record. Colonel Rei- 


Should the Marine Corps use 
chemical agents in guerrilla warfare? 
Lieutenant Linsert 

(14) Observations in Jehol Province, 
Captain Hagen 

(15) The tactics and technique of 
small wars. Lieutenant Colonel Utley 

(16) What the Marine Corps Reserve 
is doing. Colonel Meade 


Cap- 


Militar-Wochenblatt (Germany) 
By Major A. Vollmer 


4 May 1933 


(1) “Munitionstaktik.” [Ammunition 
expenditure.] (I) Oberst Héfl 

A consideration of the munition indus- 
try, experiences with munition expendi- 
ture in the World War, and data on 
amount of ammunition which must be 
carried for each type of weapon in 
modern armies, as well as a forecast of 
expenditure for each type of fire, and of 
the influence of the particular type of 
combat on munition expenditure. 

(2) “Eine selbstandige Panzerbrigade 
im Kampf.” [An independent armored 
unit in battle.] A review of “The Battle 
of Dora.” 

(3) “Die Reiterarmee 1914.” [The 
cavalry in 1914.] Leppa (See abstract, 
page 7) 

(4) “Die Luftverteidigung im Rahmen 
der neuzeitlichen Kriegfiihrung.”’ [Mod- 
ern defense against aircraft.] (ID) 
Hauptmann Thelen 

(5) “Die Wehrmacht Bulgariens.”’ [Na- 
tional defense of Bulgaria.] 

(6) “Aus der Werkstatt der Truppe: 
Geleitetes Abteilungsfeuer im Infanterie- 
kampf?” [From the workshop of the 
troops: Infantry combat—directed fire 
of detachments.| 

(7) “Taktische Aufgabe 6.’’ [Tactical 
exercise No. 6.] Part III: (a) Decision 
of commander ist Cavalry Division. 


11 May 1933 


(8) ‘“Munitionstaktik.”” [Ammunition 
expenditure.] (II) Oberst 

(9) “‘Neuzeitliches iiber kriegs- 
chemischen Dienst in der _ russischen 
Armee.” [New data on the Chemical 
Warfare Service in the Russian Army.] 
Major Kleeberg 
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(10) ‘‘Luftfahrt-Rundschau.” 
survey.] Hptm. Ritter 

A digest of Air Arm activities in 
France, England, and Denmark. 

(11) “Erziehung zur jungen Fiihrer- 
schaft des Heeres.” [Training of young 
leaders in the Army.] 

(12) ‘‘Zwei Soldaten.”’ 
A review of two books: 


[Aerial 


(Two soldiers.] 
“The Captain,” 


by Hans Henning Freiherr Grote, and 
“War Strength,” by Cordt v.Brandis. 
(18) ““Taktische Aufgabe 6.” 
tical exercise No. 6.] 
to Lesson 3. 


(Tac- 
Part IV. Solution 


18 May 1933 

(14) “Angriffsfiihrung im  Gebirgs- 
kriege.’” [The attack in mountain 
warfare.] Major Altrichter. 

(15) “Munitionstaktik.”’ [Ammunition 
expenditure.] (III) Oberst Hofl 

(16) “Wehrpolitische Ubersicht. Bal- 
kan, kleine Entente.’’ (Survey of Na- 
tional Defense: The Little Entente.] 

(17) ‘Das Material im Zukunftskrieg.”’ 
{Matériel in future warfare.] A review 
of Debeney’s ‘“‘Les Exigences de la guer- 
re de material’? (in Revue des deux 
mondes, March 15, 1933). 

(18) ‘‘Wehrstatistik.” [National De- 
fense statistics.] 

(19) “Englische Ansichten iiber Ka- 
vallerie.”” [English views on cavalry.] 

(20) “Taktische Aufgabe 7.” [Tac- 
tical exercise No. 7.] Part I. 


25 May 1933 
_(21)_“Technischer Rundblick.” [Tech- 
nical Survey.] Oberst Bliimner 
(22) “Echte Wehrhaftigkeit.” 
paredness.] (I) 
_ (28) “Taktische Aufgabe 7.” 
tical exercise No. 7.] Part II. 


4 JUNE 1933 


(24) “Die deutsche Stellung zur Abriis- 
tungsfrage auf Grund der Kanzlerrede.” 
[The German attitude on disarmament.] 

(25) “Regimentsreiterzug beim Infan- 
terie-Regiment.”’ [The cavalry platoon 
for the infantry regiment.] 

A plea for the assignment of a cavalry 
platoon as an organic part of the in- 
fantry regiment for use in close and 
combat reconnaissance, liaison, and com- 
munication. This organization would 
Prevent the dangerous weakening of 
reconnaissance battalions through call- 
Ing on them for mounted men. The 
platoon would be conversant with in- 
fantry necessities. It would be inval- 
uable in a country of few roads or under 


[Pre- 
[Tac- 
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adverse weather conditions when motors 
are useless. 

‘The French are credited with the 
purpose of forming such units out of 
reservists in war time, and the article 
in “Militar-Wochenblatt,” for 4 March 
1938, is referred to. (See translation 
in QRML No. 49, pages 47 & 56) 

(26) “Fortschritte in der Flugzeugab- 
wehr.” [Progress in antiaircraft.) A 
resumé of the article appearing in No. 
506, “Journal of the Royal United Ser- 
vice Institution.” 

(27) “Echte Wehrhaftigkeit.” [Pre- 
paredness.] (IT) 

(28) ‘“Polnisch-russische Militarkon- 
vention?” [Russo-Polish military con- 
vention.] 

(29) “Taktische Aufgabe 7.” [Tac- 
tical exercise No. 7.] Part III 


11 JUNE 1933 


(80) industriellen Grundlagen 
der sowjetrussischen Kriegsriistungen.” 
{The industrial bases for Russian mo- 
bilization. 

(31) “‘Artilleriezuteilung an grészere 
Kavallerieverbande.” [Artillery with lar- 
ger cavalry units.] Major Buhle (See 
abstract, page 5) 

(82) ““Gedanken iiber Sperren. An- 
lage, Verteidigung, Angriff.” [Thoughts 
on obstacles. Positions, defense, attack.] 

(88) “Die Verwendung schwarzer 
Truppen gegen zivilisierte Nationen.” 
[Use of black troops against civilized 
nations.] 

(84) “Taktische Aufgabe 7.” 
tical exercise No. 7.] Part IV 


18 JUNE 1933 


(35) ‘‘Reichsheer und Milizen.” [Army 
and militia.] 

(36) “Die militirische Ausbildung in 
Schulen und Universititen Englands.” 
{Military training in English schools and 
universities.] 

(37) “Ein tschechoslowakisches In- 
fanterie-Regiment bei den Kampfen um 
Vouziers, Oktober 1918.”’ [A Czecho- 
slovakian infantry regiment in the bat- 
tle of Vauziers, October 1918.] 

(38) ‘‘Schweizer Wehrprobleme.” 
{Swiss national defense.] 

(39) ‘Deutsche Treibstoffversorgung.” 
[German oil supply.] 

(40) ‘Der Berliner Lehrstuhl fir Wehr- 
wissenschaften.” [The Berlin chair of 
military science.] 

(41) “Aus der Werkstatt der Truppe: 
Schulschieszen mit s. MG.” [From the 
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workshop of the troops: Target practice 
with the heavy machine guns.] . 

(42) “Taktische Aufgabe 8.” [Tac- 
tical exercise No. 8.] Part I 


25 JUNE 1933 
(48) “Ergebnislose Abriistungskonfer- 
enz?” [Fruitless disarmament confer- 


nce.] 

(44) “Die Dauer neuzeitlicher Kriege.” 
[The length of modern wars.] 

(45) “‘Mechanisierte Brigade gegen In- 
fanteriedivision. Aus englischen Moné- 
vern.”’ [Mechanized brigade against in- 
fantry division. From the British ma- 
aneuvers.] General-major Zélsz (See 
abstract, page 14) 

(46) “‘Neuordnung im 6stlichen Mit- 
telmeer.”’ [Changes in the eastern Med- 
iterranean.] 

(47) “Der Offizier als Erzieher.’’ [The 
officer as trainer.] 

(48) “‘Aus der Werkstatt der Truppe: 
Vorschlige zur Ausbildung im verdeck- 
ten Einsatz s. MG.” [From the work- 
shop of the troops: Proposals for train- 
ing in the employment of concealed 
heavy machine guns.] 

(49) “Taktische Aufgabe 8.” [Tac- 
tical exercise No. 8.] Part II 

(50) “Distanzritt an der Kavallerie- 
schule.” [Endurance ride at the Cavalry 
School.] 

This year at last the officer and non- 
commissioned officer personnel of the 
German Cavalry School spent four weeks 
on the Senne training ground in jump- 
ing and riding over difficult terrain. 
After this period a long ride was held 
such as were formerly held for the 
Kaiser prizes. It began on 31 May in 
the afternoon and ended on the morning 
of 1 June. It tested the endurance of 
the horses as well. as the ability of the 
riders. Twenty officers participated— 
some on their own, some on government 
horses. 

The first leg of the ride was 80 km. 
in length. Over this course there were 
three routes. On each, 6 to 7 partici- 
pants rode at 15 minute intervals. The 
roads to be traversed on the first sec- 
tion of the ride, 20 to 24 km., were 
designated on a map. They led over the 
Egge Mountains or through the Teuto- 
burger forest to a control station. There 
the maps were called in and slips were 
distributed bearing a sketch of the rest 
of the march route. 

The difficulty of the ride lay in the 
fact that the first part of the route was 
hard to find in spite of the map fur- 


nished and was over broken country, 
while the second part had to be tra- 
versed without a map and for the most 
part during the hours of darkness. 


Military Engineer 


JULY-AUGUST 1933 
(1) The combat engineer regiment. 
Captain Kohloss 
(2) The Boulder Canyon project. 


Young 

(3) The difficulty of disarmament. 
(Editorial) 

(4) Lessons from Frederick the Great. 
II. Leuthen. Captain Colby 

(5) Heavy vehicles and light roads. 
Colonel Ladue 

(6) The new infantry drill regulations. 
Lieutenant Lock 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER 1933 

(7) The first modern battle. 
Commander Searles 

(8) World War engineer procurement. 
Captain Kohloss 

(9) Surveying and mapping the United 
States. Bowie 

(10) The lure of the unknown. Colo- 
nel Dean 

(11) Field Artillery miniature gun. 
Major General Bishop 


Lieut.- 


Military Surgeon 


JUNE 1933 
(1) Typhus and Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever in the United States. Dyer 
(2) The Kahn test in the United 
States Army. Major Schwartz 


JULY 1933 
(3) Organized Medical Services at 
Fort Benning, Georgia. Falk 
(4) Joint training of Army and Navy 
Medical Reserve. Major Hall & Lieut. 
Commander Hunt 
(5) Medical and military notes 


AUGUST 1933 
(6) The tribulations of a Medical 
Department private in the World War. 
Captain Symanski 


Naval Institute Proceedings 


JUNE 1933 

(1) The leadership of Nelson. Lieut- 
tenant Kline 

(2) Some notes on the distribution of 
officers. Lieutenant Robbins, Jr 

(3) The German Navy. Captain von 
Koblinski, German Army 
(4) The future of iisthode. Pratt 
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(5) Notes on international affairs 
(6) Statistical data on combatant ves- 


se 

(7) Tactics of large aircraft forces. 
Lieutenant Hayes 

(8) Puleston, Churchill, and the Dar- 
danelles. DeWeerd 


JULY 1933 


mi. The ships that count. Captain 
nox 

(10) The naval policy of the United 
States. Brownson 

(11) Kiel, 1918. von Berchem 

(12) The Texan Navy. Carter 


AucustT 1933 
(18) Treaty rights in China. Lieu- 
tenant Anderson 
(14) Marine Corps aviation in second 
Nicaraguan campaign. Captain Mul- 


cahy 

(15) Blockade, ultimate weapon of 
sea power. DeWeerd 

(16) Navigation of rigid airships. Lieu- 
tenant Peck 

(17) Historic ships of the Navy, 
“Columbia.”’ Neeser 


SEPTEMBER 1933 

(18) The realism of sea power. Cap- 
tain Gill 

(19) The inland navy of Austria. 
Pratt 

(20) The aircraft bomb and the naval 
gun. Lieut.-Commander Ramsey 

(21) The flow of strategic intelligence. 
Lieutenant Wood 


Quartermaster Review 


MAY-JUNE 1933 

(1) Steam and steel—a brief history 
of the railroad 

@) The outlook for national defense. 
ealy 

(3) And there was born an army. 

ope 

_(4) The Charnel house of the fron- 
tier. Lieutenant Shockley 

(5) Serving with the National Guard. 


Captain Meyer 


JULY-AUGUST 1933 
(6) One activity of the C.C.C. 
(7) The President prescribes—The or- 
ganization and supply of the C.C.C. 
Captain Fitz Gerald 


oe) Dominica the ancient. Captain 

eelty 

joke Supply at Gallipoli. Major ‘Little- 
n 


Abstracts—Foreign Articles 


Revista del Ejercito y de la Marina 
(Mexico) 


By Lieut. Colonel F. Emmanuelli 
FEBRUARY 1933 

(1) ‘‘Necesidad de una Doctrina Mex- 
icana de Guerra.”’ [The need of a Mex- 
ican Doctrine of War.] Tcenel. Alamillo 
Flores 

(2) “La Aspiracién Suprema de la 
Revolucién Mexicana.” [The supreme 
aspiration of the Mexican Revolution.] 
Casauranc 

(3) “La Caballerfa de Vanguardia.” 
[Advance-guard cavalry.] Capitan Bar- 
riga Rivas 

(4) “Servicio de Escuchas.’” [Signal 
intercepting service.} Coronel Cortés 
Gonzalez 

(5) “La Infanterfa Moderna.—La In- 
fanteria en el Combate Moderno.” 
{Modern Infantry.—Infantry in modern 
combat.] Capitan Beristain 

(6) “El Regimiento de Aviacién en 
Nuestras Divisiones.” [The aviation 
regiment in our divisions.| Mayor del 
Campo 

(7) “Concepto General de la Ciencia 
Econémica.” [A general conception of 
economic science.] Sepilveda 

(8) ‘Las Estaciones Radio-Portatiles, 
de Campana, indispensables en los Avi- 
ones de Guerra.” [Portable field radio- 
sets, indispensable in military planes.] 
Teniente Martinez Rodriguez 

(9) “La Escuadra Confederada Amer- 
icana.”’ [The American Confederate 
fleet.| Tenientes Lépez de Nava & 
Davila 

(10) “La Participacién de los Estados 
Unidos en la Gran Guerra.” [The par- 
ticipation of the United States in the 
Great War.] Mayor Willoughby 


APRIL 1933 


(11) ‘“‘Pagadores Militares para el 
Ejército.” [Military paymasters for the 
Army.] General Aguirre Maniarrez 

(12) “Estrategia y TaActica Naval.” 
[Naval strategy and tactics.) Comodoro 


arrero 

(13) “El Objeto de las Operaciones 
de la Guerra.” [The object of the oper- 
ations of the World War.] General 
Brosse (Translated from the French by 
Tenel. Oropeza y Soto 

(14) “La Infanterfa de los Estados 
Unidos.” [The infantry of the United 


States.] Capitén Cammas 

(15) “Elementos de Cultura Naval.” 
[Elements of naval training.] 
Vazquez del Mercado 


Capitan 
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(16) “Enlaces y Trasmisiones en el 
Ejército Americano.” [Signal communi- 
cations in the American Army.] Teni- 
ente Calder6én Puig 

(17) “Jurisprudencia Militar.” [Mil- 
itary jurisprudence.] Capitan Trujillo 
Montano 

(18) “El Servicio de Trasportes Mili- 
tares.” [The military transportation 
service.]| Capitan Moraila Almeida 

(19) “Vestuario y Equipo.” [Cloth- 
ing and equipment.] Tcnel. Lépez Malo 

(20) ‘“‘Concepto General de la Ciencia 
Econémica.” [A general conception of 
economic science.] (III) Sepulveda 

(21) “La Rendicién del Castillo de 
San Juan de Ulda.’”’ [The surrender of 
the Castle of San Juan de Ulta.] Te- 
niente Lopez de Nava 


Revista Militar (Argentina) 
By Lieut. Colonel F. Emmanuelli 
MARCH 1933 


(1) “La accién del jefe de regimiento 
en la instruccién de su unidad.” [The 
function of the regimental commander 
in the training of his unit.) Coronel 
Giovaneli J. 

(2) “Tiro de artilleria.” [Artillery 
firing.) Mayor Rodriguez Conde M. 

(3) “Conferencia mundial del des- 
arme.” [World conference on disarma- 
ment.] (I) Oot T. E. 

(4) “‘Desde mi puesto de observaci6én 
en Paris: El servicio de proteccién de 
fronteras.” [From my observation post 
in Paris: The service of frontier de- 
fense.] (XX) Tenel. Fantini Pertiné 

(5) “Justicia militar.”’ [Military jus- 
tice.| Subte. Quiguisola L.R. 

(6) “Cuestiones de infanteria.” [In- 
fantry questions.} (V) Coronel Des- 
calzo 

(7) “Pélvoras.” Tte. 
Barrera R. 

(8) “Reflexiones referentes a la in- 
struccién a caballo” [Thoughts on 
mounted training.] (IV) Capitan Gé- 
mez J.F. 

(9) “Material telefénico.”” [Telephone 
material.] (VI) Tte. Pichiochi E.O. 

(10) “‘Schlieffen.’”’ (Count Schlieffen.] 
Tgral. v.Cochenhausen F. (Translated 
Ww the German by Teniente Ahrens 


(11) ‘La defensa de la brecha Kluck- 
Biillow por los cuerpos de caballeria 
Marwitz y Richthofen.” [The defense 
of the Kluck-Biilow gap by the cavalry 
corps of Marwitz and Richthofen.] (IIT) 
Tenel. Pugens 


{[Gunpowders. 


(12) “Influencia y limites fisiolégicos 
de la velocidad y de sus derivados.” 
(Physiological influence and consequent 
limitation of aerial velocity and _ its 
resultants.| Cap. Méd. Flamme ALL. 
(Translated from the French by Cirv- 
jano Dr. Milano A.) 

(18) ‘‘Trayectorias acotadas.”  [Tra- 
jectory diagram and dead-space charts,] 
(Translated from the French by Teni- 
ente Brizuela R.R.) 


APRIL 1933 


(14) “El Instituto Sanmartiniano y 
su razon de ser.” [The San Martin 
Institute and Doctor 
Otero J.P. 

(15) ‘“‘Cuestiones de infanteria.”’ [In- 
fantry questions.} (VI) Coronel Des- 
calzo 

(16) “Conferencia Mundial del Des- 
arme.” [World conference on disarma- 
ment.] (II) Oot. T. E. 

(17) “Desde mi puesto de observa- 
cién en Paris: El Servicio de proteccién 
de fronteras.” [From my observation 
post in Paris: The service of frontier 
defense.] (XXI) Tenel. Fantini Pertiné 

(18) “Reflexiones referentes a la in- 
struccién a caballo.” [Thoughts on 
mounted training.| (V) Capitan Gé- 
mez J.F. 

(19) ‘‘Material telefénico.”’ [Tele- 
material.} (VII) Tte. Piciochi 


its purpose.] 


(20) “Medios para la instruccién del 


Regimiento de Caballeria.” [Means for 
the instruction of the Cavalry Regi- 
ment.] Coronel Toussan 

(21) “Facultad del Correo de la Na- 
cién para impedir la circulacién de peri- 
édicos en que se incite a la rebelién.” 
[The authority of the National Postal 
Service to prevent the circulation of 
periodicals inciting to rebellion.] 


Revue d’Artillerie (France) 
By Lieut. Colonel L.P. Horsfall 


May 1933 


(1) ‘‘La balistique des projectiles auto- 
propulsés.” [The ballistics of self-pro- 
pelled projectiles.] Général Bloch | 

A mathematical study of the exterior 
ballistics of rockets. The formulas de- 
rived apply to the trajectory in vacuum. 

(2) “A propos de l’instruction du 8 
aoit 1931 sur la méthode du réticule tan- 
gent.” [A note regarding the “reticule 
tangent” method of the 8 August 1931, 
regulations.] Colonel Viant 
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Derivation of a mathematical formula 
used in the regulations. 

(3) “Le Généralissime malgré lui.” 
{A generalissimo in spite of himself.] 
(II) Chef d’escadron Dupont 

This article, the second installment of 
a series, reviews three chapters of Gen- 
eral Groener’s book. He discusses, in 
these chapters, World War operations 
during the last few days of August, 
1914, with particular reference to blun- 
ders and errors of General von Moltke, 
the generalissimo referred to in the title. 

Chapter III pertains to the error of 
Germany taking the offensive in Lor- 
raine with the German Sixth and Seventh 
Armies. 

Chapter IV pertains to the German 
Fourth Army on the Meuse. 

Chapter V pertains to the crossing of 
the Meuse by the German Fifth Army, 
which he describes as a good example 
of the tactical difficulties of attacking 
a well defended river line. 

(4) “Les formations d’artillerie mét- 
ropolitaine hors de France de 1919 a 
1930.” [Artillery units serving outside 
of France, 1919-1930.] Capitaine Basset 

A statement of the service rendered 
by French artillery units serving with 
armies of occupation, at outlying colon- 
ial garrisons, and with other military 
missions in foreign countries. 

(5) “Zones d’action de nuit relatives 
a des routes d’avion convergentes.”’ 
{Antiaircraft zones for action at night 
when airplanes approach on converging 
routes.] Capitaine Idatte 

A geometric study of the relations be- 
tween the location of sound-ranging 
listening posts, antiaircraft guns, and 
the probable routes of approach of air- 
planes at night. 

(6) “Danemark: La _ défense anti- 
aérienne du territoire.” [{Denmark: The 
antiaircraft defense of Copenhagen and 
other cities of Denmark.] 


JUNE 1933 

(7) “Note sur la correction de la 
variation diurne de la déclinaison mag- 
nétique.”” [A note regarding the correc- 
tion for the diurnal variation of the 
magnetic declination.] Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Camps 

A note of explanation, with a table 
and a graph appended, for the correc- 
tion (in France) of magnetic compass 
readings. 

(8) “La D.C.A. avant 1914.” [Anti- 


aircraft defense prior to 1914.) Chef 
descadron Lucas 


Abstracts—Foreign Articles 


It is surprising to learn that experi- 
mental firing, with free balloons as 
targets, took place as early as 1906; 
and a pilot mount for antiaircraft guns 
was built and tested before the begin- 
ning of the World War. 

(9) “Le Généralissime malgré lui.” 
[A generalissimo in spite of himself.] 
(III) Chef d’escadron Dupont 

The Third installment of this series 
(Wilhelm Groener’s book) continues the 
list of German errors during the early 
part of the World War. The operations 
covered in this installment include: The 
advance of the German Third Army 
from the Meuse to the Aisne; The 
change of direction of march of the 
German First Army, 28-30 August, 
1914; Passage of the Oise by the Ger- 
man First Army; Political influences 
upon strategy. 

(10) “Note au sujet de l’interpréta- 
tion des écarts dan le tir contre avions.”’ 
[A note concerning the interpretation 
of variations due to errors during anti- 
aircraft firing.] (Anonymous) 

The article describes a graphical scale 
for determining corrections rapidly in 
antiaircraft firing. 

(11) “Le blocus de Vincennes en 
1815.” [The siege of Vincennes in 
1815.] (I) Laulan 

A journal of the daily events during 
the siege of Vincennes. 

(12) “Application de la méthode des 
bases paralléles 4 l’observation conjuguée 
par recoupements topographiques.”’ [Ap- 
plication of the parallel-base method to 
observation by topographic intersec- 
tions.] Lieutenant Barbotte 


A graphical method for use in obser- 
vation of artillery fire. 


(18) “Suéde: Nouveaux chars de 
combat roues et 4 chenilles.”” (Sweden: 
Two new tanks capahle of traveling on 
wheels or on a caterpillar tread.] The 
larger tank weighs 10.5 tons, and the 
smaller one 6.5 tons. The description 
is extracted from ‘Revista di Artigliera 
e Genio,”’ March-April, 1933. 


JULY 1933 

(14) “Application au tir par coups 
fusants bauts de l’assimilation de la 
trajectoire 4 une hyperbole.” [The use 
of the hyperbola as an approximate 
trajectory in the high-burst ranging.] 
Colonel Viant 

A mathematical discussion of formulas 
and slide-rule methods for use in high- 
burst ranging. 
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(15) “Le tir contre aéronefs pendant 
les premiéres années de la guerre. Evolu- 
tion des méthodes de tir du réglement 
de 1910 au réglement de décembre 1915.” 
[Firing at airships during the early 
years of the war. Evolution of firing 
methods from the regulations of 1910 
to those of December, 1915.] Chef 
d’escadron Lucas 

The article reviews various impro- 
vised methods of firing at airships, from 
the early ranging by forks, to the bar- 
rages employed later, and finally to the 
more scientific methods devised largely 
by Major Pagezy, who was selected in 
February, 1916, as the head of the 
d’Arnouville Antiaircraft School. 

(16) “Le Généralissime malgré lui.” 
[A generalissimo in spite of himself.] 
(IV) Chef d’escadron Dupont 

This article concludes a very interesting 
review of a German book by General 
Groener, which deals with the mistakes 
that influenced the early course of the 
World War. The French speak of the 
‘Miracle of the Marne.”’ General Groe- 
ner says: that either fate or fault, at the 
last moment, permitted a victory that 
the German Army had earned to be 
changed into defeat. He implies, how- 


ever, that defective strategy and poor 
leadership on the part of General von 


Bulow, throughout the operations on 
the German right wing, had a prepon- 
derant influence; and that, in spite of 
errors, victory was within reach when 
the retirement was ordered. 

(17) ‘‘Le blocus de Vincennes en 
1815.” [The siege of Vincennes in 
1815.] (II) Laulan 

This article concludes the diary of 
events during the siege of Vincennes. 

(18) “Détermination d’un point par 
relévement a l’aide du calcul.”’ [Deter- 
mination of the coordinates of a point 
by calculating from azimuth observa- 
tions on known points.) Lieutenant- 
colonel Jacquotte 

A convenient form for use when solv- 
ing trigonometric formulas. 


Revue de Cavalerie (France) 
JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1933 


By Lieut.-Colonel L.P. Horsfall 


(1) “La défense de la bréche Kluck- 
Biilow par les corps de cavalerie Mar- 
witz et Richthofen (6-9 septembre 
1914).” [The defense of the gap be- 
tween the armies of von Kluck and von 
Biilow by the Marwitz and Richthofen 


cavalry corps, 6-9 September, 1914, 
Lieut.-colonel Pugens 

This is the fifth installment of the 
series, and continues the account of the 
cavalry action on 8 September, 1914, in 
the gap that occurred between the Ger- 
man First and Second Armies. It des- 
cribes the retreat of the German Guard 
Cavalry Division, the German 5th 
Cavalry Division, and the situation on 
the eastern and western flanks of the 
gap. The Allied cavalry lost contact, 
and thereby lost an opportunity for 
brilliant action. Had they pressed the 
pursuit vigorously, and had they been 
able to gain the bridges over the Marne, 
the result might have been different. A 
good map accompanies the text. 

(2) “Développement et avenir des 
véhicules de combat blindés.’’ [The de- 
velopment of armored tanks and their 
future.] Colonel Pile 

This article is a translation of a lec- 
ture by Colonel Pile on the 10th of Se 
tember, 1930, which was published in 
English in the “Journal of the Royal 
United Service Institution,’ May 1931. 

(3) “Essais sur la cavalerie organique 
des grandes unités.” [A discussion of 
the organic cavalry of large units.} (II) 
Capitaine Rumilly 

This installment is the second and 
concluding article. It presents two sit- 
uations, one offensive and one defensive, 
to illustrate the discussion in the earlier 
chapters. These two map _ problems 
were selected from the second year's 
course at the Ecole Superieure de Guerre. 
The offensive situation is similar to the 
one in Belgium during the latter half 
of August, 1914. The defensive situ- 
ation is based upon the defense of the 
frontier between Belgium and France. 
Nine charts accompany the article, and 
facilitate following the situations. The 
author concludes that a new organiza- 
tion is necessary for the cavalry of large 
units. 

(4) “La propulsion mécanique ci ter- 
tain varié. La ‘chenille de cavalerie’.” 
{Mechanical propulsion on varied ter- 
rain. Vehicles with caterpillar drive 
for cavalry.] Lieutenant Demetz 

The article describes various vehicles 
with caterpillar traction, and discusses 
their speed capabilities on varied ter- 
rain. The author concludes that medium 
speed is the practical solution for such 
vehicles intended for the use of cavalry. 


(The March-April number was di- 
gested in QRML No. 49) 
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MaAy-JUNE 1933 
By Major W.H. Haislip 


(5) “Nécrologie: le général Durand de 
Villers.” {An obituary: General Durand 
de Villers.] Général Brécard 

An oration delivered by General 
Brecard at the funeral of General 
Durand de Villers who was one of the 
last survivers of the famous charges of 
the Michel Brigade on August 6, 1870. 

(6) “Vie et mort d’un héros. Le capi- 
taine Henri de Bournazel.” [The pass- 
ing of a hero, Captain Henri de Bourna- 


zel. 

This article is a tribute to a cavalry- 
man who played an important and 
heroic part in the subjugation of Moroc- 
co. An inspiring article on the life and 
death of a brave soldier. 

(7) “La défense de la bréche Kluck- 
Biilow par les corps de cavalerie Mar- 
witz et Richthofen (6-9 septembre 
1914).” [The defense of the gap be- 
tween the armies of von Kluck and von 
Biilow by Marwitz and Richthofen cav- 
alry corps, 6-9 September, 1914.] (VII) 
Lieut.-colonel Pugens 

This is the seventh installment of a 
historical account of the above opera- 
tions described in minute detail. The 
article is continued. 

(8) ‘Notes sur l'emploi de Ja troupe 
aux spahis marocains.” [Notes on the 
training of Moroccan cavalry.] Lieut.- 
colonel X 


The article deals with training for 
warfare against uncivilized tribes in the 
mountainous and desert country of 


northern Africa. It considers marches, 
halts, and combat. 

(9) “Un groupe de reconnaissance en 
couverture et dans une marche offen- 
sive.” [A divisional reconnaissance group 
on counterreconnaissance and during an 
approach march.] (I) Capitaine Schott 
_ This is the first installment of a con- 
tinued article. There is described in 
detail the operations of a divisional 
reconnaissance group charged with cover- 
Ing a defensive position by delaying the 
advance of an enemy force. The install- 
ment concludes with the arrival of the 
enemy force in front of the defensive 
Position and the withdrawal of the recon- 
haissance group to the rear of the posi- 
ion. 


(10) “Un raid de cavalerie sous Louis 
XIV. Le guet-apends du Point-du-Jour.” 
[A cavalry raid in the time of Louis 
XIV: the ambush at Point-du-Jour (23- 
26 March, 1707).] Saint-Cerf 


Abstracts—Foreign Articles 


This is an amusing story of a cavalry 
raid launched as the result of a wager 
in which the King’s riding master was 
captured; became in turn the guardian 
of his former captors; all concerned 
having maintained through the affair a 
ss order of courtesy and sportsman- 
ship. 


Revue des Forces Aeriennes (France) 
MARCH 1933 


By Lieut. Colonel L.P. Horsfall 


(1) “L’aviation de nuit dans le Passé, 
le Présent et l|’Avenir.”’ [Aerial night- 
operations of the past, present, and 
future.] Lieut.-Colonel Hébrard 

This installment concludes a series of 
articles. The subjects discussed include: 

Night reconnaissance in the future. 
The author believes that photography, 
with the aid of magnesium flares, will 
have an important function in future 
night operations and_ reconnaissance 
missions. He states, also, that the 
United States has taken the lead in 
developing methods and apparatus for 
night photography. 

Pursuit operations at night in the 
past, present, and future. The author 
reviews the history of pursuit missions 
at night during the World War. As 
to the present, he states that the policy 
of secrecy forbids a full statement. He 
predicts that future airplanes will be 
very fast and provide a better field of 
view for the personnel. 

(2) “Le probléme de la topographie 
aérienne.” [The problem of aerial to- 
pography.] Commandant Robin 

This article concerns the problem of 
obtaining an accurate map of terrain by 
means of aerial photography. Several 
types of photographic apparatus are 
described, and methods of mapping by 
aerial photography are discussed. 

(8) ‘Détermination de points critiques 
aériens aux environs de Montélimar.” 
[Determination of wind currents dan- 
gerous to aerial navigation in the vicin- 
ity of Montelimar.] Rougetet 

The valley of the Rhone is subject to 
violent storms and winds. Routes are 
suggested to avoid flying against pre- 
vailing winds, and to detour danger 


areas. 
(4) “Histoire de |’Aérostation.” [The 
history of aeronautics.} (III) Sedeyn 
This installment concerns balloons, 
and the establishment of the School of 
Aeronautics at Meudon in 1794. 
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(5) “‘Rétrospective du Salon.” [Ret- 
rospective memories of the Airplane 
Salon.] (I) Lieutenant Marinier 

A partly humerous and partly phil- 
osophic collection of notes, observations, 
and musing on various matters suggested 
by the airplane show. 

(6) “Nouvelles remarques sur la guerre 
aérienne.””’ [New comments on aerial 
warfare.| An article with this title, 
published by an anonymous writer who 
signs himself discusses the 
possibilities of obtaining a decision in 
the air. 

(7) “Avantages de l’avion de chasse 
biplan sur les monoplans ou sesquiplans.”’ 
[The advantage of the pursuit biplane 
over the monoplane.|] This is an article 
pertaining to the various arguments 
presented in favor of the biplane. 

(8) ‘Le monoplace de chasse Morane- 
Saulnier 225.” [The Morane-Saulnier 
pursuit monoplane, 225.] 

(9) “Les nouveaux matériels de la 
Radio-Industrie.” [The new Radio- 
Institute radio material.] Three new 
models of radios were exhibited at the 
Radio Show. 

(10) “Les obus explosifs Oerlikon.” 
[The Oerlikon explosive shell.] Photo- 
graphs and description of the effect 
when fired through airplane wings. 

(11) “La mitrailleuse Madsen de 20- 
mm.” [The Madsen 20-mm. machine 
gun.] 

(12) “Epreuve d’un dispositif de flot- 
taison.” [Test of a means of floatation 
for airplanes.] Four airplanes from the 
airplane-carrier “Lexington” were kept 
afloat by inflated rubber bags fastened 
between the wings. 

(13) “A propos des Vickers ‘Vilde- 
beest’.”” [The Vickers ‘‘Vildebeest,” a 
new airplane model.] 


By Major W.H. Haislip 
APRIL 1933 


(14) “Les Réserves Générales d’avia- 
tion.” [Aviation in General Reserve.] 
Chef du Génie maritime Rougeron 

This essay won jointly with another 
(of which an extract appears in the May 
issue) the annual prize for 1932 offered 
by the magazine. The entire article 
is not given due to its length. The 
extracts printed cover the action of an 
independent air force, the characteristics 
of the matériel with which it should be 
equipped, and the organization of the 
orce. 


(15) “‘Rétrospective du Salon.” [After- 
thoughts on the aviation show.] (II) 
Lieutenant Marinier 

The article discusses briefly certain of 
the new airplanes and accessories ex- 
hibited at the aviation show and is the 
last installment of a continued article. 

(16) ‘‘Le point astronomique dans la 
navigation aérienne.” [Astronomy in 
gy navigation.] (I) Lieutenant Dail- 
iere 

This is the first installment of a tech- 
nical article on aerial navigation. 

(17) “Histoire de |’Aérostation.” [His- 
tory of lighter than air aviation.] (IV) 


Sedeyn 

(18) “L’Aviation et l'étude de nos 
richesses végétales coloniales.” [Avia- 
tion in the study of our (French) colonial 
vegetable life.] Trochain 

(19) “L’Aviation et la défense anti- 
aérienne aux premiéres années de la 
Guerre.” [Aviation and antiaircraft 


defense during the first years of the 
war.] Commandant Lucas 


May 1933 

(20) “‘Les Réserves Générales d’avia- 
tion.” [Aviation in General Reserve.] 
Commandant Astruc 

In the issue of April 1933, extracts 
were given of an essay by Chief Naval 
Engineer Rougeron on the same sub- 
ject. Extracts are given dealing with 
the action of heavy bombardment avia- 
tion, the matériel with which it should 
be equipped, and the organization it 
should have. 

(21) “Images d’Atlantique.” [Photo- 
graphs of the Atlantic Coast.] Several 
photographs of the French coast are 
reproduced. 

(22) “Le point astronomique dans la 
navigation aérienne.” [Astronomy in 
aerial navigation.; (II) Lieutenant 
Dailliere 

This is the second and last install- 
ment of a technical article on aeri 
navigation. 

(23) “Histoire de l’Aérostation.” (His- 
tory of lighter than air aviation.] (V) 
Sedeyn 

(24) “La défense contre l’attaque en 
piqué.” [The defense against the diving 
attack.] 

In the February issue there appeared 
a criticism of a German article entitled 
“Der Sturzbomber.” The criticism here 
in is continued by another though un- 
named author. 
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Revue d’Infanterie (France) 
By Major C.A. Willoughby 
FEBRUARY 1933 

(1) “Autour de l’Ecole militaire; Con- 
tribution a Thistoire du Champ-de- 
Mars.” [The site of the Ecole de Guer- 
re. An historical study of the location 
of the famous French School.] Laulan 

(2) ‘Deux mois chez les Fantassins.” 
[Two months with the doughboys.] Capi- 
taine Chambion 

Remarks by an artillery captain. He 
emphasizes the necessity for a mutual 
realization of capabilities and limitations. 
The most proficient artilleryman is 
without value on the battlefield unless 
he can comprehend the difficulties and 
needs of the infantry whose action he 
is supporting. Both arms suffer from 
“peanch idiosyncrasy,”’ one is exclusive 
of the other; the artillery has long 
regarded infantry as a “‘poor relation,” 
while infantry has become too ‘“‘modest,”’ 
a feeling of inferiority induced by the 
“monotony of peace-time training.” 

(3) “Tirs lointains des mitrailleuses: 
expérience et résultats.”’ [Long-range 
machine gun fire.] (Conclusion) Com- 
mandant Paillé 

The results of a series of firing-tests 
against 5 target groups, over ranges 
from 1,000 to 3,000 meters. The greatest 
effect was obtained at 1,500 meters. 
Firing at 2,000, 2,500, and 3,000 meters 
procured some results. Roughly, the 
ammunition consumption was doubled 
and the hits were cut in half for each 
increase of 500 meters in range. A 
conclusion is reached that ranges over 
2,000 are ineffective for small targets 
such as machine guns or observation 
posts. At long ranges it is not profitable 
to attempt “barrage-fire:’”’? however, the 
fire of the entire company might well 
be concentrated at detachments, or 
small units, debouching from cover; it 
may be assumed that they are leading 
elements and others are to follow, and 
fire, in depth, would cause losses. 

(4) “La contre-attaque de nuit de 
Jaulgonne (5 juin 1918).” (Counterat- 
tack, at night, at Jaulgonne, 5 June 
1918.]  Lieut.-colonel Besnard & Com- 
mandant Voillot 

A German battalion, isolated on the 
south bank of the Marne, is driven 
back across the river, by a surprise 
counterattack and envelopment. The 
Div. C.P. was apparently incredulous 
and sent out a number of inquiries 
“pour controler de visu.” 
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(5) “Angleterre: Transport d’un ba- 
taillon en avion.” [Air transport of a 
British battalion (June 1932).] 

Report of the successive transport, 
by air, of a British battalion from Cairo 
to Bagdad (120 km.), in daily flights, 
transporting one company at a time 
(9 planes, 5 crew, 23 passengers). 

(6) “‘Motorisation.” [Motorization.] 
(Attack of tank brigade against infantry 
division.) 

A report based on data in the British 
“Army, Navy & Air Force Gazette,” 
15 September 1932. The composition 
of the armored (tank) brigade, was 3 
light tank Bns. and medium tank Bn. 
The Div. provides 4 antitank guns, per 
battalion; the light tanks had few losses. 
Conclusion: a present-day division can- 
not maintain itself against tanks. 

(7) ‘“‘Pologne: Les engins blindés dans 
le combat moderne.” {Antitank defense.] 

A study based on an essay by the 
Polish expert, Major Jurecki; this officer 
regards current antitank defense mea- 
sures (obstacles, artillery, aviation, and 
even counter-tanks) as insufficient, es- 
pecially for local defense of infantry 
units. He recommends that the bat- 
talion be provided with extra-heavy 
antitank machine guns (100-180 rds. 
per minute) and within the regiment, 
antitank guns, cal. 37-mm. or 50-mm. 
(30 rds. per minute). 


Revue Militaire Francaise (France) 
By Major C.A. Willoughby 
JANUARY 1933 

(1) “La manoeuvre d’aile.”’ [Wing 
maneuvers.] (V) Général Loizeau 

This is a most interesting installment, 
describing how every commander in the 
World War tried to outflank his enemy 
and how few succeeded. Although the 
tendency in 1914 was for defense to 
be stronger than offense, all comman- 
ders realized that an efficient outflank- 
ing movement would always have a 
greater success than a frontal attack. 
General Loizeau gives a long description 
of Schlieffen’s plan and Moltke’s exe- 
cution of it and he clearly sees how 
Moltke failed to carry out what was a 
very promising plan. Schlieffen’s idea 
from beginning to end was strength in 
the right wing; Moltke thought of an 
offensive in Lorraine. Napoleon said 
that a main effort can be given to only 
one part of an operation; Moltke tried 
to deal with two or three parts and 
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failed accordingly. The writer then 
deals with Joffre’s efforts to outflank 
the enemy. Here his strategic ideas 
were sound, but he failed either to pro- 
duce the necessary speed or the neces- 
sary strength. Although the victory of 
the Marne was of great importance, it 
had not the decisive effect that was 
hoped for; actually, it is doubtful whether 
the French could have achieved much 
more after the long retreat. General 
Loizeau then shows how each side failed 
to outflank the other on their race to 
the sea, and finally, how Foch outflanked 
the enemy time and again in 1918, 
though he naturally had to break through 
first. The installment closes with a 
short description of the German out- 
flanking movements on the east; here 
the slowness of the Russians made out- 
flanking attacks all the easier. 

(2) “Le systéme de bataille du Prince 
de Condé.” [Prince de Conde’s system 
of battle.] (II) Général Camon 

The last installment of this article, 
describing the battles of Fribourg, Nord- 
lingen, and Lens. Napoleon, in writing 
of Condé, says that he deserved to win 
on account of his obstinacy, if for no 
other reason. Condé always led the 
main blow himself after a violent cavalry 
attack which surprised the enemy and 
usually drove back their cavalry. In 
the 17th century there is no doubt that 
Condé was ahead of most other com- 
manders, both on account of his tactics 
and of his obstinacy; in fact, it seems 
that the latter characteristic is the most 
important of all. He was only just over 
twenty when he first found himself in 
command and he showed himself well 
fitted for it. Although the French 
casualties were considerable in all Condé’s 
four battles, particularly at Fribourg, 
which was fought.in difficult country, 
the result was far greater than in a 
number of battles where the com- 
manders failed to drive home their ad- 
vantage. Where battles were seldom 
fought when compared with the length 
of the campaigns, Condé’s determination 
was of the greatest value. 


(3) “Un aspect du probléme mand- 
chou.” [One aspect of the Manchurian 
problem.] Capitaine X ... 


This is a very clear description of 
what has occurred in Manchuria during 
the last forty years. The article is 
written, if anything, from the Japanese 
standpoint, but it does make clear how 
Japan could not fail to be attracted by 


Manchuria as a buffer state when she 
became powerful and saw China and 
Russia oppposite her across the sea. 
Capitaine X points out how her well- 
trained army was bound to be successful 
against the Chinese and why she is 
now in Jehol, which has always been 
regarded as a part of Manchuria. While 
this fighting is still in progress, the state 
of Manchuko has been proclaimed but 
only recognized by Japan. The writer 
mentions the Lytton Commission, but 
his most interesting remark deserves a 
quotation, viz.. “‘From the French as- 
pect, we can only rejoice to see form 
itself, next to Soviet Siberia, a state 
honest, sensible and strong, which, rais- 
ing a solid barrier against boishevik 
enterprises, will protect our possessions 
in Indo-China menaced by the Musco- 
vite poison.” 

(4) “Les bibliothéques d’officers.”’ [Of- 
ficers’ libraries.} Commandant 
Delbe 

This is the last installment, describ- 
ing the great increase in officers’ libraries 
after the World War, and then by ex- 
plaining how, in the colonies and at sea, 
these libraries have been developed at 
the same time. The article is more for 
the Frenchman than for the Englishman, 
but it is interesting to see how the French 
officer now has access to a big library, 
whether he is a sailor, a soldier, or in 
the colonies, and has every opportunity 
to ‘‘teach himself.”” There is no doubt 
that good library books on every kind 
of war provide the necessary opportun- 
ity for officers who have little money to 
improve their general knowledge, and 
so become ready to be efficient com- 
manders or staff officers later in their 
service. 


(5) “La guerre sainte des Senoussya.” 
[The holy war. of the Senoussya.] (II) 
Général Meynier 


This second installment deals mainly 
with the war between Italy and Turkey 
which was fought in Tripoli. Italy, 
having become a great European power, 
was beginning to look for colonies in 
Africa. She therefore continued to press 
Turkey concerning her nationals who 
lived in Tripoli and eventually deci 
war. The writer describes briefly the 
difficulties Italy found, and how long 
it was taking her to defeat the Turks, 
when fortunately the Balkan War broke 
out. Italy then began to overrun the 
country but found that the Senussi 
were now her chief enemies. By this 
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time she had soldiers in the country, 
who realized the difficulties in a semi- 
desert state of this sort, and by 1914 
she was more or less master of Tripoli- 
tania and Cyrenaica. At the same time 
the Mussulman inhabitants had risen 
against the French in Tunis but were 
crushed. Eventually the outbreak of 
the Great War found General Meynier, 
with a French force, in what turned out 
to be part of Italy’s conquest. This 
incident was regularized without much 
difficulty, but it showed that a closer 
system of frontier liaison was required 
in the future. 


FEBRUARY 1933 


(6) ‘La manoeuvre d’aile.” [Wing 
maneuvers.] (VI) Général Loizeau 


General Loizeau concludes this article 
by considering the action of the present- 
day army in driving in the flank of the 
enemy, based on the operation of the 
French 6th Army, of August and Sep- 
tember, 1914. The writer points out 
that where there is space, as there was 
in 1914, and will be again at the begin- 
ning of every war, it is easier to attack 
the enemy’s flank than his center if the 
troops and staff are well trained. In 
1914, when Joffre formed the French 
6th Army, what it required was a 
general direction of attack outside the 
existing area of operations, speed in 
arriving on the enemy’s flank and con- 
sequent surprise, protection, means of 
reconnaissance, and finally, thoroughly 
efficient troops and staffs to carry the 
maneuver through. A flank attack is 
far quicker than a frontal attack, there- 
fore training is essential for the troops 
involved; on the other hand, the success 
of a flank attack is usually far greater 
than that of a frontal attack. There 
is little doubt that modern conditions 
do not make flank attacks less frequent; 
in fact, the introduction of mechaniza- 
tion will probably facilitate them. 

(7) “Données statistiques concernant 
la guerre 1914-1918.” [Statistical data 
concerning the war, 1914-1918.] (I) 
Lieutenant-Colonel Larcher 


_For those who are interested in sta- 
tistics, this article is of value. The 
first Installment gives the figures, by 
divisions, for the German, Austrian, and 
Allied armies and shows how the as- 
sumption of the German Command by 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff causes the 
partition between East and West to be 
more obvious than ever according to the 
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front on which the main offensive was 
taking place. The difficulty in making 
up one’s mind purely by this type of 
statistics lies in the enormous variation 
of the different countries. It does not 
mean that the presence of fifty German 
divisions opposite fifty Russian divisions 
causes a likelihood of a drawn battle; 
the Germans were so superior in equip- 
ment, if nothing else, that they were 
almost bound to win. Although sta- 
tistics, therefore, are of value they must 
not be considered as of too great im- 
portance compared with other factors 
in war. 

(8) “Un passage de vive force du 
Rhin Francais en 1848.” [A crossing of 
the Rhine in 1848.] (I) Colonel Blaison 

When the French revolution of 1848 
began, it had a great effect in Germany, 
which then consisted of a Federation of 
thirty kings, princes, or dukes, ranging 
from Prussia down to small states like 
Baden. Each of these provided their 
portion of the German Army and each 
was disturbed by the revolution over 
the Rhine. Special parliaments were 
held, partly in imitation of the French, 
and the French tricolor was also pro- 
duced in parts of Germany. This in- 
stallment describes what the situation 
was in 1848, how the Germans followed 
the French and how in Baden, across 
the Rhine which was the frontier, those 
intending to revolt in Germany paid 
particular attention to the French. 

(9) “L’armée allemande et la révolu- 
tion russe.” [The German Army and 
the Russian revolution.] By X... 

This article describes the action of 
the 77th Reserve German Division, sit- 
uated on the Dwina, in 1917. This di- 
vision had been on this part of the front 
for two years and apparently was in 
very close touch with the crumbling 
away of the Russian Army during the 
revolution. The German proclamations 
are interesting; they are entirely directed 
at pointing out to the Russians how 
England had betrayed them, how the 
revolution was on account of England’s 
betrayal, and so on. There is no word 
of any other ally: it is always England. 
What is also of interest is the entire 
absence of raids by the Germans com- 
bined with a complete knowledge of the 
Russian movements, often before they 
occurred. It looks as if the Germans 
had built up such a secret service sys- 
tem within the Russian lines that the 
crude method of raiding, to determine 
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the enemy’s dispositions, was quite un- 
necessary. The article ends with a 
description of the Russian attack early 
in the revolution, its failure, and the 
German proclamation that for every 
round fired by the Russians in future, 
Germany would fire three! 

(10) ‘‘La guerre sainte des Senoussya.”’ 
[The holy war of the Senoussya.] (III) 
Général Meynier 

The third installment describes briefly 
the rise of Great Britain’s power in 
Egypt and how Napoleon, over a hun- 
dred years ago, marked the Suez area, 
although no canal was then built, as 
the weak spot of the British Empire. 
The writer goes on to explain how the 
canal was built under a Frenchman, 
with mainly Frenchmen under him, 
and how Great Britain was successful, 
however, in obtaining control of the 
canal. The installment ends by des- 
cribing the conquest of the Sudan by 
Kitchener and the agreement between 
England and France as to the boundary 
between the two Empires. 


MARCH 1933 

(11) ‘‘Données statistiques concernant 
la guerre 1914-1918.” [Statistical data 
concerning the war, 1914-1918.] (II) 
Lieutenant-Colonel Larcher 

In this number three main tables are 
dealt with: (1) the strength of the forces 
on each side at the end of the war, (2) 
the German losses, and (3) the Austro- 
Hungarian losses. The first table must 
be taken with a grain of salt, as a large 
portion is not really of much use, par- 
ticularly in countries like Turkey. The 
most interesting part of the installment 
lies in the comparison of losses in Ger- 
many and Austria. The general pro- 
portion is much the same according to 
the population of the two empires, but 
it is remarkable how far greater were 
the Austro-Hungarian losses in killed, 
missing, and deserters. In fact, what 
this empire lost on the Russian front 
is so large that it seems probable that 
it would have broken up completely a 
year earlier if only Russia had not given 
way first under German pressure. Al- 
though statistics are not usually con- 
clusive, it is undoubtedly of value to 
see how much a country can stand in 
losses from these tables and when she 
is finally forced to give way. 

(12) “Un passage de vive force du 
Rhin francais en 1848.” [A crossing of 
the Rhine in 1848.] (II) Colonel 
Blaison 


Colonel Blaison continues this article 
with a description of the women’s clubs 
which appeared after the French revolu- 
tion started, and the formation of the 
German legion in Paris. The friendship 
between the French revolutionaries and 
the Germans, who wished to work in 
the same way, provides a striking con- 
trast to Franco-German relations after 
the wars of 1870-71 and 1914-18. A 
German legion was successfully formed 
in Paris and greatly acclaimed by the 
French before it set off for Strasbourg. 
At the same time the Poles in France 
were hoping to liberate their country, 
and there was a great deal of talk of 
Germans and Poles combining. The 
installment ends with a description of 
how the Polish efforts died very soon, 
before the German frontier was ever 
reached. The article is of historical 
interest, but when the changes in Europe 
after the War of 1914-18 are considered, 
the immediate effect of 1848 in Germany 
and Poland seems feeble in comparison. 

(13) “De la bataille de la Marne a 
la course a la Mer.”’ [The battle of the 
Marne and the race to the sea.] (I) 
Capitaine Mousset 

Capitaine Mousset’s reasons for se- 
lecting this part of the war are that 
less is known about it than the actual 


fighting on the Marne and also that 


there are sources, both French and 
German, describing what occurred dur- 
ing the race to the sea. It was Falken- 
hayn’s first effort as Chief of the Ger- 
man General Staff, and this installment 
describes how Biilow and Kluck again 
failed to agree, followed by the German 
orders to their Sixth Army to achieve a 
success on the northern flank. The first 
stages of the move northward consisted 
of attacks by the German First and 
Second Armies south of Laon, but as 
the commanders failed to work in uni- 
son, these attacks were unsuccessful. 
At the same time certain French troops 
began to appear farther north and at a 
conference at German G.H.Q., Falken- 
hayn finally gave instructions to the 
German Sixth Army to advance in the 
direction of Amiens with two objec- 
tives: One, a subsidiary objective, was 
to protect the German right flank; the 
other, the main objective, to drive in 
the left flank of the French. Thus 
began the race northwards which only 
ended at the sea. 


(14) “Constantes de 
V’Afrique du Nord.” 


l’Histoire de 
[Continuity of 
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history in North Africa.’’] Chef de 


Bataillon Morel ; 

This is an interesting article in which 
the author describes the stages of French 
Northern Africa throughout history. 
The present French domination of a half 
or one century may seem long to the 
present-day observer, but it is little to 
one who reviews history as a whole. 
The first ruler to our knowledge was 
Carthage, from about 1000 B.C., and 
it was several hundred years before she 
fell out with Rome and the Punic Wars 
took place. Rome then ruled Northern 
Africa for about six hundred years, till 
the Roman Empire crumbled. She was 
then followed by the Vandals and 
Byzantium, each for a comparatively 
short century, before the appearance of 
Islam. After centuries of fighting be- 
tween the incoming Mohammedans and 
the Berbers, Northern Africa became 
stabilized again about 1500, and it was 
not till after 1800 that the French be- 
gan to stake their claims across the 
Mediterranean. As the writer says, 
it is up to the Frenchman of today to 
see that this part of Africa remains 
French and does not go to any other 
European nation. 


(15) ‘La guerre sainte des Senoussya.”’ 
[The holy war of the Senoussya.] (IV). 
Général Meynier 


In his concluding chapter, the author 
describes the German efforts to gain 
control in Northern and Central Africa 
before and during the Great War. The 
German Emperor posed as the protector 
of Islam, and there was more than one 
incident where Germany failed to get a 
proper footing on the southern shores 
of the Mediterranean. She then took 
to more concealed methods, and France 
and England did not realize how her 
representatives were all through Egypt, 
Tunis, Morocco, etc. When the World 
War broke out she made every effort 
to help the Senussi against the Allies, 
using her submarines to provide war- 
like equipment and liaison officers. 
There is no doubt now that Germany’s 
idea was to bring most of Africa into 
the German Empire and all her efforts 
were directed towards this idea. Un- 
fortunately, the war went the wrong 
way for her and she lost all her posses- 
Sions in Africa instead of increasing them. 


Abstracts—Foreign Articles 


Royal Air Force Quarterly (Great 

Britain) 

JULY 1933 

(1) Raiding Iraq, 1926-27 

(2) The occupation of Penjwin, 1927. 
Wing-Commander Medhurst 

(3) Ziza, 1924. By H.N.T. 

(4) The adoption of R/T for close 
reconnaissance aircraft in India. Flight- 
Lieutenant Chamberlain 

(5) Fire-ships. Flight-Lieutenant Chil- 


on 

(6) Map projections. Wing-Comman- 
der Summers 

(7) Air Notes: Soviet Air Force 


Royal Engineers Journal (Great Brit- 


ain) 
JUNE 1933 


(1) Demolitions, Fifth Army, 1918. 
(I) Major-General Buckland 

(2) The St. Lawrence deep waterway. 
Gibb 

(8) The problem of command in com- 
bined operations. Bt. Lieut.-Colonel 
Dening 

SEPTEMBER 1933 

(4) The crossing of the Piave by the 
Austrian 24th Corps, June, 1918 

(5) Demolitions, Fifth Army, 1918. 
(II) Major-General Buckland 

(6) ‘How soon can you guarantee to 
complete a medium bridge?’ Captain 
Daldy 
(7) The bridging of the Adour, Feb- 
ruary, 1814. Colonel Chenevix Trench 


Britain) 


Royal Tank Corps Journal (Great 


JUNE 1933 
(1) The real truth about the adoption 
of the word “Tank.” Swinton 
(2) Norperforce, 1919-1920. Captain 
Wilcox 
(8) The tank: an impression. J.H.P. 
JULY 1933 
(4) The tanks at the Battle of Bulle- 
court, April 11th, 1917. Major General 


Fuller 
AuGuSsT 1933 
(5) Generalship and the War of Se- 
cession 
SEPTEMBER 1933 
(6) The first—and last—night attack 
with tanks. Captain Hickey 


Signal Corps Bulletin 


May-JUNE 1933 


(1) Signal Corps supply. 


Captain 
Persons 
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(2) The Signal Corps laboratories. 
Major Blair 


JuLy-AuGust 1933 

(3) Communications control in war. 
Colonel Sarnoff 

(4) One idea for the organization and 
development of a cavalry mechanized 
force. Major Bals 

(5) Is the telegraph being utilized 
sufficiently by the division and lower 
units? Major Fischer 

(6) The advanced course at the Sig- 
nal School. Major Ingles 


Wissen und Wehr (Germany) 
By Captain F. During 
APRIL 1933 


(1) “Betrachtungen iiber Kavallerie.” 
[Views on cavalry.] Generalleutnant 
Erfurth 

(2) “Vom Berufsheer zum Millionen- 
heer. Die Heeresschépfungen der Angel- 
sdchsischen Miachte wahrend des Welt- 
krieges.”” [From the professional army 
to the army of millions: The develop- 
ment of armies by the English-speaking 

wers during the World War.] Oberst- 
eutnant v.Kortzfleisch 


In this conlcuding chapter entitled 
“The Race for Victory” the author dis- 
cusses the American man power in 
France and praises General Pershing 
for his determined stand in keeping the 
American army as a unit. While we 
did not have a strategic victory, with 
our enormous man power we forced an 
armistice. Finally, he states that the 
new British and American troops, in 
spite of their courage and determination, 
were not sufficiently trained tactically. 
Leaders are not made in a few months; 
it takes years and years to do that. 

(3) “Das polnische Offizierkorps.” [The 
Polish Officers Corps.] A discussion of 
how officers on the active list and reserve 
officers are obtained and trained. Poli- 
tics play a very important part in get- 
ting a commission and the question is 
raised whether this fact will work for 
or against efficiency in time of war. 

(4) “Die mil! tirpolitische Lage im 
Fernen Osten.” [The 
situation in the Far East.] 

(5) “Vor 150 Jahren. An der Wiege 
neuzeitlicher Infanterietaktik.’”’ [150 
years ago. At the cradle of modern 
infantry tactics.] Generalleutnant v.Co- 
chenhausen (See abstract, page 16) 


Foreign Policy Association: Foreign 
Policy Reports 
7 JUNE 1933 


(1) Problems before the World Econ- 
omic Conference. Stewart 


21 JUNE 1933 
(2) The Caribbean situation: Cuba 
and Haiti 
5 JULY 1933 


(3) German-Polish disputes: Danzig, 
the Polish Corridor and East Prussia 
19 JULY 1933 
(4) Forces underlying the Nazi Revo- 


lution 
2 AuGusT 1933 
(5) The Soviet Union as a European 


Power 
16 AuGcusT 1933 
(6) International traffic in arms and 
ammunition 
80 AuGusT 1933 
(7) The Caribbean situation: Nica- 
ragua and Salvador 
13 SEPTEMBER 1933 
(8) Constitutional developments in 
India. Besson 


27 SEPTEMBER 1933 
(9) Sugar: An international problem 


International Conciliation 


APRIL 1933 
(1) The Supreme Court and the World 
Court 1882 and 1932. Warren 


May 1933 
(2) Isolation: an obsolete principle of 
the Monroe Doctrine. Whitton ‘ 
(8) An international drama. Herriot 


JUNE 1933 
(4) The attempt to define war. Eagle- 
ton 


SEPTEMBER 1933 
(5) The U.S.S.R. and disarmament. 
Korovine 


Political Science 


JUNE 1933 
(1) The Lodge a. to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. Bailey 
(2) Diplomatic relations between the 
States and Japan: 
reat 


SEPTEMBER 1933 
(3) The early development of the law 
of contraband of war. 
Deak 


(III) Jessup & 
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Assignments of Command-Areas (Zones of Action, and Sectors) 


[Memorandum of 6 December 1932] 


1. Unity.—a. The following discussion is issued with a view to ob- 
taining unified instruction in the assignment of command-areas (zones of 
action, and sectors). 

. When a commander assigns a mission, he imposes a responsibility; 
he should at the same time allot the necessary means, including the author- 
ity to control all the material means utilized in a given area. Unity is 
obtained through cooperation and coordination. Cooperation is always 
a doubtful element; whereas coordination can be provided through the 
command system. 

c. At critical areas, then, unity of action should be furthered by 
providing for unity of command. 

2. ASSIGNING COMMAND AREAS (ZONES OF ACTION) IN ATTACK.— 
a. The attacker, having determined the appropriate frontages for action 
by his subordinate elements, plans to capture certain objectives by a 
maneuver via certain approaches. The success of each maneuver is con- 
tingent on neutralizing or avoiding hostile fire. The higher commander, 
in planning the maneuvers to be executed by his subordinates, should 
endeavor to give to each such subordinate, according to a definite priority, 
the command over all the terrain from which hostile fire by direct laying 
can be brought to bear on the path of the maneuver for which the sub- 
ordinate is responsible. 

b. Such action centralizes responsibility and authority in the same 
commander; it assigns to each principal subordinate a command-area 
suited to his task, and so furthers unity of action. Such allotments of 
areas thus seat responsibility, and tend to discourage the responsible 
commander from “‘passing the buck’’ to his neighbor. a 

c. Coordination having thus been provided for at the most critical 
localities, the higher commander also endeavors to insure unity of effort 
at localities of less importance, by providing for cooperation among his 
subordinates through the assignment of appropriate missions and through 
the use of his own weapons (such as artillery) and reserves. 
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3. ASSIGNING COMMAND-AREAS (SECTORS) IN DEFENSE.—a. The 
attacker tries to outflank strength, and to oppose his own strength to hos- 
tile weakness. The defender tries to oppose strength to strength. The 
defender, having determined appropriate frontages for his subordinate 
elements, bases his plan on meeting the attacker’s principal efforts by 
barring the approaches. 

b. To neutralize the attacker’s outflanking action, the defender or- 
ganizes the key-points of his position for all-round defense. The key- 
points are usually on the high ground, as the defender must retain his 
observation. When practicable, each such locality should be under unified 
command, for otherwise the commander on one slope of a hill will have 
to depend on his neighbor (on the other slope) to cover his flank and rear; 
this would be a violation of unity. 

c. If the attacker puts his principal efforts into approaches along the 
high ground, the defender will thus meet him head-on, strength to strength. 
If the attacker tries to penetrate through the valleys, the defender must 
be prepared to bar these approaches by linking up his flanking localities 
across these approaches. Unity would be furthered by having a single 
commander charged with defending each such approach. 

d. However, all such approaches cannot be thus barred without 
causing overlapping of the flanks of adjacent units, or splitting the high 
ground between them, which has been noted as undesirable. Therefore 
a selection must be made. A priority is accordingly allotted to each ap- 
proach, in terms of its danger to the defense. Each approach is then 
barred, as far as practicable, in its due order of priority, by placing across 
it a unit of suitable size, with its flanks clamped around the adjacent 
shoulders. 

e. Between the flanking localities, the duty of covering each approach 
should be allotted to the unit most endangered by a hostile advance in 
that area, thus again applying the maxim that authority (command) 
and responsibility (risk) go hand in hand. 

f. At the most critical localities, then, unity is obtained through 
coordination. At the less critical localities, the higher commander pro- 
vides for cooperation among his subordinates through the assignment of 
missions and through the use of his own weapons (such as artillery) and 
reserves. 

4. SUMMARY.—a. The selection of critical localities, with due regard 
to the frontage of the element concerned, is the primal necessity in both 
attack and defense. ; 

b. Commanders must provide for unity of action in these most critical 
areas by assigning authority (command) over them in accordance with 
the responsibility (risk) involved in them. At other, less critical, localities, 
where unity of effort must necessarily be provided through cooperation, 
the higher commander endeavors to insure such cooperation through the 
assignment of appropriate missions and through the use of his own weapons 
(such as artillery) and reserves. 

c. A detailed discussion of this subject is filed in Room 109 (Confer- 
ence: FE, Special, lst Yr Cl, 18 Nov. 1932). 


Change in Calculating Time of Attack andfor 
Deployment in Defense 


{Memorandum of 20 October 1932] 


1. CALCULATION OF TIME OF DEPLOYMENT.—The following change 
in calculation of the time of attack and for deployment in defense will go 
into effect at once. This calculation also involves certain related matters 
which are dealt with below. 

2. BAsIS OF CALCULATION.—Calculations for these purposes are 
based on the movement to its appropriate location, for attack or defense, 
of the last front-line battalion of infantry, compared with the time required 
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to circulate oral attack or defense orders (3% hours for a division, 24% 
hours for a brigade, 114 hours for a regiment); the longer of the two time- 
elements governs. The time must be checked to insure: 

a. That elements of the command other than the infantry can get 
into the desired positions by the time the infantry arrives there. 

b. That, if enemy covering forces must be driven back, the line of 
departure in attack can be reached by the attacker’s covering forces by 
the time at which the rear front-line battalion arrives at the desired lo- 
cation on the line of departure. If not, the necessary additional time 
must be added. 

3. TIME FOR MOVEMENT.—To determine the time required for in- 
fantry movement, the following steps are necessary: 

a. Visualize the formation of the force on the line of departure or 
on the defensive position, by battalions. Time may be saved, where the 
situation permits, by sending the leading elements to the extreme flanks, 
and bringing up the rear elements to be used as interior units, thus more 
nearly equalizing marching time. 

b. Determine the location en route in the column (or in reserve or 
elsewhere, depending upon the disposition) of the front-line battalion 
farthest from its deployment location. 

c. Trace the movement of this battalion to its location on the line 
of departure or the defensive position, as follows: 

(1) By road, if a road is available, to the limit of the enemy’s effec- 
tive medium-artillery fire (if available) or light-artillery fire (if no medium 
is available). (See FSR, pars. 403 and 405.) This movement is calcu- 
lated at the road-rate. 

(2) Thence trace its movement across country, by the logical covered 
route, at the cross-country rate, to its location on the line of departure or 
the defensive position. (Actually, medium artillery would often not 
force a decrease to the cross-country rates but would merely involve a 
smaller delay due to the necessity of detouring interdiction fires; as this 
delay cannot be calculated exactly, the cross-country rate is used.) 

d. Add one-half hour for infantry in attack only, to issue extra 
ammunition and incidentally to drop packs. This is not applicable in the 
defense, because the infantry can then deploy directly on the position 
and use its packs for individual protection while intrenching. 

e. Add one-half hour in attack only for reconnaissance and orders 
of infantry company and lower-unit commanders. This is not applicable 
to the defense,. as infantry can deploy on the position before such recon- 
naissance and orders are complete. 

(NoTE: The defense thus has an advantage of one hour over the attack.) 

4. ASSEMBLY PosITIONS.—Assembly positions will ordinarily be be- 
yond the range of enemy effective medium-artillery fire (if available) 
cr light-artillery fire (see FSR, par. 405). Pushing them farther forward 
has the grave disadvantage of subjecting the infantry to fire while issuing 
extra ammunition. It involves no advantage in time, as the rate of ad- 
vance depends on the enemy artillery interdiction fire and not on the lo- 
cation of the assembly positions. It is desirable to have them just beyond 
effective artillery range as stated, in order to organize the attack properly. 

5. EFFECTS OF ARTILLERY FIRE.—a. Time Element.—(1) The march 
forward should be in the formation best adapted to the type of action 
expected. The early opening of effective medium-artillery fire largely 
depends on the location of the medium artillery in column. Its avail- 
ability to provide fires in time to influence the time of deployment must be 
determined in each case. 

(2) Generally the medium artillery will be in position in time to 
interdict effectively: 
_ (a) When its division, in two columns, is opposed to an enemy divi- 
sion in one. 

(b) When its division is marching in three or more columns with 
the medium artillery well forward. 
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(c) When the division, in one column, opposed to an enemy division 
in one column, can start its medium artillery forward at increased gaits 
when the division is at least nine (9) miles distant from the enemy. 

(3) Generally the medium artillery will not be able to reach positions 
in time for effective long-range interdiction of the hostile infantry during 
the development: 

(a) When its division, in one column, is opposed to an enemy divi- 
sion in two. 

(b) When its division in two columns, is opposing a hostile division 
in two. 
b. Observation—(1) Effective Observation.—Observation depends 
on the terrain and on the conditions of visibility, and must be de- 
termined in each case. Airplanes and balloons, if present and having 
good visibility, can furnish effective observation for interdiction purposes. 

(2) Balloon Squadron.—The balloon squadron, unless there is a 
good reason to the contrary, should ordinarily march ahead of the medium 
artillery and be given priority on roads with the light artillery, to 
enable the artillery and its observation to arrive in position at the same 
time. 

(3) Influence of Ground on _ Effective Artillery Range—A 
dominant terrain feature (for example, Sheridan Ridge) may permit the 
use of the road rate to points farther forward than otherwise. In such a 
case the effect, as in cases where proper observation is lacking due to poor 
visibility, is to shorten the effective hostile artillery range, and develop- 
ment areas may then be placed farther forward than usual. 


Main Effort 


[Memorandum of 28 November 1932] 


1. In order to secure consistency in instruction, the following con- 
cept of the character of a ‘‘main effort” is written out for the information 
of instructors. This concept is in accord with Field Service Regulations 
and with the Manual for Commanders of Large Units, Volume I 

2. The “main effort’”’ (so called in much of our instructional matter) 
is that part of the attack through which it is expected to gain the decision. 
It is preferably made against a decisive objective (that is, in a decisive 
direction), through hostile weakness. Its path may be traced by the 
route of movement (maneuver) of its close-combat troops ( infantry, cavalry). 
The Field Service Regulations call it the ‘decisive attack.” 

3. The path of the decisive attack is NOT necessarily indicated by the 
successive locations of supporting artillery concentrations, because the 
direction of the decisive attack is carefully calculated to avoid strong 
hostile resistance and to pass it by on the flank. Consequently it often 
happens that.the supporting fires designed to assist the decisive attack 
are placed not in its own zone but in neighboring zones, in order to neu- 
tralize enemy elements which might otherwise bring flanking fires to bear 
against the decisive attack. 

4. a. The location of the decisive attack cannot always be deter- 
mined by picking out that element of the attack which is assisted by, but 
itself does not assist, other elements. This is true, because the decisive 
attack, where practicable, moves through weakness, and takes hostile re- 
sistance in flank and rear; whereas the secondary attacks endeavor to 
pin (fix) hostile elements in place by pressure, and to hold them while the 
decisive attack moves past them on the flank. It follows, therefore, that 
the decisive attack often assists the secondary attack at certain stages. 

b. From the larger viewpoint, the secondary attack always endeavors 
to assist the decisive attack by fixing the enemy mentally or physically, 
by forcing a movement of his reserves away from the decisive attack, or 
by otherwise weakening the force which he can oppose thereto. But a 
detailed examination of the maneuver of the subdivisions of the force 
will often reveal cases where the decisive attack at a given stage assists 
the secondary attack. 
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5. a. In order to avoid unnecessary possibility of error in plans and 
orders, the expression ‘‘main effort”? may be omitted therefrom, and the 
maneuver desired may be indicated in terms of terrain, missions, and 
movements, without the necessity of using the expression ‘‘main effort.” 
Moreover, FSR, paragraph 434, and MCLU, Vol. I, page 20, forbid mak- 
ing distinctions in orders as to the character of main and secondary attacks. 

In instruction, however, where the distinction must be made be- 
tween decisive attacks and secondary attacks, it will be based on the views 
outlined in paragraphs 2, 3, and 4 above. 


Marching-powers of Troops 


[Memorandum of 8 November 1932] 


1. In order to insure consistency in instruction, the following data 
as to marching-powers of troops are presented as a basis for the work of 
all classes. 

2. a. (1) The daily average march on roads of the infantry, or of 
mixed columns including foot-troops, of a seasoned division under favor- 
able conditions is (Reference Data, page 12, and FSR, par. 304): 

(a) 12 miles in one column. 

(b) 15 miles in two or more columns. 
With an occasional day’s rest, such troops can continue daily average 
marches of this length indefinitely, while performing their normal routine 
duties incident to campaign. 

(2) At the close of such an average daily march, the infantry is nor- 
mally fatigued, and it requires a 9-10 hour halt (8 hours’ sleep) to restore 
it to 100% combat efficiency. At the close of such an average daily march 
and prior to rest, the infantry is still capable of putting up a strong de- 
fense; it can also attack, but its attack combat efficiency is of course less 
than if it issued direct from bivouac. 

(3) Motor elements following foot-and-animal columns by bounds 
can of course march longer total distances than the foot-and-animal ele- 
ments, without abnormal loss in efficiency. 

b. Any march greater than the average daily march is a “forced 
march,” and tends further to reduce the combat efficiency of the troops. 
Seasoned foot-troops, or mixed columns including foot-troops, can make 
forced marches, under favorable conditions (FSR par. 318), as required 
by the tactical situation: 

(1) Up to a distance equal to two (2) normal marches (25 miles for a 
division in one column, 30 miles for two or more columns), with a long 
is = five to six (5-6) hours between marches, in fifteen to eighteen (15- 

ours. 

(2) Up to a distance equivalent to four (4) normal marches (48-60 
miles) with a long halt of nine to ten (9-10) hours between marches, in 
48-60 hours. 

(3) For forced marches of between twelve or fifteen (12-15) miles and 
up to twenty-five or thirty (25-30) miles, the distance may be traversed 
by providing for a long halt of three to six (3 to 6) hours on a sliding scale. 
For example, if the division were moving in two columns, and had to march: 

171% miles; it would probably march through without a long halt. 

_. 20 miles; the division might complete the march without a long halt, 

if urgency required, but would more probably march 124% miles (5 hours 

4 oa — rate), rest 3 hours, and then finish the remaining 74% miles. 
ours). 

25 miles; march 1214 miles (5 hours at the daylight rate), rest 5 hours, 
and march 121% miles (5 hours at the daylight rate). 

c. (1) The length and frequency of halts, in any case, are dependent 
on the condition of the troops, the character of the action that lies ahead 
7 jd troops, and the existing conditions as to roads, weather, and time 
of day. 
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(2) Such marches result in decreased combat efficiency; on the con- 
clusion of such a march the infantry is still capable of a strong defense, 
but its attack combat efficiency, relative to the enemy, is a matter for 
careful calculation, based on the factors presented in the situation. 

(3) The guiding principle is to arrive at the desired place at the re- 
quired time and in proper conditon to perform the contemplated duty. 

(4) One point to be considered in making a forced march based on the 
above-noted examples is that they are based on the marching rate for 
seasoned foot-troops. If the division is in a formation such that the foot- 
elements can reach the objective by making a forced march as in any of 
the examples, BUT such that the horse-drawn and tractor-drawn artillery 
must march farther, the march still can be made without an abnormal 
loss in combat efficiency, especially as far as the motors are concerned. 

3. The foregoing are examples, only, of the possible applications of 
the ground-rules laid down in Reference Data and Field Service Regula- 
tions. Detailed examp!es may be obtained from the coordinator, Marches 
(Command Section). All questions arising under this head should initially 
be referred to him. 


Terminology in Connection with Development for 
Combat and Meeting Engagements 


[Memorandum of 4 January 1933] 


1. In order to make available the accepted definitions of certain 
terms, the use of which is necessary in instruction, and the meanings of 
which must be thoroughly understood in order to obtain coordination, the 
following is published: 

2. DEPLOYMENT.—The process of extending a unit from mass forma- 
tion or from route column to combat formation. Also more restrictively 
the process of extending through any given portion of this sequence. Also, 
even more restrictively, the final deployment into combat formation 
(see below). Deployment, in the wide sense given above, includes steps 
in the order in which they occur: (1) development, (2) action in division 
assembly position, (3) approach march, (4) action in final assembly posi- 
tions, (5) action in advance of final assembly positions to include cross- 
ing of line of departure by assault elements. 

3. DEVELOPMENT.—That phase of deployment which begins with the 
extension of a command from mass or from route column, and ends when 
all its units are opposite their probable areas of combat. Development 
for coordinated attacks should terminate in assembly positions so lo- 
cated that all elements may advance directly upon the localities where 
they will probably engage in combat. 

4. ASSEMBLY PosITION.—A location in which an element is, or is to 
be, grouped preparatory to further action, as attack, defense, retreat, etc. 
Sometimes incorrectly called the ‘development area.” The division 
assembly positions for coordinated attacks should be so located as to be 
protected from hostile light and medium artillery fire and from air obser- 
vation. Conditions permitting, assembly positions may be dispensed with 
in deploying for defense, the unit in that case developing directly on to 
its position. In this case, if enemy artillery fire is present, the incom- 
pletely developed columns must be prepared to adopt approach-march 
formations in the approach-march area. 

5. APPROACH MARCH.—The advance from the point where the zone 
of the adversary’s fire is entered up to the point where it becomes neces- 
sary to return the fire in order to advance without undue losses. It is the 
link which connects development with final depioyment into combat 
formation (see below). It is desirable that assault troops entering the 
approach-march area be in battalion groups, and that all troops entering 
that area be prepared to protect themselves and to reduce losses from 
hostile fire by adopting suitable formations for the advance and by aban- 
doning roads and marching acrosss country, when necessary. 
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6. FINAL ASSEMBLY PosITIONS.—Assembly positions of smaller units 
(such as battalions) in the forward part of the approach-march area, where 
these elements prepare to initiate the attack, are designated as final as- 
sembly positions. The final deployment into combat formation (see 
below) generally occurs as troops leave these areas to cross the line of 
departure. 

7. LINE OF DEPARTURE.—A line which the leading e’ements of as- 
sault units are directed to cross at a designated time. It is a coordinating 
line. It is not a line upon which troops necessarily form up prior to a 
general assault, although on occasion this may occur, especially in the 
attack of a zone. 

8. COMBAT FORMATION.—A formation of troops suitable for enter- 
ing the fire fight. It occurs at the time when the advance by fire and 
movement is. initiated and is the result obtained by final deployment. 
(See deployment, above.) 
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v.Boetticher, Generalmajor Friedrich.—Graf Alfred Schlieffen: Sein 
Werden und Wirken. [Count Alfred Schlieffen: His develop- 
ment and influence.] Speech on 28 February 1933 on the centen- 
nial of the birth.of General Field Marshal Count Schlieffen. Ber- 
lin, 1938, Schlieffen, Pubs.; 45pp M943-B92 (SC) 


Reviewed by Major A. Vollmer 


The interest of the Command and General Staff School in von Schlief- 
fen culminated in the publication by its Press, in the Fall of 1931, of his 
“Cannae.’’* So far as known this was the first, and is the only publica- 
tion of the translation into English of this great, modern, and epoch mak- 
ing military book. It was chosen to afford student officers the most suit- 
able collection in small compass of military studies of campaigns of the 


Thus the brochure under review is of prima facie interest for us. One 
is struck at once with its quality of freshness, perforce since it was con- 
ceived of to be spoken, and at the same time with its exactitude, since of 
course it was first written. These qualities bespeak one’s interest from 
the outset. But they are not its only ones. There is, for example, an 
idealism in the author’s extensive recognition (as Schlieffen himself recog- 
nized it) of the decisive influence of Countess Schlieffen on the life of this 
soldier, as well as in the stressing of Schlieffen’s religious conviction that 
he must remain master of his fate. 

We see that the battle of destruction was ever his “leit motif.’”’ In 
inspired tones, suited to the occasion, the orator sketches Schlieffen’s 
life from the time at the training school in Niesky, when in August 1844 
the boy of eleven years in a letter to his mother tells of the battle of Kulm 
which had been reproduced there, and speaks of the last battle of von 
Kleist as the “blow of destruction.” Sixty-four years later he again en- 
visaged the decision: “‘To attack when a great victory is in prospect, though 
the enemy be in your rear. Destruction is inevitable—either your own 


_ *{Cannae,” by General Fieldmarshal Count Alfred von Schlieffen, authorized transla- 
tion, The Command and General Staff School Press, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 1931. Vol. 
I, text—806 pages with Foreword by the Commandant; Vol. II, maps 1-101 (Book Depart- 
ment, C. & G.S.S., Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. $3.00)] 
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or his.” His last words before his death were momentous ones for his 
country’s fate: ‘“‘The war is coming, make the right wing strong’ (again 
with a view to destruction). 

After Schlieffen had completed the Joachimsthal Gymnasium in 
Berlin he at first decided to study law with the idea of accomplishing his 
one year of military service the quicker. But, as with so many young 
nobles of his time, he had no particular desire to become either a lawyer 
or an army officer. After he became a lieutenant he thought of giving 
up the profession, doubting whether he would be able to advance, believing 
that, with his nearsightedness, he could either attain no higher than the 
grade of 1st Lieutenant, or perhaps be called for duty with the General 
Staff, which latter was “‘really too uncertain with its many contingencies 
and personal factors.’”’ However, he stayed in the service principally so 
as not to disappoint his ailing father. 

In the service he got into debt, not through inadvertence but because 
he would not be outdone by his colleagues. He writes to his mother about 
certain ‘‘officers who live within their means but who cannot be said to 
be shining examples for anyone.” He is greatly disappointed when his 
parents learn of certain debts which he was hoping to meet himself so as 
not to cause them grief. 

His life might have been like that of the many if there had not occurred 
the event which he called ‘‘the great turning point,’’ namely the advent of 
Countess Anna Schlieffen, daughter of the brother of his father. At 23 
he considered the goal of his life to be joining in marriage with this cousin, 
seven years his junior. Ten years of waiting and hoping ensued. In 1866 
they were engaged. Again two years elapsed until his finances permitted 
him to marry. Two daughters were born to them. In less than four 
years the countess died. The author of this speech deems that wherever 
the greatness of Schlieffen is dwelt on there too one must give thought to 
this noble woman who awakened in him those powers, without which 
mere intelligence is nothing, and which made of him the leader of his 
epoch and the guide for his country’s future. At the close of his life he 
confesses that from her he got that religious faith which stands steadfast 
against all the vicissitudes of fate, and which must imbue all great leaders. 
She gave him the contempt for death which has characterized all great 
generals and which he so admired in Caesar and Frederick the Great. 
This idealism he exemplified in his later years when he spurned the fulsome 
praise ‘‘which was Napoleon’s,” saying it had been better if the latter 
had fallen at the head of his guard at Leipzig, or had committed suicide. 
In this spirit Count Schlieffen developed an independence of men and 
events. He now no longer worried about his professional advancement 
nor thought to assure his future. In one of his song books there is written 
in the hand of his wife, ‘‘Cursed is the man who relies on men—blessed 
is he who relies on the Lord.”’ With this spirit he was eminently fitted to 
train others to high resolve. In this training he required hard work, but 
above all the heavenly spark. ; 

Nor was his professed fortitude untried. First came the early death 
of his wife and then, in the War of 1870-71, the judgement of Moltke that 
he (Schlieffen) was not suited for the general staff. But it developed 
that he could indeed master such blows of fate. Within two years Moltke 
had acknowledged that he had been mistaken, and appointed Schlieffen 
Chief of Staff of a Corps. Then he was given the opportunity to show 
what he could do as regimental commander during seven years in the 
training of troops. In this he was extolled by the old Kaiser and in 1886 
Moltke deemed him suited for all higher commands. Schlieffen well knew 
that fate gives to everyone one great opportunity, that reverses are not 
decisive, that one’s own mistakes and mistaken public opinion can be 
overcome. It is important only how one takes it. He invokes the phrase 
of Frederick the Great: ‘‘Mais ne savez-vous donc pas que chaque homme 
doit avoir ses revers?”’ 
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There has always been the question as to whether Schlieffen would 
have been a great general in the field. The orator adduces much con- 
vincing evidence that Schlieffen possessed all the necessary characteristics 
of such a leader. He likens him at many points to Moltke. He deems that 
as Moltke surpassed his teacher, Clausewitz, so Schlieffen surpassed his 
teacher, Moltke. 

Grave misgivings were Schlieffens as to his own qualifications when 
he took over the position of Chief of the General Staff. He saw before 
him the war against two adversaries—each of whom would probably 
exceed Germany in military strength. He foresaw the defection of Italy 
and the entanglement of Austria in the Balkans. He counted on three 
problems: first, the battle on numerous fronts and therefore along interior 
lines; second, combat against superior strength; and third, the conduct 
of armies of millions with difficulties of leadership never before disclosed. 
Moltke had (in 1859) counted on a war on two fronts proposing a solution 
by holding on one, while concentrating on the other. But Moltke had 
figured on a 7 or even a 30 years war. In this Schlieffen did not concur 
—he saw that Germany’s new industrialism demanded a short war. And 
to this end there was necessary the “blow of destruction.” Schlieffen 
was pre-eminently the apostle of the destruction idea, although one after 
another of German leaders had advocated this. 

At the height of his career Schlieffen once compared his problems 
with those of Moltke: “In the battles of Moltke of 1870 and in part of 
1871 we always had a considerable superiority of numbers; in future we 
can only count on an army smaller than ‘that of the enemy.’ Instead of 
Napoleon’s precept ‘‘The strongest wins,” Schlieffen says ‘The weaker 
is not only to win but to destroy his adversary.” In Moltke and Na- 
poleon he finds practically no precedents for this. He goes back to Fred- 
erick the Great. Leuthen is his model of the battle against superior forces. 
He finds the solution in opposing a superior strength against one fraction 
of the enemy while containing the other by weaker forces. If the enemy 
is divided, as it actually happened at Tannenberg, then the one fraction 
is destroyed. Or it may be by attack of the enemy’s flank, or by exploita- 
tion of a breakthrough. From Frederick the Great he learned delaying 
and containing action as a preparation for attack. 

Schlieffen esteemed boldness. In 1901 he complains of the “desire 
not to be beaten” being stronger than the “chief purpose, to defeat the 
enemy.” 

Deep into the flank of the enemy, and in his rear must go the attack. 
To this end all forces must be concentrated. The chief purpose must be 
to succeed by one’s own ingenuity in so committing and fixing the enemy 
that with reversed front he is forced into an unfavorable direction and 
destroyed. 

This is the entire idea of the so-called Schlieffen plan which by a 
strong right wing would force the enemy to fight a decisive battle with 
his front reversed. 

These thoughts are not paper strategy nor super-refinements of a 
speculative spirit. It is part of Schlieffen’s tragedy that he is credited 
with all sorts of fantastic envelopments. He knew this and strove to 
combat the popular error. But he cared not for his own repute for he knew 
that ‘‘Military history has always proved mistaken those who insist on ° 
a frontal attack under all circumstances, whether it be against a weak or 
a strong enemy, against a weak or a strong position.” 

In the leadership of an army of millions he knew, however, that there 
was no precedent. He speaks of its vulnerability in flank, and of the 
difficulty of development and change of front to protect this. So he stresses 
the battles on the flank with a view to attaining the enemy’s rear and 
accomplishing his destruction. But the time factor has now grown from 
hours to days and weeks, with consequent lessening of opportunity for 
surprise. Hence the enemy must be pinned frontally however weak you 
are. However, at the point where decision is sought, all available forces 
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must be employed though one thereby suffer reverses elsewhere. As a 
condition precedent he insisted on full knowledge by all subordinates of 
the purpose of the commander. 

In the great maneuvers and general staff exercises before the war, 
Schlieffen attempted to put his ideas into effect. In 1903, at the Kaiser 
maneuvers, Lieutenant General von Hindenburg was the leader of the 
weaker force. The latter decided to await the enemy behind the Saale. 
The enemy (twice as strong as he) was advancing on a broad front toward 
the west from Leipzig. The decision made was in the spirit of Schlieffen’s 
ideas. Eleven years later Hindenburg repeated the maneuver at Tannen- 


rg. 

Then in the General Staff exercise of 1905 Schlieffen led the German 
Army himself against three different leaders. One of these three operated 
very much like the French did in 1914; with similar forces he broke through 
into Lorraine between Metz and the Vosges. What happened in this 
case on the French side was remarkably like what happened on their side 
in 1914. But on the two occasions the German operations were quite 
dissimilar. In 1914 the leader of the Sixth German Army was given free 
rein, but in 1905 Schlieffen insisted that that part of the line give way be- 
fore a strong enemy attack. His operations on this occasion were entirely 
successful in attaining the enemy’s rear. 

This admirable little book, of general interest to the Command and 
General Staff School, gives us in very short form an excellent idea of the 
strategy and spirit of Schlieffen, and one is more than ever convinced 
that he was a genius who himself (or his ideas if carried out) would have 
been successful in 1914. With all due respect for Lieut. General F. von 
Cochenhausen* and others in their strictures on lay critics who “repeat 
the trite phrase: ‘If the younger Moltke had made the right wing stronger 
on the West front in 1914, as Schlieffen proposed, we would have won 
the war’,’”’ one comes away unconvinced by such transcendental criticism. 
One holds fast to the conviction that in this instance wisdom has issued 
from the mouths of babes. 


Biischer, Dr. Hermann.—Grun- und Gelbkreuz. [Green and yellow 
cross.| Germany, 1932... M 423-J1 


CONTENTS: Vorwort; Allgemeine Betrachtungen iiber Figenschaften der chemischen 
Kampfstoffe; Griinkreuzkampfstoffe; Gelbkreuzkampfstoffe; Die Durchschlagskraft von 
Dichloraethylsulfid und Lewisit durch verschiedene Stoffe; Das Schicksal der Kampfgasver- 
letzten; Literatur-Verzeichnis. 

A—Flementary considerations of the properties of the chemical agents. B—Green 
Cross agents: (1) Phosgene: Historical, Chemical, Military-technical, The pathology of phos- 
gene poisoning, The therapy of phosgene. (2) Perstoff: Historical, Chemical, Military-tech- 
nical, The pathology and therapy of perstoff poisoning. C—Yellow Cross agents: (1) Mus- 
tard: Historical, War-technical, Chemical, The pathology of mustard injuries: Damages to 
the skin, eye, respiratory tract, digestive tract, other organs; The therapy of damages by 
mustard: Therapy of the skin, General therapy; Special therapy, Therapy of the other or- 
gans; Lewisite: Historical, chemical, war technical; Pathology of damages to skin by Lewisite 
(Comparison of action of Lewisite and Mustard upon the skin); Therapy of the damages by 
Lewisite. Penetrating power of Mustard and Lewisite upon various materials: Penetra- 
tion of linen, impregnated cloth, leather and rubber; Penetration of various kinds of leather; 
Penetrations of various kinds of rubber; Penetration of various chemically protected material. 
D—tThe fate of the gas casualty. Index. 


Translation of Preface (By author) 
By Major L.A. Thiele, CW-Res 


The Treaty of Versailles demanded the destruction of all chemical 
warfare matériel by the Germans. The reserve of chemical agents were 
stored to the largest extent in the (Arsenal) Gasplatz Breloh (65 square- 
kilometers) located on the Lueneberger Heide (Province of Hanover). 
48,000 tons of German gas munitions, several thousand tons of captured 
gas munition, many railroad tank cars, and the large storage tanks filled 
with finished and half-finished chemical agents had to be destroyed. 


*(“Wissen und Wehr,”’ September 1932—translated on page 96, QRML No. 47.] 
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No one in Germany seemed to know how to do this, as this problem 
in destruction was new and nearly the whole of the year 1919 passed in 
finding the best method. Experts proposed (Oct. 1919) to transport all 
matériel to the sea, load it in ships, and sink the suff in the ocean, when 
a tremendous explosion of really gigantic dimensions occurred on Oct. 
24, 1919, blowing up 48 buildings of the Green and Yellow Cross manu- 
facturing departments: 1,000,000 grenades, 1,000,000 kg. chemical agents, 
1,000,000 fuzes, 230,900 mines, 40 tank cars filled with chemicals. 

This explosion—unexplained to the present day—not only destroyed 
a great deal of matériel, but also the order and the supervision of the ar- 
senal. Everything was in wild disorder; yellow cross and green cross 
grenades, blue-cross and chlorine, mines, shrapnel, bougies and fuzes lay 
around everywhere, some armed, some duds. The clean-up of the “‘platz’”’ 
was very dangerous. So, quite naturally, damages, burns, blistering, in- 
juries of the most severe kind and poisonings were an inexorable sequence. 

To transport the matériel now was out of the question; therefore the 
“Reich” turned the clean-up work over to private concerns, who employed, 
in 1920, over 1,000 workmen. All these workmen belonged to the ‘“‘Ort- 
skranken kasse” (Sick relief); consequently all cases of sickness came 
to the ‘“‘Kassen arzt’’ in Breloh. 

This ‘“‘Kassen-Arzt”’ was nobody else but myself. As a young phy- 
sician I had established myself in Munster in 1919. I was the only phy- 
sician in the county, the nearest other practitioner was 20 kilometers away; 
so I was to be the only physician to take care of all the cases from the 
“Gasplatz,”’ which was only 3 kilometers from Munster. Those were 
bad times for me. Was I competent to cope with this difficult situation? I 
must say no; at least so it was in the beginning. How much did I know 
of the treatment of gas-cases? As much and as little as any other physi- 
cian who went through the War. Most assuredly, I had been ordered 
from Galicia in 1917 to the Gas School in Berlin. But I was young and 
full of life, hungry for the diversions of the Metropolis. so I did not benefit 
much from the serious course. Furthermore at that time I did not believe 
that gas-cases would ever play an important role in my life. How I 
treated gas-cases on the West front in 1918, after I had come to learn 
all about them. I helped the soldiers as best I could and was always glad 
when the “gassed” had been transported to the rear in time. 

Such was my training before I settled in Munster. Had I known then 
that I would come in such close contact with the secretive and mysterious 
“Gasplatz,’’ I probably would not have gone to Munster. The first casu- 
alties came to me in 1919. They were only a few and lightly injured. 
Nevertheless these were long and dark hours for me. I wrote to Ferdi- 
nand Flury, the Wiirzburg Pharmakologist, who gladly sent me every- 
thing he could spare and so I obtained for the first time a deep insight of 
the correlation of pharmacology and chemistry of the chemical warfare 
agents. If I ever be thankful from the bottom of my heart to anyone, it 
is to Flury. In the measure in which the clean-up proceeded, the gas- 
cases increased. The year 1920 was particularly bad. More men were 
at work and in consequence I had to treat the most varying and most 
intricate of gas poisonings. It was difficult. But what I gained was living 
knowledge. I lacked the proper foundation. Then, in 1921, there an- 
peared the “XIII volume Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte experimentelle Medi- 
zin,’ which volume in 578 pages under collaboration of Haber, Flury, 
Heubner, Magnus, Lacquer, Wieland, Gildemeister, Rona, and Heitzman 
gave such a wonderful picture of gas poisoning, and I became secure. 
Now I had solid ground under my feet. I took a great love to my work, 
and became deeply interested in this work and in my patients. Luck 
was with me too, and success. But reverses did not stay away, particu- 
larly with mustard. 

.. Yes, I must say, this stuff became more puzzling the deeper I went 
Into it. Then came the period of inflation, which retarded happy and 
methodical work. Where was Science? One was happy if one could 
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eat. Without a natural curiosity to look behind the scenery—and that is 

‘nog what one would call science—I would stand here with empty 

ands. 

And I want to give, give fully of my experience. 
“Griin- und Gelbkreuz’’ is the title of this book. Under the desig- 
nation Griin- und Gelbkreuz, we Germans became acquainted with the 
chemical agents Phosgen, Perstoff, Mustard as most of us had no idea 
what was behind the various crosses. A satisfactory nomenclature ac- 
cording to medical, chemical, or physiological viewpoint is hardly possible, 
so I chose the short name Griin- und Gelbkreuz. 

‘ I include in this group also “Lewisite” in order to produce a clear 
conception and picture of the action of this chemical, over which so many 
phantastical claims appeared, particularly in the post-war period. 

What I give in this book cannot be said to be final and compiete. 
Neither is this work a monograph of the Green and Yellow Cross group 

F even if these groups are treated very comprehensively. Consider my 
work as a “‘study,’”’ an experiment to give a special pathology and therapy 

of the chemical agents of the “Green and Yellow Cross Groups.” 

To write a monograph is impossible for me as well as for anyone else, 
as there is so much obscure and unexplained, particularly with mustard. 

I include in this study a large number of photographs, because only 
by pictorial representation can we obtain the right idea and view of the 
action of these agents. 

I hope to help many with these “studies” and if this is the case it 
will be my best reward. 


Callahan, James Morton.—American foreign policy in Mexican 
relations. 1932 327.73 (.72) 


CONTENTS: Preface; Historical background: early American interests, and recognition; 
The first American mission to Mexico: Poinsett’s negotiations; Questions of Texas and claims, 
under Jackson and Van Buren, 1829-1841; American Texan policy under Tyler; Polk's policy: 
acquisition of California; The Tehuantepec transit negotiations of 1848-1853; The Gadsden 
purchase and related issues under Pierce; Buchanan’s Mexican policy: negotiations for ter- 
ritory and transits; Seward’s Mexican policy; A decade of American policy relating to frontier 
troubles; Relation of Mexican problems to American recognition of Diaz; Adjustments of 
the Diaz era in Mexico; The American economic invasion of Mexico under Diaz; Wilson's 
policy toward Mexico in revolution; The latest decade of adjustment; Index; Maps. 


Professor Callahan’s volume is presented as “the first general his- 
torical view of American Mexican policy in the consideration and solution 
of continuous problems arising between the two countries.” 

The reserve maintained by Callahan in not giving his personal opin- 
ions, may be accounted for in part by his comparative unfamiliarity with 
the Mexican side of the controversies which he examines from the point 
of view of American policy; he cites only two Spanish language sources, 
both inexactly, and one of these he has apparently consulted only in the 
translations available at the Department of State. 

In general, however, he appears to have understood the Mexican 
contentions to such extent as was necessary for a running exposition of 
American policy. 


Danilov, General Youri.—Le Grand-duc Nicholas—son role dans 
la Guerre Mondiale (1914-1915). [The Grand Duke Nicholas. 
His role in the World War, 1914-1915.] Paris, 1932............00.000.... 
M 9403-E4-D.47-B92 (NI) 


Reviewed by Captain R.E. Dupuy 


In this volume General Danilov attempts to combine a word-picture 
of the Grand Duke Nicolai Nicolaiavitch, generalissimo of the Russian 
armies, with a summation of the political and strategic situation on all 
fronts before the outbreak of war and during the period of the Grand 
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Duke’s tenure of command. The result is unfortunate. Nicholai Nico- 
laiavitch remains to the reader as much a legendary character at the end 
of the book as he was before, while the matters touched upon—the author 
covers the entire gamut of the politics, aims and strategy of the Allies 
and the Central Powers on all fronts—are fuzed into an apologia for the 
Russian high command. No matter what happened,” this author seems 
to tell us on every page, “we did it all for our allies.” 

The picture of the Stavka in operation agrees with that given by 
General Knox in ‘‘With the Russian Army, 1914-17.” 

The author does not bring out one point heretofore unknown to this 
reviewer, and which if true—and it doubtless is—may throw much light 
upon the causes for the strained relations between Enver Pasha and Gen- 
=o von Sanders as set forth in the latter’s work, ‘‘Five Years in 
Turkey 

According to Danilov, the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs re- 
ceived at the debut of the war, from M.N. Giers, Russian Ambassador to 
the Sublime Porte, a telegram in which Giers stated that Enver Pasha, 
who had just been nominated commander-in-chief of the Turkish Army, 
had made a curious proposal to General Leontiev, Russian military at- 
tache at Constantinople. 

Enver, according to the telegram, in exchange for certain compen- 
sations (not detailed by Danilov), and a defensive alliance with Russia 
for a ninety-year period, offered: 

1. Recall of all Turkish troops from the Caucasus frontier. 


2. Placing at the disposition of Russia of the Turkish army in Thrace 
for operations against any Balkan state—Bulgaria included, which should 
intervene against Russia. 

3. Expulsion from Turkey of all German military instructors. 

Danilov states that this was considered by Russia and by France, 
which was immediately consulted, as nothing but a wily and totally un- 
reliable proposal of the “unspeakable Turk,” and all consideration was 
finally dropped upon the arrival of the Goeben and Breslau in the Bos- 
phorus. Those who have read Liman von Sanders’ book, however, will 
recall that sturdy soldier-man’s denunciation of Enver’s double-crossing 
policy towards himself and the seeming enmity Enver held at times towards 
the Germans, particularly just before and during the early days of the war. 

Of no direct military value to the student, this little book is still in- 
teresting for its adroit rationalization of the Russian plan of campaign, 
“ for the chance it gives the reader to dream upon “what might have 

een.” 


Fuller, Major General J.F.C.—Generalship: Its diseases and their 
ong A study of the personal factor in command. mK 7 


CONTENTS: Preface; Generalship 3 the World War; The Essentials in Generalship; 
Examples of the Personal Factor; The Diseases Diagnosed; The Remedies Suggested; Con- 
clusion; Appendix: The Ages of 100 Generals. 


Reviewed by Lieutenant Colonel A. Gibson 


The author states the generally accepted thesis that the personal 
factor in command is of vital importance. Modern warfare with its huge 
armies, long range weapons and methods of transportation and communi- 
cation, has tended to develop impersonal, long distance control and leader- 
ship. This natural tendency should be combatted and the personal leader- 
ship should be maintained to the extent practicable. It can be main- 
tained to a much greater extent than was the case in the World War, 
states the author. 
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“War with impersonal leadership is a brutal soul-destroying 
business, provocative only of class animosity and bad workmanship . 

‘‘What the world of to-day is lacking in is courage, the valour of 
leadership and the self-sacrifice of those in command .. . Fear has 
always ended in failure, and fear is not a personal emotion only, but 
also the product of a man’s surroundings. the outcome of a system 
quite as much as the reaction of a danger. 

“The more mechanical become the weapons with which we fight, 
the less mechanical must be the spirit which controls them. 

“There are plenty of small-minded men who, in times of peace, 
excel in detail, are inexorable in matters of equipment and drill, and 
perpetually interfere with the work of their subordinates. 

“They thus acquire an unmerited reputation, and render the 
service a burden, but they above all do mischief in preventing de- 
velopment of individuality, and in retarding the advancement of 
independent and capable spirits. 

hen war arises the small minds, worn out by attention to 
trifles, are incapable of effort, and fail miserably. So goes the world.” 

“Good health and a robust constitution are invaluable to a gen- 


“These, then, are the three pillars of generalship—courage, cre- 
ative intelligence and physical fitness .. . 

“How many generals say to their staffs: ‘Give me all the facts 
and information and then leave me along for half an hour, and I will 
give you my decision.’ In place they seek a decision from their staffs.” 

“‘My experience is, that there are only two units in which com- 
mand is a real and not merely a paper expression—the company and 
the battalion, and of course equivalent units in the other arms, after 
which command is so completely absorbed by administration that 
it ceases to be command at all.” 

“In war, as in peace, individuality is far more important than 
uniformity; personality than congruity, and originality than con- 
ventionality ... 

“In place, so it seems to me, our present system of discipline, 
which is so truly Prussian and so untruly English, is responsible for 
creating what I will call the ‘Cringe-viki,’ those knock-kneed persua- 
a who gut an army not with a knife but with a honeyed 
wor 


Examples are given of brilliant personal leadership in past wars. The 
contrast of lack of personal leadership in the World War is emphasized. 

The importance of insuring the execution of orders instead of merely 
issuing them is emphasized in concurrence with the oft-repeated teachings 
of the Command and General Staff School. Data on the ages of 100 gen- 
erals of past wars and of the British generals in the World War are given 
to tend to prove the necessity for young men in high command. 

The author, after stating his problem and discussing it, does not 
furnish a practicable solution of how impersonal, long distance control 
and impersonal leadership can be avoided in modern warfare. 

An article entitled ‘‘Generalship,” in the May 1933 number of the 
“Journal of the Royal United Service Institution,”’ discusses at consider- 
able length the ideas expressed by Colonel Fuller in his book, and combats 
many of them. This article may well be read in connection with his book. 

While Colonel Fuller’s book contains no essentially new ideas on 
generalship or leadership, it presents in a brief and very interesting man- 
ner a collection of ideas on leadership selected from a wide range of mili- 
tary literature and well worth two hours of any officer’s time, which is 
the approximate period required to read the book. It presents much 
quotable material for anyone writing or talking upon leadership. 
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Germany. Reichsarchiv.—Der Weltkrieg 1914 bis 1918. IX Band: 
Die operationen des Jahres 1915: Ereignisse im Westen und auf 
dem Balkan, vom Sommer bis zum Jahresschlusz. [The World 
War 1914-1918. German Official History. Vol. IX: The Opera- 
tions of 1915: Events in the West, and in the Balkans, from the. 
summer to the end of the year.] Berlin, 1933....M 9403-E4-E.43-C 

CONTENTS: Die militiirische Lage Mitte September 1915; Die Ereignisse auf dem west- 
lichen Kriegsschauplatz von Mitte August bis Ende Dezember 1915; Der Krieg auf dem 

Balkan und in Borderasien vom Sommer 1914 bis zur Jahresende 1915/16; Die italienischen 

Angriffe im Herbst und Winter 1915; Die Bedeutung der Kriegswirtschaft und Kriegsriistung 

im Rahmen der Gesamtkriegfiithrung; Der Krieg in den Kolonien; Die Lage der Mittelmiichte 

gegen Jahresende 1915. Anlagen; Personenverzeichnis; Truppenverzeichnis. 


Reviewed by Major A. Vollmer 


This volume presents an important period in the conflict. The over- 
throw of the Russian Army in the summer of 1915, repulse of the major 
autumn offensives in Artois and Champagne, the consummation of the 
military convention with Bulgaria, the battles for the Dardanelles, the 
elimination of Serbia, and the repulse of the great Italian attacks of the 
third and fourth Isonzo battles—all these occurred during this time. In 
addition there are chapters on the importance of war industry and arma- 
ment and on the wars in six colonial and sea areas. 

This account, as with its predecessors, is at once fascinating, factual, 
and supported in all its minutiae by references to the primary sources. 
The special effort persists of trying to delineate the how and why of the 
decisions made. And the enemy side is given full treatment. 


Harbord, Major-General James G.—America in the World War. 
1933 M 9403-E3-C.73 


This volume preserves a lecture delivered last May by General Har- 
bord at Milton Academy, Massachusetts, under the auspices of the Alumni 
War Memorial Foundation. General Harbord outlines the story of our 
participation in the war and interprets its lessons. As Chief of Staff of 
the A.E.F., as commander of the marine brigade at Chateau-Thierry, of 
the Second Division in the Soissons offensive, and of the Service of Sup- 
ply, he saw the American war effort in France from many angles. The 
rapidly running outline of the whole story is eloquently, often brilliantly, 
presented and is thickly sprinkled with brief and interesting comments, 
estimates, observations. Of Pershing, he says, “(He wrote his name high 
among great commanders.” He calls General Petain “the greatest French 
General the war produced.” “If a common sentiment be sought for which 
the allied millions died,” he says, “it was that our world believed in the 
sacredness of treaties.” 

A valuable addition is a large folding map that presents the western 
front with the several stages of the German retreat from May 1 to No- 
vember 11, 1918. 


Lewis, Lloyd.—Sherman, fighting prophet. 1932 
M 9737-E4-C.73-B92 (SH) 
ConTENTS: Foreword: The Motto over the Door. Part One—The Climb: The BishoP 


comes up the river; Kettle fires; Shooting Star; Two families on the hill; The redhead climbs 
the hill; bag yy ane West Point; Ellen; The enchantress, the South; Without smelling 


gunpowder; The Jonah of banking; Dead cock in the pits Solitude and banishment; We de- 
serve a monarch; Each to our own ship; A chip on the whirling tide; Sickening confusion; 
No man can save the country; I am to be sacrificed; A letter to Lincoln. . 

Part Two—The Summit: Unconditional surrender Grant; Shiloh, bloody Shiloh!; As 
smart as town folks; We can make war terrible; The vultures are loose; I tremble for the 
result; This fellow McClernand; Many soldiers; They cry aloud for mercy; Blows thick and 
fast; Visible interposition of God; Prepare them for my coming; The man on horseback; The 
beauty of time; Terrible door of death; Big Indian war; With boots on; Change front on 
Washington; Glorious laughter; War is war; I can make Georgia howl; The angel of the Lord; 
The besom of destruction; A man down south. 
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Part Three—The Plateau: Repose of the tiger; Inevitable Sambo; Hell-hole of secession; 
God Almighty started wind; Splendid legs; Mr. Lincoln speaks peveenys Sic semper tyran- 
nis; I am not stone; Sherman has fatally blundered; Horrid deformities; The cud of bitter 
fancy; Happiest moment of my life; Lear roaring at the storm; No honorable man will be 
tolerated; Kettle fires flicker out; I will not serve if elected; Death walked with me. General 
sources; Particular sources; Index. 


Sherman never said, ‘‘War is hell.”” What he did say and what he 
always thought was: ‘‘War is cruelty and you cannot refine it.”’ Like 
his good friend Ulysses Simpson Grant a failure in civil life, William 
Tecumseh Sherman thrived on civil war. 

Red-headed, nervous, Sherman was a West-Pointer but not a promising 
one. An officer during the Mexican War, he saw no action in it. When 
the Civil War began he had left the Army, failed as a banker, was super- 
intendent of a Louisiana Military Academy. Though he was no aboli- 
tionist, he refused a Southern command, and went North to enlist. His 
bad-tempered sternness got him the name of “Old Pills”; it was a long 
time before his men began calling him “Uncle Billy.” In the Army of 
the Tennessee his organizing talents got results. But years of failure 
had shaken his self-confidence. But when the victory at Chattanooga 
made Grant Lincoln’s choice for generalissimo, Sherman was put in com- 
mand in the West. 

He drove back his able Southern opponent, Joseph Johnston, by con- 
tinually outflanking him, got almost to Atlanta without a battle. Living 
off the country, crippling the enemy by destroying property, began to make 
him more hated than ‘‘Butcher” Grant. But he was successful. News of 
his capture of Atlanta came just in time to save Lincoln from defeat at 
the polls. From July 1863 to March 1865 Sherman led his army 2,500 
miles through the heart of the South. At Raleigh, N.C. he finally got what 
he went after: Johnston’s surrender, the war’s end. Sherman “never 
clearly won a battle, nor ever failed to win a campaign.” 

Sherman knew he was a good soldier, but he thought Grant was better. 

Sherman’s last 25 years, says Biographer Lewis, were ‘‘one long chicken 
dinner.”” Though figure-head-hunting politicians were after him all the 
time Sherman steadily kept clear of politics. When death finally came 
for him in 1891 Sherman was 71. 


A. W.] 


Liddell Hart, Captain B.H.—The future of infantry. 1932..M 404-C.42 


The ‘Future of Infantry” formed the subject of a lecture by Captain 
Liddell Hart in the winter of 1931-32. He reviews the salient points in 
the history of infantry from Old Testament times to the present day, 
and draws the deductions that, though the defensive power of the arm 
is supreme, and it can be relied on to “fix” an enemy, infantry has only 
been decisive in battle in exceptional circumstances, because it cannot 
strike quick enough or follow through soon enough. Captain Liddell 
Hart recommends that the two grades of infantry, common and light, 
should be revived, the former, less well trained, to perform defensive and 
fixing duties and to act as pivot of maneuver for the latter. Light infantry 
should be athletes, suitably dressed, lightly armed, lightly equipped, 
carried in motors and backed up by machine-guns and trench mortars, 
also motorized. He discusses all these matters in detail, and proposes 
an organization for a battalion. He considers that such a unit should 
be able to obtain decisive the cavalry of the past. 


Rintelen, Captain von (Franz Rintelen von Kleist).—The dark 
invader. Wartime reminiscences of a German Naval Intelli- 
gence Officer. 1933 M 9403-L7-E 
CONTENTS: Preface. Part I: Admiralstad—The Naval War Staff in Berlin. Part II. 


Sabotage—The Manhattan “Front.” Part III: = hty—A Guest at Donington Hall. Part 
IV: Back in America—“Grand Hotel”: Atlanta 


| 
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Book Reviews 


Reviewed by Rear Admiral W.R. Gherardi, U.S. Navy 


This is a truly amazing account of irregular but important war ac- 
tivities. Much of the contents of the book, however, can be checked as 
being fairly accurate, although the dates and sequence of events are at 
times not easy to follow. 


Rintelen, a young man in the banking business in Berlin, was an officer 
in the Naval Reserve. At the outbreak of the war he was called into 
active service and stationed in the German Navy Department in Berlin. 
One of his first tasks was getting together and forwarding—under dif- 
ficult cireumstances—the large supply of gold necessary for German ac- 
tivities in Turkey. This money was sent to the German Admiral, who 
in the “Goeben,”’ had escaped from the British and French Fleets in the 
Mediterranean Sea with his ship and taken refuge in Constantinople. 
Following this, Rintelen became active in attempting to prevent the United 
States from manufacturing and delivering ammunition to the Allies. By 
the end of 1914 he had threatened our Naval Attaché in Berlin with the 
submarine war without consideration for the rights of neutrals and was 
promptly warned by that officer of the consequence of such a policy. The 
Naval Attaché verified the information and informed Ambassador Gerard, 
who protested to the German Chancellor, Bethman-Hollweg. The im- 
portant part being played by Rintelen is clearly brought out in the book. 
Had his scheme been only slightly more successful, we would have been 
plunged in the war in 1915. The matter became an issue between Beth- 
man-Hollweg—the German Chancellor—and von Tirpitz—the German 
Naval Minister. For a time in the spring of that year, it looked as if 
Bethman-Hollweg would be forced out of office and von Tirpitz become 
Chancellor of Germany, but the matter was settled by the Emperor in 
favor of the Chancellor and von Tirpitz resigned his position as Minister 
of the Navy. Rintelen, after talking with some Army officers, decided 
that he could put a stop to the ammunition business if he could get to 
America, and succeeded in crossing the Atlantic in disguise. His activities 
in developing a bomb factory on one of the interned German liners and 
of securing the placing of these bombs in ship’s cargo space is told with 
considerable detail. He had contact with the German Ambassador, Count 
von Bernstorff, and with the Naval and Military Attachés—Captain Boy- 
Ed and von Papen. The activities of von Papen and Boy-Ed were later 
objected to by our Government who demanded their recall. Rintelen’s 
work of sabotage must have been expensive but he was apparently well 
supplied with money at all times. 


In this book, Rintelen is very bitter in his denunciation of von Papen, 
who subsequently became the Chancellor of Germany, holding that office 
until the time that Hitler forced him out. Boy-Ed died a year or two ago. 
The plans of Rintelen suffered interruption when he was recalled to Ger- 
many. On that voyage he was taken prisoner by the British. Rintelen’s 
account of his examination by Admiral Hall, Chief of British Intelligence, 
and Lord Hershell, his assistant, is a masterpiece of intelligence work. 
By adopting a sympathetic aititude, they led him to make a full and frank 
disclosure of all his activities. He was then sent to New York and turned 
over to the American authorities, where he was tried for criminal acts in 
violation of our neutrality laws. As Rintelen protested that he should be 
considered a military prisoner, but as his actions in the United States 
took place while we were a neutral country, that claim could not be al- 
lowed and he was sentenced to four years at the Federal Prison at Atlanta. 
Released from there in 1921, he went back to Germany. Many other ~at- 
ters of interest are discussed in the book, including the method by which 
von Spee was caught at the Falkland Islands. The light thrown on the 
“Zimmermann affair” in this book more fully discloses the German at- 
tempt to bring Mexico into the war on the German side. Dispatches 
between Zimmerman and the German Minister to Mexico are given in 
full and are most illuminating. A reference to possible Japanese know- 
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ledge of this affair is noted but discounted. So much of the story checks 
with well established facts in confidential archives or in the memories of 
those still alive that due credence must be given to the remainder. 

I recommend that this book be read by all officers ordered to intelli- 


gence duty. 
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Section 6 
LIBRARY BULLETIN 


Books ADDED TO THE LIBRARY SINCE JULY 1933 


Army Industrial College: Problems and lectures, 1929-30, 1930-31, 1931-32. In 3 vols. 
19383 [M 209-C.73-D4D] 


Army War College. First Div. Hist. Section: Map atlas to German documents. aie 1 
—Charts—Sketches. World War records, First Division, AEF, Regular. 1933 
9403-H6-C.73-G3-C1D] 


—_, War eg 2d Div. Hist. Section: Translations, ho A Diaries of German Units 
posed the Second Division (Regular), 1918—Soissons. Volume V. 1933 
iM 73-G8-C2D] 


Australia. Ministry of Defence: Official history of Australia in the War of 1914-1918. 
Vol. IV: The A.I.F. in France 1917. 1933 [M 9403-E4-D.42-Z.94] 


a. wat Office: The campaign against Russia in the summer of 1914. (An 
t from ‘ eae last War 1914-1918, Volume One, the year 1914.” 
{933 iM 9403-J.47] 


Boetticher: Graf Alfred Schlieffen. Sein werden und wirken. [Count Alfred Schlieffen. 
His life and works.] 1983 [M 943-B92 (SC)] 


Brandt: Moderne Kavallerie-Betrachtungen uber ihre Verwendung, Fuhrung, 
Races und Ausbildung. [Modern views in employment of cavalry.) 1931 


Callahan: American foreign policy in Mexican relations. 1932 [327.73 (.72)] 


Camon: 
ae oh snctter chez Napoleon. [Genius and artisan in Napoleon.] 1930 [M 944- 


Pour apprendre Il’art de la guerre. [How to learn the art of war.] 1928 [M 944-05-H1 
Quand et comment Napoleon a concu son systeme de manoeuvre. [When an 
where did Napoleon conceive his system of _maneuver?] 1981 [M 944-05-H1] 


Congress: Official Congressional Directory, 1933. (Covering 73d Cong., 1st Session, 
1933). 1983 [828.736] 


Dewey: Decimal classification and relativ index. Edition 13. 1933 [025.4] 
Federal Reporter, 2d Series. Vol. 64, May-July 1933. [845.41] 


Fox ene factors in evolution function determines structure. 1933 


France. Ministere de la Guerre: 


Les Armees francaises dans la Grande Guerre. Tome I, troisiéme volume: La 
bataille de la Marne. [The French Army in the Great War. Tome I, Vol. III: The 
battle of the Marne.] 193838 [M 9403-E4-D.44-C 

mes tol et Explosifs, 1925. [School of Mines and Explosives, 1925.] 1925 

Provisional instructions on the ——— and operations of liaison and sig- 
nal communication. (Trans. from the French) 1924 [M 506-A4.44] 


Reglement de manoeuvre d l’artillerie. Titre VI, bis unités portées armées des 
canons de 75 Mle. 1897. [Regulations for the maneuver of artillery. Portée units.] 
1928 [M 407-J1-C1.44] 


v.Freytag-Loringhoven: 


Die Heerfuhrung Napoleons in ihrer Bedeutung fur unsere Zeit. [Napoleon’s 
conduct of war and its application to modern times.] 1910 [M 944-05-H1] 


Heerfuhrung Napoleons und Moltkes. [Napoleonic and Moltkean conduct of nr 
1897 [M 944-05-H1] 


Funk & Wagnall: New Standard Encyclopedia of universal knowledge. Edited by 
Frank H. Vizetelly. In 25 volumes. 1931 [031] 
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and Lee—A study in personality and 1983 [M 9737-E8- 


Germany. Reichsarchiv: 
The campaign in the east up to and including the victory of Kutno. (Excerpt 
from Vol. VI of “The World War 1914-1918.”) [M 9403-J.47-A] 
Vonters iii (Battles of by World War, Vol. 19, ie Lieut.-Col. Theobald von Schifer.) 
192: 9403-J.47:4R.43] 
Der Welthrieg 1914 4918, Band IX: Die Operationen des Jahres 1915, Ereignisse 
im Westen und auf dem Balkan vom Sommer bis zum Jahresschlusz. {The orld 
War, 1914-1918. Vol. IX: The operations in 1915. The events in the west and 
in the Balkans from the summer to the end of the year.] 1933 [M 9403-E4-E.43-C] 


Golovine: The Russian campaign of 1914. The beginning of the War and operations in 
4 East Prussia. [M 9403-J.47:4R] 


Great Britain. Committee of Imperial Defense: Official History of the War, Military 
Operations: Macedonia. Vol. I. 1933 [M 9403-E4-D.42-C] 


Great Britain. War Office: 


Employment of air forces with the army in the field. 1932 [M 409-J1-A.42] 

Examination of officers for 209-C.42] 

Field Service Pocket Book, 1932. . 42] 

History of the Great War based on ffctel i Medical Services—Dis- 
eases of the War. Vol. I. [M 9403-G21-C. 42-A] 


Grosze Brockhaus. Vols. 14 & 15. 1933 [034.3] 


Hagood: Soldiers handbcok. Prepared for the use of Fourth Army, 1933. 1933 
(M 403-E1-D.73] 


Harbord: America in the World War. 1933 [M 9403-E3-C.73] 


pare 


Harding-Newman: Modern military administration. Organisation and transportation. 
1933 [M 504-A1.42] 


Haushofer: Geographische Grundlagen einer Wehrkunde. [Geo- 
graphic basis of military operations.] 1932 [M 910-A 


Hodann: Der Salwische Gurtel um Deutschland. [The Slavonic encirclement of Ger- 
many.] 1932 [M 948-C] 


Illinois. State Historical Library: Illinois Historical collections. Vol. XXII: The 


aris) of Orville Hickman Browning, Vol. II, 1865-1881. (Vol. III, Lincoln Series.) 1933 


Infantry School: 


> Instructional matter, 1932-33. 5 vols. [M 404-C.73-E3-G6] 
Mailing List, 1930-31. Vols. I & II. 1981 [M 404-C.73-E3-B4] 


Jochim: Die Vorbereitung des deutschen Heeres fur die Grosse Schlacht im Frank- 
reich im Fruhjahr, 1918. II. Grundsitze fiir die Einzelwaffen. 2. Artillerie. [The 
preparation of the German Army for the great battle in France in the spring of 1918. 

of the employment of the different arms. 2. Artillery.] 1928 [M 9403- 
-44:8-G.4 


Kavalleriefibel. [Cavalry primer.] 1933 [M 406-G.43] 


Kihlwein: 


Die Gruppe im Gefecht apreere)- [The combat group (unit)—The new 
German infantry unit.] 1983 [M 404-E.43 

. Merkbuch fur die Unterfuhrer. [Handbook for the training of lower commanders.] 

1983 [M 209-C.43-A] 


> 


Leppa: Die Schlacht bei Komarow. Die Kimpfe der k.u.k. 4. Armee und der russischen 
5. Armee vom 26. August bis 2. September 1914. [The summer campaign 1914 in Galicia 
and Poland. Battle of Komarow. The combat of the Fourth Austrian Army against the 
Fifth Russian Army, 26 August-2 September 1914.] 19382 [M 9403-J.47:4G 


Liddell Hart: A science of infantry tactics simplified. (Third, revised and enlarged 
edition) 1926 [M 404-J1-A.42] 


Lumley: The propaganda menace. 1933 [M 008-K] 


Lund: War gases and the development of gas warfare. (Translation from the Nor- 
wegian) 1931 [M 4238-J1] 


Marine Corps. Intelligence Section: Monograph on Haiti. 1932 [M 97294] 
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Library Bulletin 


Maryland. War Records Commission: Maryland in the World War, 1917-1919. Mili- 
tary and naval service records. 3 vols. 1983 [M 9403-F5-C.752] 


Mediate Service School: The physiological aspects of aviation. 1933 [M 421- 


Menschen die Geschichte Machten. Viertausend jahre weltgeschichte in zeit- und Le- 
po [Men who made history. World history of 4000 years.] In 2 vols. 1933 


Missouri. Dept. of State: Laws of Missouri passed at the session of the Fifty-Seventh 
general assembly, January 4, 1933-April 25, 1933. 1933 [3845.42] 


Moore, Mead & Jahns: The history of the American expedition Sending the Bolshe- 
viki. Campaigning in North Russia 1918-1919. 1920 [M 9403-H6-C.73-X.57] 


Miiller-Loebnitz: The mission of Lieut.-Colonel Hentsch on September 8-10, 1914. 
1983 [M 9403-J.44-4N5] 


Navy Department: 
Register of commissioned and warrant officers of the United States Navy and 
Marine Corps, January 1, 1933. 1933 [M 8206-C.73-E4-C] 
Regulations governing the admission of candidates into the U.S. Naval Acad- 
=e 3 e— and sample examination papers, May 1932. [M 8209- 


New International Year Book. A compendium of the world’s progress for the year 1932. 
Edited by Frank H. Vizetelly. 1933 [031] 


Osterreich-Ungarns letzter krieg 1914-1918. Vierter Band. Die friihjahrsoffensive 
1916 gegen italian. [Austro-Hungary’s last war, 1914-1918. Vol. IV: The spring offen- 
sive of 1916 against Italy.] 19383 [M 9403-E4-E.436] 


Pennell: Joseph Pennell’s pictures of war work in America. 1918 [M 9403-B3-C.73] 


Protection of civil population against gas attacks in war. (Translation from the Dutch) 
1932 [M 423-J1] 


Reader’s Guide, 1900-1904; 1932-1933. [059.73] 


Reibert: Der Dienstunterricht im Reichsheer. [Training in the present army.] 1933 
209-C.48-A] 


Rintelen: The dark invader. Wartime reminiscences of a German naval intelligence officer. 
1933 [M 9408-L7-E] 


Schade: Europaische Dokumente—Historische Photos aus den Jahren 1840-1900. 
{European documents. Historical photos of the years 1840-1900.] 1933 [940} 


Seventh Field Artillery: History of the Seventh Field Artillery (First Division, AEF), 
World War, 1917-1919. 1929 [M 9403-G7-C.73-A5] 


Siebert: Atlas zu F.u.G.l. ‘‘Fuhrung und Gefecht der verbundenen Waffen.” Ein 
iM eka [Instructional charts for Field Service Regulations.] 1929 


State Department: vecstan Relations of the United States, 1918, and Supplements 1 
and 2, The World War. 1933 [827.73 (A)] 


Stewart: The White Armies of Russia. A chronicle of counter-revolution and Allied 
intervention. 19383 [M 9403-C1-D.47-R] 


Strutz: The tank battle of Gambrai, from Nov. 20 to 29, 1917. 1933 [M 9403-J.44:8U-51] 


Third U.S. Cavalry: A history of the Third United States Cavalry, 1846-1933. 1933 
406-C.73-C4] 


Wagner: Possibilities of the tank. 1933 [M 405-A] 


War Department: 
Industrial mobilization J one revised, 1933. 1983 [M 106-C.73-D 
Official Army Register, January 1, 1933. 1933 [M 206-C.73-E4-C 
R.O.T.C. program of instruction, 1933. 1933 [M_ 308-D.73-J] 
Tables of organization and equipment. [M 205-C.73-B5] 
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War Department, Coast Artillery Corps: Coast Artillery field manual. Vol. II: Anti- 
t arti Part Two, Technique; Part Three, Reference data. 1933 [M 408- 


ery; 
J2-A1-C3-A.73] 
Weber: 
tsonzo 1915. (German text) (M 9403-J.45:5 
Isonzo 1916. (German text) [M 9408-J.45 
tes: feed and trench mortar memories. 32nd Division. 1932 [M 9403- 
6-C.42-G38-C82C] 


Wilkinson: Thirty-five years, 1874-1909. 1933 [M 942-B92 (WI)] 
World Almanac and book of facts for 1933. 1933 [310] 
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A 
Air Arm 
Ammunition 
jimals 
Antiaircraft Artillery 
Antiaircraft Defense 
Antigas 
Antitank 
Applicatory Exercises 
Armaments 
Armies (See country) 
Command & 
Mobilization 


Art of War Strategy 

Artillery (Other Arms, similarly) 
Command & Staff 
Organization & Equipment 
Training Tactics 

Attack 


Breakthrough Operations 


Camouflage 
Cavalry 
Chemical Warfare Service 


Command, Staff & Logistics 


Defiles 
Delaying Action 
Disarmament 


E 
Engineers 
Envelopment 
Equitation 


Fire 
Flank Operations 
Formations, Battle 
Fortifications 
France (Army of) 
Future Warfare 


G 


Gas & Smoke (Use of) 
Geography (Military) 
Germany (Army of) 
Government (Military) 
Great Britain (Army of) 


H 
History (General) 
Hygiene 
Infantry 


Intelligence (Military) 
International relations 
Italy (Army of) 

J 
Japan (Army of) 
Joint Operations 


L 
Large Units, Organization & Tactical 
— (Army, Corps & Divi- 
sion 
Law, Military & International 
Liaison 


Scction 7 
READERS’ GUIDE AND SUBJECT INDEX 


M 
Machine Guns 
Maneuvers 
Map Problems 
Marches 
Marine Cor 
Mechanization Mechanized Forces 
Medical Service 
Meeting Engagement 
Mobilization 
Motorization 


National Defense 
Naval Warfare 
Navies (See country) 
Night Operations 


Obstacles 

Ordnance Service 
Organization 
Overseas Expeditions 


Penetration 
Position Warfare 
Principles of War 


Pursuit 
Q 


Quartermaster Service 


Raids 
Riots 
River Crossings 


Securit; 

Signal Service 
Special Warfare 
Supply 


Tactics Operations 
Evolution of Tactics 
General topics 
Defensive combat 
Offensive combat 

onnaissance 
warfare 
Troop movements 

Tanks 

Technology 

Terrain 

Topography Surveying 

Transportation 

Turning Movements 


U 
United States (Army of) 

Vv 
Veterinary Service 


War Peace 
Wars (Ancient, Medieval, Modern) 
World War 
E—General Military History 
F—Zone of Interior 
G—Arms & Services 
H—Military Conduct of the War 
in the Field 
J—Campaigns & battles 
L—Naval History 
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N 

Organization & Equipment 
Training 

Armored Cars : 

P 

Civilian Conservation Corps 

Coast Artillery R ee 

Counterattack 

D 

| 

T 
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A&N Jour—Army & Navy Journal 


A&N Reg—Army & Navy Register 
A Med Bul—Army Medical Bulletin 


AN&AF Gaz—Army, Navy & Air Force Gazette 
(Great Britain) 


A Ord—Army Ordnance 
A Quar—Army Quarterly (Great Britain) 


Bul Belge Mil—Bulletin Belge des Sciences Mili- 
taires (Belgium) 


Can Def Quar—Canadian Defence Quarterly 
(Canada) 


Cav Jour—Cavalry Journal 

Cav Jour [GB)]—Cavalry Journal (Great Britain) 
Cav Sch ML—Cavalry School Mailing List 
Chem War—Chemical Warfare 

CA Jour—Coast Artillery Journal 

Es e Naz—Esercito e Nazione (Italy) 

FA Jour—Field Artillery Journal 

Ftg Forc—Fighting Forces (Great Britain) 

Inf Jour—Infantry Journal 

Inf Sch ML—Infantry School Mailing List 


Int Sum [WD]—Intelligence Summary (War De- 
partment) 


Jour R Art—Journal Royal Artillery (Great 

Britain ) 

Jour RUS!I—Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution (Great Britain) 


Jan—January 
Feb—February 
Mar—March 
Apr—April 
May—May 
Jun—June 


List of Periodicals Indexed 
and 
Key to Abbreviations 


Jour USi!—Journal of the United Service Insti- 
tution of India (Great Britain—India) 


MC Gaz—Marine Corps Gazette 
Mil-Woch—Militaér-Wochenblatt (Germany) 
Mil Eng—Military Engineer 

Mil Surg—Military Surgeon 

Nav Inst Proc—Naval Institute Proceedings 
QM Rev—dQuartermaster Review 


Rev Ej Mar—Revista del Ejercito y de la Marina 
(Mexico) 


Rev Mii—Revista Militar (Argentina) 

Rv d’Art—Revue d'Artillerie (France) 

Rv de Cav—Revue de Cavalerie (France) 

Rv F Aer—Revue des Forces Aériennes (France) 
Rv d’inf—Revue d’Infanterie (France) 

Rv Mil Fran—Revue Militaire Francaise (France) 


Roy AF Quar—Royal Air Force Quarterly (Great 
Britain) 


Roy Eng Jour—Royal Engineers Journal (Great 
Britain) 

Roy Tk C Jour—Royal Tank Corps Journal 
(Great Britain) 

SC Bul—Signal Corps Bulletin 

Ws & Wr—Wissen und Wehr (Germany) 


For Pol Rep—Foreign Policy Association: Foreign 
Policy Reports 


Int Con—International Conciliation 
Pol Sci @Q—Political Science Quarterly 


Jul—July 
Aug—August 
Sep—September 
Oct—October 
Nov—November 
Dec—December 
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A 
AERONAUTICS 
Great Britain: Imperial Airways, Ltd. (Int 
Sum [WD]—14 Jul 1933) 
— air routes. (Jour USII [GB-I|—Apr 


AIR ARM 
Command and Staff 

Is the combined training of Regular and T.A. 
Divisions — and advisable in peace? 
(AN&AF 25 May 1933) 

Make flight pay study on President’s orders. 
(A&N Jour—15 Jul 1933) 

Aerial survey. (Mil-Woch—11 May 1933) 


Organization & Equipment 


“Discuss the importance to Military Aviation 
of fostering the growth of Civil Aviation. 
Suggest ways in ,which the latter could in 
its natural progress take account of the re- 
quirements of Military Aviation.’’ (Gold 
Medal Essay [Air] 1932) (Jour RUSI [GB] 
—May 19338) 

The adoption of R/T for close reconnaissance 
aircraft in India. (Roy AF Quar [GB|— 
Jul 19838) 

Aerial night-operations of the past, present, and 
future. (Rv Aer—Mar 1933) 

The history of aeronautics. (Rv F Aer—Mar, 
Apr, May 1933) 

The advantages of the pursuit biplane over the 
monoplane. (Rv F Aer—Mar 1933) 

The Morane-Saulnier pursuit monoplane, 225. 
(Rv F Aer—Mar 19383) 

The Oerlikon explosive shell. (Rv F Aer— 
Mar 1933) ‘ 

The Vickers ‘“Vildebeest,” a new airplane 
model. (Rv F Aer—Mar 19838) 

Aviation in General Reserve. (Rv F Aer—Apr, 
May 1933) 

The aviation regiment in our divisions. (Rev 
Ej Mar—Feb 1933) 

Portable field radio-sets, indispensable in muli- 
tary planes. (Rev Ej Mar—Feb 1933) 

Akron investigation. (A&N Jour—10 Jun 1933) 

Navigation of rigid airships. (Nav Inst Proc— 
Aug 19388) 

The aircraft bomb and the naval gun. (Nav 
Inst Proc—Sep 1933) 

The Fleet Air Arm. (Can Def Quar—Jul 1933) 

or the 75-mm. howitzers by plane. 

‘A Jour—Jul-Aug 1933) 

Tennis oar by airplane. (Bul Belge 
Mil—May 1 

Air of a British. battalion (June 1932). 
(Rv d'Inf—Feb 1933) 


Training Tactics 


The menace from the air. (Ftg Fore—Jun 19383) 
Bombardment aviation. (CA Jour—May-Jun 


Tactics of large aircraft forces. (Nav Inst 
Proc—Jun 1933) 

Recent operations in Kurdistan. (Jour RUSI 
[GB]—May 1933) 

Operations of the Italian Air Force in North 
1929-81. (Jour RUSI [GB]—May 


Raiding Iraq, 1926-27. (Roy AF Quar [GB]— 
Jul 1933) 


The occupation of 1927. (Roy AF 
Quar [ of 

Ziza, 1924. (Roy AF [GB]—Jul 1933) 

Fire-ships. (Roy AF Quar [GB]—Jul 1933) 

Air Notes: Soviet Air Force. (Roy AF Quar 
[GB}]—Jul 1933) 

Soviet aircraft versus desert tribesmen. (A 
Quar [GB]—Jul 1933) 

Aerial —S of the past, present, 
and future. (Rv F Aer—Mar 1933 


AERO-ARG 


The hat + rege of aerial topography. (Rv F 
Aer—Mar 1933) 

Determination of wind currents dangerous to 
aerial es in the = of Monteli- 
mar. (Rv Aer—Mar 1 

Retrospective memories of che Airplane Salon. 

v F Aer—Mar, Avr 1933) 

New comments on aerial warfare. (Rv F Aer— 
Mar 1933) 

Tests of a means of floatation for airplanes. 
(Rv F Aer—Mar 1933) 

Antiaircraft zones for action at night when 
airplanes approach on converging routes. 
(Rv d’Art—May 1933) 

Aviation in General Reserve. (Rv F Aer— 
Apr, May 1933) 

Astronomy in aerial navigation. (Rv F Aer— 
Apr, May 1933) 

Aviation and antiaircraft defense during the 
rol —_— of the war. (Rv F Aer—May 


Aviation in the study of our (French) colonial 
vegetable life. (Rv F Aer—Apr 1933) 

The defense against the diving attack. (Rv F 
Aer—May 1933) 

Physiological influence and consequent limita- 
tion of aerial velocity and its resultants. (Rev 
Mil—Mar 1933) 

possible? (AN&AF Gaz—15 
un 

Bombing from the air. (AN&AF Gaz—6 Jul 


1933) 

The 1933 air exercises. (AN&AF Gaz—20, 27 
Jul 1933) 

a fitness for flying. (A&N Jour—2 Sep 


What a cavalryman should know of the air. 
(Cav Jour—Jul-Aug 1933) 

Defense against the Hedgehopper. (Cav Sch 
ML—15 Sep 1933) 

Italy: The Fascist ry Armada flight from Rome 
to Chicago. (Int Sum [WD]—28 Jul 1933) 

Ae inspection tour. (A&N Reg—8 Jul 


ANIMALS 


An eye for a horse. (Cav Jour [GB|—Jul real 
The training of ae for battery use. (A& 
Jour—22 Jul 1933) 


ANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLERY 


Antiaireraft zones for action at night when 
airplanes approach on converging routes. 
(Rv d’Art—May 1933) 

A note concerning the interpretation of varia- 
tions due to errors during antiaircraft firing. 
(Rv d’Art—Jun 1933) 

Progress in antiaircraft. (Mil-Woch—4 Jun 


ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE 


The antiaircraft .50 caliber machine gun. (MC 
Gaz—May 193 

Soviet aircraft Me desert tribesmen. (A 
Quar [GB]—Jul 1933) 

Denmark: The SA defense of Copen- 
hagen and other cities of Denmark. (Rv 
d’Art—May 1933) 

Antiaircraft defense prior to 1914. (Rv d’Art— 
Jun 1933 

Aviation and antiaircraft defense during the 
first years of the war. (Rv F Aer—May 1933) 


ARGENTINA (ARMY OF) 


The San ong Institute and its purpose. (Rev 
Mil—Apr 1 

The the National Postal Service 
to prevent the circulation of periodicals in- 
citing to rebellion. (Rev Mil—Apr 1933) 
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ARM-ATTACK 


ARMORED CARS 


The development of armored tanks and their 
future. (Rv de Cav—Jan-Feb 1933) 

An independent armored unit in battle. (Mil- 
Woch—4 May 1933) 

Motorization. Attack of tank brigade against 
infantry division. (Rv d’Inf—Feb 19383) 


ART OF WAR STRATEGY 


Medieval and early modern cycle of war. (A 
Ord—May-Jun 1933) 
(A Ord—May-Jun 


cycle of war. 
And there was born an army. - Rev—May- 
Jun 1933) 


933) 

The attempt to define war. (Int Con—Jun 1933) 

Military organization—an evolutionary aspect. 
(Jour USII [GB-I|—Apr 1933) 

Royal Horse Artillery and mechanization. (Cav 
Jour [GB]—Jul 1933) 

The training of the army for war. (Jour RUSI 
[GB]—May 1933) 

Generalship. (Jour RUSI [GB]—May 1938) 

Stuer Ik theories: A French authority. (Jour 

[GB]—May 1933) 

The Empire and modern war. (A Quar [GB]— 
Jul 1933) 

“History relates.” (A Quar [GB]—Jul 1933) 
The place of the American Civil War in the 
evolution of war. (A Quar [GB]—Jul 1933) 

The Staff and war. (A Quar [GB]—Jul 1933) 

Tales of my uncle. No. 4.—Guesswork. (A 
Quar [GB]—Jul 1933) 

Communications control in war. (SC Bul— 
Jul-Aug 1933) 

The need of a Mexican Doctrine of War. (Rev- 

Ej Mar—Feb 1933) 


The diseases of Generalship. (AN&AF Gaz— 
1 Jun 1933) 

Is_air control possible? (AN&AF Gaz—15 
Jun 1933) 


Some tendencies of post-war military criticism. 
(AN&AF Gaz—29 Jun 1933) 

Cavalry in future war. (Cav Sch ML—15 
Sep 1933) 

The early a of the law of contraband 
of war. (Pol Q—Sep 1933 

= of the (Mil Eng—Sep-Oct 

) 


Generalship and the War of Secession. (Roy 
Tk C Jour [GB]—Aug 1933) 

Supply of information in war. (AN&AF Gaz— 
24 Aug 1933) 

The length of modern wars. (Mil-Woch—25 
un 19: 

Generalship: Its diseases and their cure. [See 
Section 5 


ARTILLERY 


Command & Staff 
French artillery doctrine. (FA Jour—May- 
Jun 1933) 
Organization & Equipm 
must travel fast. (A 
of the truck-drawn battery of 
(FA Jour—May-Jun 1933) 
Horse. ari ery (FA Jour—May-Jun 


units serving outside of France, 1919- 
1930. (Rv d’Art—May 1933) 

The training of horses for battery use. (A&N 
Jour—22 Jul 1933) 

Royal Horse Artillery and mechanization. (Cav 
Sch ML—15 Sep 1933) 


Field Artillery miniature gun. (Mil Eng—Sep- 
Oct 1933) 


Test of the truck-drawn 75-mm. battery. (FA 
1933) 

Why the 75? (FA Jour—Jul-Aug 19383) 

Transporting the 75-mm. howitzers by plane. 
(FA Jour—Jul-Aug 1933) 

Austrian medieval (FA Jour—Jul- 
Aug 1933) 


Training Tactics 

A practical method of high-brust ranging. (FA 
our—May-Jun 1933) 

The artillery preparation for attacks and the 
rupture of defensive zones. (FA Jour—May- 
Jun 1933) 

Horse and mechanization. (Cav 
Jour [GB]—Jul 1933) 

The ballistics of self-propelled projectiles. (Rv 
d’Art—May 1933 

A note regarding the “reticule tangent”” method 
of the 8 August 1931, regulations. (Rv 
d’Art—May 1933) 

Modern counter-battery. (Jour USII [GB-I|— 
Jul 1933) 

“Biennial practice has been introduced for the 
Royal Artillery, producing, a two-year cycle of 
training. . . ‘Duncan”’ commended essay, 
1932-33.) (Jour R Art—Jul 1933) 

Observations when locating moving targets at 
sea by cross bearings. (Jour R Art—Jul 1933) 

A note regarding the correction for the diurnal 
variation of the magnetic declination. (Rv 
d’Art—Jun 1933) 

Application of the parallel-base method to ob- 
servation “4 topographic intersections. (Rv 
d’Art—Jun 1 

The use of the hyperbola as an approximate 
a’ ul 1933) 

Firing at igs during the early years of the 
war. Evolution of firing methods from the 
regulations of 1910 to those of December, 
1915. (Rv d’Art—Jul 1933) 

Determination of the coordinates of a point by 
calculating from azimuth observations on 
known points. (Rv d’Art—Jul 1933) 

Artillery firing. (Rev Mil—Mar 1933) 

Trajectory diagram and dead-space charts. 
(Rev Mil—Mar 1933) 

Army training. (AN&AF Gaz—29 Jun 1933) 

The training of horses for battery use. (A&N 
Jour—22 Jul 1933) 

A battalion of 75-mm. F.A. in the approach. 
(Es e Naz—Jan 1933) | i 

Infantry-artillery cooperation in the defense. 

s e Naz—Mar 

Ammunition supply. Divisional artillery bat- 
talion in attack. (Es e Naz—Mar 1933) 

What can a National Guard battery accompli 
35) year—and why? (FA Jour—Jul-Aug 

9 

Control of the fire of a battalion by a single 
forward observer. (FA Jour—Jul-Aug 1933) 

The use of chemical agents by the Field Artillery 
in future warfare. (FA Jour—Jul-Aug 1933) 

Artillery with larger cavalry units. (Mil-Woch 
Jun 1933 

Across Texas to Gulf. (A&N Reg—9 Sep 1933) 


Two months with the doughboys. (Rv d’Inf 
—Feb 1933) 
ATTACK 
The artillery preparation for attacks and the 


rupture of defensive zones. (FA Jour—May- 
Jun 1933) 

counter-battery. (Jour USII [GB-I]— 
u 

The fallacy of the line. The evolution of the 
= attack. (Jour USII [GB-I|—Jul 


AU 
A 

Ree en make War; Men must Nght it. ni Jour— 

soos May-Jun 1933) BE 
Strategy. (Inf Jour—May-Jun 1933) 
aaa Cavalry in future war. (Inf Jour—May-Jun I 

Bu 

\ 


Reserve machine guns in the attack. (Inf Sch 
ML—Jun 1933) 

The defense —— the diving attack. (Rv F 
Aer—May 193 

The attack in mountain warfare. (Mil-Woch— 
18 May 1933) 


AUSTRIA (ARMY OF) 


— medieval artillery. (FA Jour—Jul-Aug 


AUSTRIA (NAVY OF) 
The inland navy of Austria. (Nav Inst Proc— 


Sep 1933) 
B 


BELGIUM (ARMY OF) 
Military Notes. (Jour [GB-I]—Apr 1933) 
History of the Belgian Army during the War 
1914-18. (Bul Belge Mil—Jun 1933) 


BULGARIA (ARMY OF) 
National defense of Bulgaria. (Mil-Woch—4 
May 1933) 


c 


CANADA (ARMY OF) 
Canada and Imperial Defence. (A Quar [GB]— 
Jul 1933) 


CAVALRY 


Organization & Equipment 

A discussion of the organic cavalry of large 
units. de Cav— an-Feb 1933) 

Mech ion on varied terrain. Ve- 
hicles ear caterpillar drive for cavalry. (Rv 
de Cav—Jan-Feb 1933) 

France: General Brecard’s opinions on complete 
motorization and mechanization of cavalry. 
(Int Sum [WD]—8 Sep 1933) 

The yc | of the Vikings. 
Jul-Aug 1933 

Development of mechanized cavalry. (Cav Sch 
ML—15 Sep 1933) 

Conlon of mechanized cavalry. (Cav Sch 

ML—15 Sep 1933) 
Cavalry and tanks. (Cav Sch ML—15 Sep 1933) 
— views on cavalry. (Mil-Woch—18 May 


1933) 
Motorized cavalry. (A&N Reg—19 Aug 1933) 


Training Tactics 
ot in future war. (Inf Jour—May-Jun 


An eye for a horse. (Cav Jour [GB]—Jul 1933) 

Cavalry battle honours. (Cav Jour [GB]— 
Jul 1933) 

of cavalry. (Cav Jour—May- 
un 

The defense of the gap between the armies of 
von Kluck and von Biilow by the Marwitz 
and Richthofen cavalry corps, 6-9 September, 
1914. (Rv de Cav—Jan-Feb, May-Jun 1933) 
& (Rev Mil—Mar 1933) 

on the training of cavalry. (Rv 

de Cav—May-Jun 193 

A cavalry raid in the time of Louis XIV: the 
ambush at March, 1707). 
(Rv de Cavy—May-Jun 1933) 

The cavalry in 1914. (Mil Woch—4 May 1988) 

Thoughts on mounted training. (Rev Mil— 
Mar, Apr 1933) 

Means ber the instruction of the Cavalry Regi- 
ment. (Rev Mil—Apr 1933) 

(Rev Ej Mar—Feb 


(AN&AF Gaz 


(Cav Jour— 


cavalry. 
Cavalry failure to exploit, 1914. 
—8 Jun 1933) 


CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 
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AUS-C.C.C. 


What a cav: an cheat know of the air- 
(Cav Jo ul-Au 33) 

Views on cavalry. Wr—Apr 

Cavalry at Tannenberg. (Es e Naz—Jan 1 

The cavalry platoon A = infantry regiment. 
(Mil-Woch—4 Jun 1 

with units. (Mil-Woch 

Endurance ride at the Cavalry School. (Mil- 

Woch—25 Jun 1933) 


Should the Marine Corps use chemical agents 
in guerrilla warfare? (MC 1933) 

Chemical warfare. (Chem War—Jul 19: 

The use of chemical agents by the Field Artillery 
in future warfare. (FA Jour—Jul-Aug 1933) 

New data on the Chemical Warfare Service 
the Russian Army. (Mil-Woch—11 May 1933) 

Green and yellow cross. (Griin- und Gelbkreuz. 
[See Section 5 


CHINA (ARMY OF) 


China: Chinese aviation—A resume. (Int Sum 
(WD]—2 Jun 1933 


CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 


The establishment of the first Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps camp. (Inf Jour—Jul-Aug 1933) 

The Army and reforestation. (Inf Jour—Jul- 
Aug 1933) 

The Ceout C.C.C. camp in the country. (Inf 
Jour—Jul-Aug 1933) 

the Army can! (Inf Jour—Jul-Aug 


One activity of the C.C.C. (QM Rev—Jul-Aug 
1933) 


The President prescribes—The organization and 
ar of the C.C.C. (QM Rev—Jul-Aug 


C.C.C. developments. (A&N Jour—3 Jun 1933) 
.C.C. officers remain on Navy Dept. pay roll. 
(A&N Jour—10 Jun 1933) 

Si C.C.C. duties. (A&N Jour—1 

u 
addresses C.C.C. (A&N Jour— 
u 

The Army MC and the CCC. (A&N Jour— 
8 Jul 19383) 

CCC commander’s experiences. (A&N Jour— 
22 Jul 1933) 

Comment for CCC duty. (A&N Jour—22 

CCC broadcast. (A&N Jour—22 Jul 1933) 

Speed forestry work of CCC. (A&N Jour— 
29 Jul 1933) 

—” and the CCC. (A&N Jour—29 Jul: 

ee Area CCC. (A&N Jour—19 Aug 


Army F.D. pays CCC bills. (A&N Jour—26 
Aug 1933) 

Nine a CCC companies announced for 
award of Army ag on”? Journal medals. 
(A&N Jour—2 Se 

Operations of the Reg—10, 24 
Jun 1933) 

Future of the C.C.C. (A&N Reg—8 Jul 1933) 

Army C.C.C. record. (A&N Reg—8 Jul 1933) 

Conservation Corps work. (A&N Reg—29 


Jul 1933) 

Southern camps for C.C.C. (A&N Reg—29 
Jul 1933 

Discipline in C.C.C. camps. (A&N Reg—5d 


Aug 19388) 

Challenges all C.C.C. camps. (A&N Reg— 
5 Aug 1933) 

of the C.C.C. (A&N Reg—12 Aug 


Field service with the C.C.C. (A&N Reg—2 
Sep 19383) 
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COAST-FRANCE 


COAST ARTILLERY 


Orientation guide for mobile Coast Artillery 
ee officers. (CA Jour—May-Jun 

Computation of scores for seacoast artillery 
target practice in the National Guard and 
Regular Army. (CA Jour—May-Jun 1933) 

Coast Artillery Board Notes. (CA Jour—May- 
Jun 1933) 

Public Works Board allows funds for sea coast 
defense. (A&N Jour—29 Jul 1933) 

The Fort Knox distant intelligence net. (CA 
Jour—Jul-Aug 1933) 

Artillery Board. (CA Jour—Jul-Aug 


COMMAND, STAFF & 

The problem of pera- 
tions. (Roy Eng Jour 

Military intelligence in tribal warfare on the 
North-West Frontier of India. (Jour USII 
[GB-I]—Jul 1933) 

Problem of decision—Brigade. (Inf Sch ML— 
Jun 1933) 

The function of the regimental commander in 
the training of his unit. (Rev Mil—Mar 1933) 

Thoughts on administration. (AN&AF Gaz— 
8, 20, 27 Jul, 24 Aug 1933) 

Su ply of — in war. (AN&AF Gaz— 
4 

The S and war. (A Quar (GB]—Jul 1933) 


COUNTERATTACK 
Counterattack, at night, 5 
June 1918. (Rv d’Ini —Feb 1 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA (ARMY OF) 


A Czechoslovakian infantry regiment in the 
battle of Vauziers, October 1918. (Mil-Woch 
—18 Jun 1933) 


DELAYING ACTION 

Delaying action—German I and II ona 
Corps in the Battle of the Marne. (Cav Sc 

aying action—Frenc av: in 
Flanders. (Cav Sch ML—15 Jun 19: 933) 

Extract. German F.S.R. Toe delaying 
action. (Es e Naz—Jan 1933) 


DEMOLITIONS 
Demolitions, Fifth Army, 1918. (Roy Eng 
Jour [(GB]—Jun, Sep 19338) 


DENMARK (ARMY OF) 


Denmark: The antiaircraft defense of Copen- 
hagen and other cities of Denmark. (Rv 
d’Art—May 1933) 


DISARMAMENT 
Roosevelt, Hitler and the New Commonwealth. 
Fore—Jun 1933) 
arms embargo resolution. (A Ord—May- 
1933) 
Dean) in the Far East. (A Quar [GB] 
—Ju 
Disarmament—or war. (Ftg Force—Aug 
World conference on disarmament. (Rev Mil— 
Mar, Apr 1933) 
The aye ys and disarmament. (Int Con— 


Bombing from the air. (AN&AF Gaz—6 Jul 


(AN&AF Gaz—6 Jul 1933) 

General Pershing’s Memorial Day address. 
(A&N Jour—8 Jun 1933) 

The difficulty of disarmament. (Mil Eng—Jul- 
Aug 1933) 


The MacDonald plan of disarmament. (Bul 
Belge Mil—May 1933) 

The lectin attitude on disarmament. (Mil- 
Woch—4 Jun 1933) 

Fruitless disarmament conference. (Mil-Woch 
—25 Jun 1933) 

Why America should not disarm. (A&N Reg— 
5 Aug 1933) 


ECONOMICS 
Problems before the World Sesnamie Confer- 
ence. (For Pol Rep—7 Jun 
exonerated. (Jour GB-I|—Apr 


A general conception of economic science. (Rev 
'j Mar—Feb, Mar, Apr 1933) 
Sugar: An international problem. (For Pol 
Rep—27 Sep 1933) 


ENGINEERS 
Steam and steel—a brief history of the railroad. 
(QM Rev—May-Jun 1933) 
U.S. waterways experiment station. (A&N 
Jour—16 Sep 1933) 


Organization & Equipment 


The combat engineer regiment. (Mil Eng— 
Jul-Aug 1933) 


Training Tactics 

Demolitions, Fifth Army, 1918. (Roy Eng 
Jour [GB]—Jun 1933) 

a crossing of the Piave by the Austrian 24th 
1918. (Roy Eng Jour [GB]— 

pl 

“How soon can you guarantee to complete a 
medium bridge?” (Roy Eng Jour [GB]— 
Sep 1933 

The bridging of the Ajowr, are. 1814. 
(Roy Eng Jour [GB]—Sep 19: 

Surveying and mopping | the United States. 
(Mil Eng—Sep-Oct 19: 

The Boulder Canyon i (Mil Eng—Jul- 
Aug 1933) 

Heavy a and light roads. (Mil Eng— 
Jul-Aug 1933) 

History of the Belgian Army during the War 
1914-18. (Bul Belge Mil—Jun 1933) 


F 
FLANK OPERATIONS 
be (Rv Mil Fran—Jan, Feb 


FORTIFICATIONS 


Employment of special concrete material in 
field fortification. (Es e Naz—Feb 1933) 


FRANCE (ARMY OF) 


Organization & Equipment 
Military Notes. (Jour USII [GB-I]—Apr 1933) 
Artillery units serving outside of France, 1919- 
1930. (Rv d’Art—May 1933) 

Army reorganization in France. (AN&AF Gaz 
—18 May 1933 

French Army reorganisation. (AN&AF Gaz— 
27 Jul 1933) 

ce: General Brecard’s opinions on complete 

motorization and mechanization of cav: 
(Int Sum [WD]—8 Sep 1933) 


Training 
doctrine. (FA Jour—May 
un 
L’Ecole Militaire et d’Application de la Cavalerie, 


E 
G 
Bs, 


Notes on the training of Moroccan cavalry. 
(Rv de Cav—May-Jun 

The site of the Ecole de Guerre. (Rv d’Inf— 

(Rv Mil Fran—Jan 1933) 


FRANCE (NAVY OF) 
Statistical data on combatant vessels. (Nav 
Inst Proc—Jun 1933) 


FUTURE WARFARE 
Cavalry in future war. 


eb 193 
Officers’ libraries. 


(Cav Jour—May-Jun 


3 
Royal Horse Artillery and mechanization. (Cav 
Jour [GB]—Jul 1933) 
(Jour USII [GB-I]—Apr 1933 
Is contol possible?> (AN& AF Gaz—15 Jun 


Some tendencies of pean military criticism. 


(AN&AF Gaz—29 Jun 1 
Cavalry in future war. ye Sch ML—15 
(Mil-Woch—18 


~ 3) 
Matériel in future warfare. 
May 1983) 


G 


GEOGRAPHY (MILITARY) 


The Far East. (Ftg Forc—Jun 1933) 
A — in Spanish Morocco. (Ftg Fore—Jun 


1933) 

The St. Lawrence deep waterway. 
Jour [GB]—Jun 1933) 
East of Suez—Hong Kong. 

Jun 19383) 
French West Africa. 
1933 


(Roy Eng 
(CA Jour—May- 
(Jour RUSI [GB]—May 
(A Quar [GB]— 
(QM Rev—Jul-Aug 
The Western Hemisphere King. (MC Gaz— 
Aug 1938) 
vistenen hs of the Atlantic Coast. (Rv F 
Aer—May 193 
From Jehol to Turkestan. (AN&AF 
Gaz—25 Ma: oy is ) 
The Panama Canal. (A&N Jour—15 Jul 1933) 
GERMANY (ARMY OF) 
Command and Staff 


The German Army of the future. (AN&AF 
Gaz—10 Aug 1933) 

150 years ago. At the cradle of modern infantry 
tactics. (Ws & Wr—Apr 1933) 

National Defense statistics. (Mil-Woch—18 


May 1933 
(Mil-Woch—25 May 4 


Canada and Imperial Defence. 
Jul 1933) 
Dominica the ancient. 


Technical survey. 
Preparedness. (Mil-Woch—25 May, 4 


3 
German oil supply. eee Jun 1933) 
The Berlin chair of military science. (Mil- 
Woch—18 Jun 1933) 
The German Army and the Russian revolution. 
(Rv Mil Fran—Feb 1933) 
Selection of German Officers. [See Section 1] 


Training 

Modern defense against aircraft. 
4 May 1983) 

No. 6. (Mil-Woch—4, 11 

ay 1 

Extract. German F.S.R. regarding delaying 
actions. (Es e Naz—Jan 1933) 

Enemy representation in exercises. (Bul Belge 
Mil—Jun 1933) 

Training of young dodee in the Army. (Mil- 
Woch—11 May 1 

Tactical exercise No. 7. (Mil-Woch—18, 25 
May, 4, 11 Jun 1933) 


(Mil-Woch— 
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FRANCE-GR BRIT 


Popeese ness. (Mil-Woch—25 May, 4 Jun 

Army and militia. (Mil-Woch—18 Jun 1933) 

From the ae of the troops: Ta 
i with the heavy machine guns. (Mil. 

och—18 Jun 1933) 

Tactical exercise No. 8. (Mil-Woch—18, 25 
Jun 1933) 

The officer as trainer. (Mil-Woch—25 Jun 1933) 

From the workshop of the troops: Proposals for 
training in the employment of concealed 
rar machine guns. (Mil-Woch—25 Jun 

Endurance ride at the Cavalry School. (Mil- 
Woch—25 Jun 1933) 


GERMANY (NAVY OF) 


The German Navy. (Nav Inst Proc—Jun 1933) 
Statistical data on combatant vessels. (Nav 
Inst Proc—Jun 1933) 


GORDON, General Charles George (1833-1885) 


Charles George Gordon. (A Quar [GB]—Jul 
1933) 


GREAT BRITAIN (ARMY OF) 


Command & Staff 
“aes through.” (Cav Jour [GB]—Jul 


a 4 battle honours. (Cav Jour [GB]—Jul 


The statute of Westminster. (Jour RUSI [GB] 
—May 

The Stait and war. (A Quar en 1933) 

el intelligence in tribal warfare on the 

North-West Frontier of India. (Jour USII 

(GB-I]—Jul 1933} 

Thoughts on administration. (AN&AF Gaz— 
18, 20, 27 Jul, 24 Aug 1933) 


Mobilization 
The Boaive and modern war. (A Quar [GB]— 
Jul 1933 


With the British Army in Constantinople. (A 
Quar [GB]—Jul 1933) 

The Territorial Army and “The Pledge.” (A 
Quar [GB]—Jul 1933) 


& Equipment 

Som ts of — at home, 1932. (Jour 
USII | GB-I]—Apr 1933) 

Royal Horse ac and mechanization. (Cav 

our [(GB]—Jul 1933) 

Raiding Iraq, 1926-27. (Roy AF Quar [GB]— 
Jul 1933) 

The occupation i Sat 1927. (Roy AF 
Quar [GB]—Jul 1933) 

Ziza, 1924. (Roy AP Quar 

The organization of ond 
Transport in India. deur 
Jul 1933) 

“Biennial practice has been introduced for the 
Royal Artillery, producing a two-year cycle 
of training. . “Duncan” commended 
essay, 1932-33.) (Jour R Art—Jul 1933) 

Army and Air Force co-operation—A French 
comment. (AN&AF Gaz—25 May 1933) 

Wastage in the Territorial Army. (AN&AF 
Gaz—22 Jun 1933) 

Twenty-five years of the Territorial Army. 
(AN&AF Gaz—6 Jul 1933) 

Engi views on cavalry. (Mil-Woch—18 May 

Training 

Som ts of training at home, 1932. (Jour 
USIL | GB-I]—Apr 1933 

The training of the army for war. (Jour RUSI 

[GB]—May 1933) 

“Discuss the ‘ay to Mili Aviation 
of fostering the growth of Civil Aviation 
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Suggest ways in which the latter could in 
its natural oe take account of the re- 
quirements of Military Aviation.’ (Gold 
Medal Essay [Air] 19382) (Jour RUSI [GB]— 
May 1933 

Training and of officers. 
(Jour RUSI [GB]—May 1 

Military prize essay, 1933: _—_ of cer- 
tain illustrative operations and the lessons 
to be learnt from them. (A Quar [GB]— 
Jul 1933) 

“Biennial practice has been introduced for the 
Royal Artillery, producing a two-year cycle 
of training. [“Duncan” commended 
essay, 1995-83) “(Jour R Art—Jul 1933) 

Education and the Army. Brief historical 
sketch. (Jour R Art—Jul 1933) 

Army and Air Force co-operation—A French 
comment. (AN&AF Gaz—25 May 1933) 

Army training. (AN&AF Gaz—22 4 1933) 

Army training. (AN&AF Gaz—29 Jun, 6 
Jul, 31 Aug 1933) 

Territorial Army training. (AN&AF Gaz—27 

ul 

The influence of mechanization and motoriza- 
tion on the organization and training of the 
non- on™ yy active militia. (Can Def 
Quar—Jul 193 

The miniature range as an aid 
to training. (Can Def Quar—Jul 1933) 

Transporting troops by airplane. (Bul Belge 
Mil—May 1933) 

Military training in English schools and univer- 
sities. (Mil-Woch—18 Jun 1933) 

Air transport of a British battalion (June 1932). 
(Rv d’Inf—Feb 1933) 


GREAT BRITAIN (NAVY OF) 


The leadership of Nelson. 
Jun 1933) 

Statistical data on combatant vessels. (Nav 
Inst Proc—Jun 1933 

Naval traditions. (Jour RUSI [GB]—May 1933) 

Personal efficiency: A naval catechism. (Jour: 
RUSI [GB]—May 1933) 

Submarines. (AN&AF Gaz—27 Jul, 3 & 17 
Aug 1983) 

The 2 and the nation. (AN&AF Gaz—3 
Aug 1933) 

Post-war ships on view. Salient features of their 
construction. (AN&AF Gaz—3 Aug 1 

The Fleet Air Arm. (Can Def Quar—Jul 1933) 


(Nav Inst Proc— 


HISTORY 


Medieval and early modern cycle of war. (A 
Ord—May-Jun 1933) 

be rr, cycle of war. (A Ord—May-Jun 

(QM Rev— 


And there was born an army. 
May-Jun 1933) 
Africa 


aged of history in North Africa. (Rv 
Mil Fran—Mar 1933) 
Argentina 
The authority of the National Postal Service to 
prevent the circulation of periodicals inciting 
to rebellion. (Rev Mil—Apr 1933 
Austria 
Central Europe: Chancellor Dollfuss fights 
Hitlerism’s spread in Austria. (Int Sum 
[WD]—30 Jun 1933) 
Balkans 
Survey of National Defense: The Little Entente. 
(Mil-Woch—18 May 1933) 
Bolivia 
Bolivia-Paraguay: Chaco dispute. 
(WDj—14 Jul 1933) 


(Int Sum 


(AN&AF Gazette—29 


Brazil . 
Brazil: Efforts toward restoration of constitu- 


tional government and economic situation. 
(Int Sum [WD]—11 Aug 19383) 


China 
China: Japan gives China truce. (Int Sum 
WD)]—30 Jun 1933) 
Military Notes. (Jour USII [GB-I]—Apr 1933) 
East of Suez—Hong Kong. (CA Jour—May- 


Jun 19338) 
(Ftg Forc—Aug 1933) 


The Far East. 
= in China. (Nav Inst Proc—Aug 


South American wars. 
Jun 1933) 


Mil Fran—Jan 19: 


Colombia 


Peru-Colombia: Settlement of Leticia contro- 
versy. (Int Sum [WD]—16 Jun 1933) 


Cuba 
The Caribbean ie: Cuba and Haiti. (For 
Pol Rep—21 Jun 1 
Cuba: The Pedal: ving of a new regime. (Int 
Sum [WD]—25 Aug 1933) 
The Cuban situation. (aan Reg—9 Sep 1933) 


Egypt 
(Es e Naz—Jan 1933) 


The State of Europe. (Ftg Fore—Aug 1933) 
Europe of tomorrow. (Es e Naz—Feb 1933) 


France 


Western Europe: France and the Four-Power 
Pact. (Int Sum [WD]—16 Jun 1933) 

Italo-Franco problems in Europe and Africa. 
(Int Sum [WD]—16 Jun 1933) 

An obituary: General Durand de Villers. (Rv 
de Cav—May-Jun 1933 

The passing of a hero, Captain Henri de Bour- 
nazel. (Rv de Cav—May-Jun 1933) 

A cavalry raid in the time of Louis XIV: the 
ambush at Point-du-Jour March, 
1707). (Rv de Cav—May-Jun 1933) 

Marshal Sebastien de Vauban. (Bul Belge Mil 
—May 1933) 

Continuity of history in North Africa. (Rv 

Mil Fran—Mar 1933) 


One aspect of the ee problem. (Rv 


Modern Egypt. 


Germany 

Roosevelt, Hitler and the New Commonwealth. 
(Ftg Fore—Jun 1933) 

Germany: Hitler's program. (Int Sum [WD]— 
2 Jun 1933) 

Western Europe: France and the Four-Power 
Pact. (Int Sum [WD]—16 Jun 1933) 

Central Europe: Chancellor Dollfuss fi hts 
Hitlerism’s spread in Austria. (Int Sum 
[WD]—30 Jun 1933) 

Making Germany a “Totali- 

(Int Sum [WD] 
—28 Jul 1933) 


German-Polish disputes: Danzig, the Polish 
Corridor and East Prussia. ( ‘or Pol Rep— 
5 Jul 1933) 

Forces underlying Revolution. (For 
Pol Rep—19 Jul 

Poland: Danzig’s Hitlerite government initiates 
a new policy toward Poland. (Int Sum [WD] 
—22 Sep 1933) 

Germany: Nazi methods of combating unem- 
ployment. (Int Sum [WD]—22 Sep 1933) 


Great Britain 


British Empire: Anglo-Japanese relations. (Int 
Sum [WD]—16 Jun 1933) 


Central , Europe: 
tarian’”’ or state. 
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Western E France and the Four-Power 
Pact. (Int Ton D]J—16 Jun 1933) 

1988) of Nelson. (Nav Inst Proc— 
un 

Airways, Ltd. (Int 

Sum Jul 1983) 

battlefields illustrated. (Ftg Forc 
—Aug 

British Empire: Anglo-German relations. (Int 
Sum [WD]—11 Aug 19383) 


Haiti 
Dee the ancient. (QM Rev—Jul-Aug 


The Western Hemisphere King. (MC Gaz— 
Aug 1933) 

The Caribbean situation: Cuba and Haiti. (For 
Pol Rep—21 Jun 1933) 


Hungary 
Central Europe: Hungary’s international rela- 
tions. (Int Sum [WD]—25 Aug 1933) 


India 
Constitutional developments in India. (For 
‘ol Rep—18 Sep 1933) 


Iraq 
Notes. (Jour USII [GB-I]—Apr 
Nejd and Iraq. (Ftg Fore—Aug 1933) 


Italy 
Western Europe: France and the baal 
Pact. (Int Sum [WD]—16 Jun 1 
ee problems in Europe te Africa. 
(Int Sum [WD]—16 Jun 1933) 
Italy: The Fascist Air Armada flight from Rome 
to Chicago. (Int Sum [WD]—28 Jul 1933) 
Italy: Fascism and its implications. (Int Sum 
[WD]—22 Sep 1983) 
Japan 

British Empire: ee eed relations. (Int 
Sum ]—16 Jun 1933) 

China: Japan ~ China truce. (Int Sum 
[WD]—30 Jun 1933) 

Japan: Japan pailds acase. (Int Sum [WD]— 
11 Aug 1933) 

Japan: pegline of the political parties. (Int Sum 
—8 Sep 1933) 


Japanese expansion. (AN&AF Gaz—31 Aug 


7 aspect of the Manchurian problem. (Rv 
il Fran —Jan 1933) 
Morocco 
Military Notes. (Jour USII [GB-I|—A or 19838) 
The paming, of a hero, Captain Henri Bour- 
nazel. v de Cav—May-Jun 1933) 
Nicaragua 
The Caribbean situation: Nicaragua and Sal- 
vador. (For Pol Rep—30 Aug 1933) 
Marine Corps aviation in second Nicaraguan 
campaign.. (Nav Inst Proc—Aug 1933) 


Paraguay 


Bolivia-Paraguay: Chaco dispute. (Int Sum 
(WD]—14 Jul 1933) 


Peru 


Peru-Colombia: Settlement of Leticia contro- 
versy. (Int Sum [WD]—16 Jun 1933) 


Poland 


German-Polish disputes: Danzig, the Polish 
East Prussia. ( ‘or Pol Rep— 
wu! 
Poland: Danzig’s Hitlerite government initiates 
a new ange | toward Poland. (Int Sum [WD] 
—22 Sep 1933) 
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HIST-INF 


Russia 

Soviet Russia: Russia and the Chinese Eastern 
Railroad. (Int Sum [WD]—2 Jun 1933) 

Norperforce, 1919-1920. (Roy Tk C Jour [GB] 
—Jun 1933) 

Soviet Russia: Soviet outlook brightens. (Int 
Sum D]—14 Jul 1933) 

The he .S.R. and disarmament. (Int Con— 
Sep 1933 

The Soviet Union as a European Power. (For 
Pol Rep—2 Aug 1933) 

Soviet Russia: Russian sea power. (Int Sum 
[WD]—25 Aug 1933) 


Salvador 


The Caribbean situation: Nicaragua and Sal- 
vador. (For Pol Rep—30 Aug 1933) 


Spain 
Spain: Government crisis and outline of —_ 
political situation. (Int Sum [WD]—28 Jul 
1933) 
Turkey 


With the British Army in Constantinople. (A 
Quar [(GB]—Jul 1933) 


United States 


The Charnel house of the frontier. (QM Rev 
—May-Jun 1933) 

American military history. (FA Jour—May- 
Jun 1933) 

Isolation: an obsolete principle of the Monroe 
Doctrine. (Int Con—May 1933 

A tribute to General Charles King. (Cav Jour 
—May-Jun 1933) 

The Panama Canal. (A&N 1933) 

Paid in full. (A&N Reg—22 Jul 1933) 

Birthday of Panama Canal. (AGN Reg—12 
Aug 19383) 


INFANTRY 
Command & Staff 


The Chief of Infantry. (A&N Reg—24 Jun 
1933) 


Organization & Equipment 
~—— on organization. (Inf Jour—Jul-Aug 
Infantry questions. (Rev Mil—Mar, Apr 1933) 
The infantry of the United States. (Rev Bj 

Mar—Apr 1933) 
The eae of infantry. [See Section 5] 


Training Tactics 

Riot service. (Inf Jour—May-Jun 1933) 

Tactics: An ar point of view. (FA Jour— 

May-Jun 1 

Men make war ven must fight it. (Cav Jour— 
May-Jun 1 

Jaroslavice, OVA (Cav Jour—May-Jun 1933) 

Annual maneuvers at Benning. (Inf Jour— 
Jul-Aug 1933) 

Infantry in battle—miracles. (Inf Jour—Jul- 
Aug 193: 

Infantry in an ‘and tenacity. 
(Inf Sch ML—Jun_1933 

Infantry in battle—Terrain. (Inf Sch ML— 
Jun 1933 

Infantry problems. (Inf Sch ML—Jun 1933) 

Reserve a guns in the attack. (Inf Sch 
ML—Jun 1933) 

problem—Bertrix. (Inf Sch ML 


By! Infantry in the Meuse Ar- 

gonne. (Inf Sch ML—Jun 1933) 

The 3d Battalion 6th Infantry in hg aaering 
of the Meuse. (Inf Sch ML—Jun 1933) 

From the workshop of the troops: Infantry 
combat—directed fire of detachments. (Mil- 
Woch—4 May 1933 

Modern infantry. Infantry in modern combat. 

v Ej Mar—Feb 1933) 
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INT-JAP 


Annual maneuvers at Benning. (Cav Jour— 
Jul-Aug 1933) 

The new infantry drill regulations. (Mil Eng— 
Jul-Aug 1933) 


The miniature ractice an aid to 


training. (Can Def Quar—Jul 1 
150 years ago. At — cradle of modern infantry 
tactics. (Ws & Wr—Apr 1933) 


Infantry battalion in reconnaissance. (Es e 


az—Jan 
Infantry-artillery cooveration in the defense. 
(Es e Naz—Mar 1933) 
Breaking contact. Study of concrete case by 
infantry regiments. (Bu! Belge Mil—Jun 


1933) 
The cavalry platoon Pe the infantry regiment. 
il-Woch—4 Jun 1933) 


The ethene School. (A&N Reg—26 Aug 1933) 
Two months with the doughboys. (Rv d’Inf— 
Feb 1933) 


INTELLIGENCE (MILITARY) 


Tales of my uncle. No. 4.—Guesswork. (A 
Quar [GB]—Jul 1933) 

Behind the record. (MC Gaz—Aug 1933) 

Military intelligence in tribal warfare on the 
North-Western Frontier of India. (Jour 
USII [GB-I|—Jul 1933) 

Company M 323d Infantry in the Meuse Ar- 
gonne. (Inf Sch ML—Jun 1933) 

The Fort Knox distant intelligence net. (CA 
Jour—Jul-Aug 1933) 

Supply of information in war. (AN&AF Gaz— 
24 Aug 1933) 


INTELLIGENCE (NAVAL) 


The flow of semneaie intelligence. (Nav Inst 
Proc—Sep 1933) 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
The Far East. (Ftg Fore—Jun 1933) 
Roosevelt, Hitler and the New Commonwealth. 

(Ftg Fore—Jun 1933) 

Diplomatic relations between the United States 
and Japan: 1853-1895. (Pol Sci Q—Jun 1933) 

The Lodge corollary to the Monroe Doctrine. 
(Pol Sci Q—Jun 1933) 

Foreign affairs. (MC Gaz—May 1933) 

The arms embargo resolution. (A Ord—May- 
Jun 1933) 

Soviet Russia: Russia and the Chinese Eastern 
Railroad. (Int Sum [WD]—2 Jun 1933) 

British Empire: Anglo-Japanese relations. (Int 
Sum [WD]—16 Jun 1933) 

Western Europe: France and the Four-Power 
Pact. (Int Sum [WD]—16 Jun 1933) 

Peru-Colombia: Settlement of Leticia contro- 
versy. (Int Sum [WD]—16 Jun 1933) 

Italo-Franco problems in Europe and Africa. 
(Int Sum [WD]—30 Jun 1933) 

Central Europe: Chancellor Dollfuss fights 
Hitlerism’s spread in Austria. (Int Sum 
[WD]—30 Jun 1933) 

China: Japan gives China truce. (Int Sum 
[WD]—80 Jun 1933) 

Problems before the World Economic Confer- 
ence. (For Pol Rep—7 Jun 1933) 

The Supreme Court and the World Court 1832 
and 1932. (Int Con—Apr 1933) 

Isolation: an obsolete principle of the Monroe 
Doctrine. (Int Con—May 1933) 

An international drama. (Int Con—May 1933) 

Bolivia-Paraguay: Chaco dispute. (Int Sum 
[WD]—14 Jul 1933) 
otes on international affairs. (Nav Inst Proc 
—Jun 1933) 

The freedom of the seas. (Jour RUSI |GB]— 

May 19338) 

The international situation. (Jour RUSI [GB] 

—May 1983) 
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Disarmament in the Far East. (A Quar [GB]— 
Jul 1933) 

The Far Eastern League. (MC Gaz—Aug 1933) 

The State of Europe. re Forc—Aug 1933) 

Disarmament—or war. (Ftg Forc—Aug 1933) 

The Far East. (Ftg Forc—Aug 1933) 

World conference on disarmament. (Rev Mil— 
Mar, Apr 1933) 

The U.S.S.R. and disarmament. (Int Con— 
Sep 1933) 

The Caribbean situation: Cuba and Haiti. (For 
Pol Rep—21 Jun 1933) 

German-Polish disputes: Danzig, the Polish 
Corridor and East Prussia. (For Pol Rep— 
5 Jul 1933) 

International traffic in arms and ammunition. 
(For Pol Rep—16 Aug 1933) 

The Caribbean situation: Nicaragua and Sal- 
vador. (For Pol Rep—30 Aug 1933) 

wars. (AN&AF Gaz—29 Jun 


British Empire: Anglo-German relations. (Int 
Sum [WD]—11 Au ) 
acase. (Int Sum [WD]— 


Hungary’s international rela- 
tions. (Int Sum [WD]—25 Aug 1933) 
League of Nations: The annual assembly of the 
League of Nations. (Int Sum [WD]—8 

Sep 1933) 
= in China. (Nav Inst Proc—Aug 


Europe of tomorrow. (Es e Naz—Feb 1933) 
Poland: Danzig’s Hitlerite government initiates 
a new policy toward Poland. (Int Sum [WD] 
—22 Sep 1933) 
(For Pol 


Sugar: An international problem. 
ep—27 Sep 1933) 

American An A policy in Mexican relations. 

[See Section 5 


ITALY (ARMY OF) 


Military Notes. (Jour USII [GB-I|—Apr 1933) 
Operations of the Italian Air Force in North 
1929-31. (Jour RUSI [GB]—May 


1933) 

Italy: The Fascist Air Armada flight from 
Rome to Chicago. (Int Sum [WD]—28 
Jul 1933) 

manoeuvres. (AN&AF Gaz—31 Aug 

* Protection of maritime commerce. (Es e Naz— 
Feb 1933) 

Extract. Annual report of the Secretary of 

War. (Es e Naz—Mar 1933) 


ITALY (NAVY OF) 


Statistical data on combatant vessels. (Nav 
Inst Proc—Jun 1933) 


JAPAN (ARMY OF) 


(AN&AF Gaz—8 Jun 


Japanese maneuvers, ship building, bring com- 
pond in daily press. (A&N Jour—12 Aug 
9 


The Japanese army. 
1933) 


Japan: Japan builds a case. (Int Sum [WD]— 
11 Aug 1933) 

The greatest army in the world. [See Section 1] 

Japanese operations in Jehol. [See Section 1] 


JAPAN (NAVY OF) 


Statistical data on combatant vessels. (Nav 
Inst Proc—Jun 1933) 

Japanese maneuvers, ship building, bring com- 
oy in daily press. (A&N our—12 Aug 


JO 
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JOINT OPERATIONS 


The problem of command in combined opera- 
tions. (Roy Eng Jour [GB]—Jun 19338) 


L 


LARGE UNITS, ORGANIZATION & TACTI- 
CAL FUNCTIONS 


The meet to define war. (Int Con—Jun 


The Staff and war. (A Quar [GB]—Jul 1933) 
A discussion of the organic cavalry of large 
units. (Rv de Cav—Jan-Feb 1933) 


Army 


of for war. (Jour RUSI 

Generalship. eo RUSI [GB]—May 1933) 

theories: A ‘French authority. (Jour 
RUSI [GB]—May 1933) 

The defense of the gap between the armies of 
von Kluck and von Biilow by the Marwitz 
and Richthofen cavalry corps, 6-9 September, 
1914. (Rv de Cav—Jan-Feb, May-Jun 1933) 
& (Rev Mil—Mar 1933) 

Corps 

The defense of the gap between the armies of 
von Kluck and von Bilow by the Marwitz 
and Richthofen cavalry corps, 6-9 September, 
1914. (Rv de Cav—Jan-Feb, May-Jun 1933) 
& (Rev Mil—Mar 1933) 


Division 


Divisional organization. (Inf Jour—May-Jun 


Tactics of large aircraft forces. (Nav Inst 
Proc—Jun 1933) 

Security of ae supply units. (Jour RUSI 
[GB]—May 1933) 

Attack of brigade against 
infantry division. (Rv d’Inf—Feb 1933) 


LAW, MILITARY & INTERNATIONAL 
The Supreme Court and the World Court 1832 
and 19382. (Int Con—Apr 1933) 
The freedom of the seas. (Jour RUSI [GB]— 


May 19383) 
Military justice. (Rev Mil—Mar 1933) 
Military jurisprudence. (Rev Ej Mar—Apr 
The early development of the law of contraband 
of war. (Pol Sci Q—Sep 1933) 


LIAISON 


Infantry-artillery cooperation in the defense. 
(Es e Naz—Mar 19: 

The cavalry platoon for the infantry regiment. 
Mil-Woch—4 Jun 1933 

Artillery with larger cavalry units. (Mil-Woch 
—11 Jun 1933) 

Two months with the doughboys. (Rv d’Inf— 
Feb 19383) 


MACHINE GUNS 


The antiaircraft .50 caliber machine gun. (MC 
Gaz—May 1933) 

Automatic firearms. (A Ord—May-Jun 1933) 

Machine guns, 35th Division, Meuse-Argonne 
operation, Sept. 26-Oct. 1, 1918. (Inf Jour— 

ay-Jun 1933) 

The employment of machine gun. 
(Cav Jour—May-Jun 1 

The Madsen 20-mm. i... gun. (Rv F 
Aer—Mar 1933) 

Infantry in battle—Terrain. (Inf Sch ML— 
Jun 1933 

(Inf Sch 


Reserve noes guns in the attack. 
ML—Jun 1933) 


JOINT OP-MECH 


From the ory of the troops: Target prac- 
tice with the heavy machine guns. PMil- 
Woch—18 Jun 1933) 

From the workshop of the troops: Proposals for 
training in the employment of concealed 
heavy machine guns. (Mil-Woch—25 Jun 


1983) 
ia machine gun fire. (Rv d’Inf—Feb 


MANEUVERS 

Some aspects of training at home, 1932. 
USII [GB-I]—Apr 1933) 

Annual maneuvers at Benning. (Inf Jour— 
Jul-Aug 1933) 

The 1983 air exercises. (AN&AF Gaz—20, 27 
Jul 1933) 

Japanese maneuvers, ship building, bring com- 
ment in daily press. (A&N Jour—12 Aug 1933) 

Annual maneuvers at Benning. (Cav Jour— 
Jul-Aug 1933) 

Heavy wonices and light roads. (Mil Eng— 


Jul-A 
(AN&AF Gaz—31 Aug 
Mechanized brigade against infantry division. 

From the British maneuvers. (Mil-Woch— 


25 Jun 1933) 
Attack of tank brigade against 


Motorization. 
infantry division. (Rv d’Inf—Feb 1933) 


(Jour 


MAP PROBLEMS 


(Inf Sch ML—Jun 1933) 
(Inf Sch ML— 


(Inf Sch ML—Jun 1933) 
(Inf Sch ML 


Infantry problems. 
Problem of decision—Brigade. 
Jun 1933) 
The Goose Egg. 
Historical map problem—Bertrix. 
—Jun 1933) 
A discussion of the organic cavalry of large 
units. (Rv de Cav—Jan-Feb 1933) 
Ammunition supply. _ Divisional artillery bat- 
talion in attack. (Es e Naz—Mar 193: 
Breaking contact. Study of concrete case by 
eid regiments. (Bul Belge Mil—Jun 
19 


MARCH, General Peyton C. 
America at war. (Ftg Fore—Jun 1933) 


MARCHES 

A divisional on counter- 
reconnaissance and _  duri 
march. (Rv de CoS 933) 

Incidents of the past. (Jour R Art—Jul 1933) 

A battalion of 75-mm. F.A. in the approach. 
(Es e Naz—Jan 1933) 

Across Texas to Gulf. (A&N Reg—9 Sep 1933) 


MARINE CORPS 

First American flag to fly over foreign soil. 
(MC Gaz—May 1933) 

The education of the Marine officer. (MC 
Gaz—May, Aug 1933) 

Naval support to the te a Marine 
Expeditionary Force. Boole 1933) 

Behind the record. 1933) 

What the Marine Corps Reserve is doing. (MC 
Gaz—Aug 1933) 

Marine Corps aviation in second Nicaraguan 
campaign. (Nav Inst Proc—Aug 1933) 

The Marine Corps. (A&N Reg—9 , 1933) 


MARKSMANSHIP 


International small bore rifle competition. (Cav 


Jour—May-Jun 1933) 


MECHANIZATION 


Royal Horse Artillery and mechanization. 
(Cav Jour [GB]—Jul 1933) 
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MED-ORD 


What on tanks? (Inf Sch ML—Jun 19383) 
Mechanical propulsion on varied terrain. Ve- 
hicles with caterpillar drive for cavalry. (Rv 
de Cav—Jan-Feb 1933 
An independent armored unit in battle. (Mil- 
Woch—4 May 1933) 
ee (A&N Jour—17 Jun 
France: General Brecard’s opinions on complete 
motorization and oe of cavalry. 
(Int Sum [WD]—8 = 
Some further (Cav Sch 
ML—15 Sep 1 


ment cavalry. (Cav 
L—15 Sep 1933) 
av 


Opie of mechanized cavalry. 
h ML—15 Sep 1933) 
The influence of mechanization and motorization 
on the organization and training of the non- 
rmanent active militia. (Can Def Quar— 


ul 1983) 
Extract. Annual report of the Secretary of 
War (Italy). (Es e Naz—Mar 1933) 


Mechanized brigade against infantry division. 
From the British maneuvers. (Mil-Woch— 


25 Jun 1933) 
=" the Army. (A&N Reg—8 Jul 


MEDICAL SERVICE 


and Rocky spotted fever in 
e United States. (Mil Surg—Jun 1933) 
The Kahn test in the United States Army. 
(Mil Surg—Jun 1933) 
Joint training of Army and Navy Medical 
rve. (Mil Surg—Jul 1933) 
5) and military notes. (Mil Surg—Jul 
Medical Service in the combat zone. (A&N 
Jour—24 Jun, 1 Jul 1933) 
The oe supply problem in the United States 
- (A&N Jour—29 Jul 1933) 
(A&N Jour—2 Sep 


(A&N Jour—9 Sep 
Medical regiment organization day. (A&N 
Reg—19 Aug 1933) 
Organized Medical Services Benning, 
eorgia. (Mil 
The Army MC and the uco” AGN Jour— 


Physical fitness for flying. 
1933) 


The Army Nurse Corps. 
1933) 


8 Jul 1933) 
Training program for a medical regiment. 
Chem at 1933) 


MEXICO (ARMY OF) 


The need of a Mexican Doctrine of War. (Rev 
Ej Mar—Feb 1933) 
Military paymasters for the Army. (Rev Ej 


Mar—Feb 1933) 


MOBILITY 


Tactical mobility of cavalry. 
May-Jun 1933) 


(Cav Jour— 


MOLTKE, General Helmuth Johannes Ludwig 
von (1848-1916) 


A generalissimo in spite of himself. (Rv d’Art— 
May, Jun, Jul 1933) 
MOTORIZATION 
The guns must travel fast. (A Ord—May- 
Jun 1933) 


France: General Brecard’s opinions on complete 
motorization and mechanization of cavalry. 
(Int Sum [WD]—8 Sep 1933) 

The influence of mechanization and motoriza- 

tion on the organization and training of 

the non-permanent active militia. (Can Def 

Quar—Jul 1933) 


Extract. Annual report of the Secretary o' f 
War (Italy). (Es e Naz—Mar 1933) 
Test of the truck-drawn 75-mm. battery. (FA 


Jour—Jul-Aug 1933) 
— of Army. (A&N Reg—24 Jun 


Motorized cavalry. (A&N Pen Aug 1933) 
Motorization. Attack of a tan de against 
infantry division. (Rv d’Inf—Feb 1933) 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


National defense of Bulgaria. (Mil-Woch—4 
May 1933 

General Pershing’s Memorial Day address. 
(A&N Jour—3 Jun 1933) 

The Panama Canal. (A&N Jour—15 Jul 1938) 

Survey of National Defense: The Little Entente. 


(Mil-Woch—18 May 

National Defense statistics. (Mil-Woch—18 
May 19383 

Preparedness. (Mil-Woch—25 May, 4 Jun 


Swiss national defense. (Mil-Woch—18 Jun 


Proper, adequate National Defense. (A&N 
Reg—15 Jul 1933) 


Military-Naval Policies 
A new naval policy. (MC Gaz—Aug 1933) 
The naval policy of the United States. (Nav 


Inst Proc—Jul 1933) 
— naval policy. (A&N Reg—1 Jul 


NAVAL WARFARE 


The menace from the air. 

The future of blockade. 
1933) 

The freedom of the seas. 
May 1933) 

The American Confederate fleet. 
—Feb 1933 

Naval strategy and tactics. 
Apr 1933 

Elements of naval training. 
Apr 1933) 
lockade, ultimate weapon of sea power. 
Inst Proc—Aug 1933) 

= aa of sea power. 


NIGHT OPERATIONS 
The first—and_last—night ge with tanks: 
(Roy Tk C Jour [GB]—Se 33) 
A rai (Es e Naz—Feb 19 3)" 
Counterattack, at = +4 at Jaulgonne, 5 June 
1918. (Rv d’Inf—Feb 1933 


(Ftg Fore—Jun 1933) 
(Nav Inst Proc—Jun 


(Jour RUSI [GB]— 
(Rev Ej Mar 
(Rev Ej Mar— 
(Rev Ej Mar— 
(Nav 
(Nav Inst Proc—Sep 


OBSTACLES 
Thoughts on obstacles. Positions, 
attack. (Mil-Woch—11 Jun 1933 
ORDNANCE SERVICE 
Modern naval ordnance. 
1933) 


defense, 


(A Ord—May-Jun 


Early history of American Ordnance. (A Ord— 
May-Jun 1933) 

Automatic firearms. (A Ord—May-Jun 1933) 

Development of mechanical time fuzes. (A 
Ord—May-Jun 1933) 

International small bore rifle competition. 
Jour—May-Jun 1933) 
Ammunition 

18 May 


(Cav 
(Mil-Woch—4, 11, 
Mil—Mar 1933) 


Mr. Lloyd George and the shell shortage in 
(AN&AF Gaz—8 Jun 1933) 


1914-15. 


N 
1933) 
1933) 
P 
P 
P 
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F 


The pistol—valuable but misunderstood. (A&N 
1983) 


Aggreesl d aggressive weapons. (A Ord— 

Lane 1933 ) 

We must Sere munitions training. (A Ord— 
Jul-Aug 1933 

of American Ordnance. (A Ord— 
ul-Aug 1 

Why the 75? \FA Jour—Jul-Aug 1933) 


Military organization—an evolutionary aspect. 
(Jour USII 1933) 
The Staff and war. (A —Jul 1933) 
—" on organization. (Inf Jour—Jul-Aug 
The Goose Egg. (Inf Sch ML—Jun 1933) 
Air Notes: Soviet Air Force. (Roy AF Quar 
[GB]—Jul 1933) 
OVERSEAS EXPEDITIONS 
Naval support to the landing of a Marine 


Expeditionary Force. (MC Gaz—May 1933) . 


The problem of command in combined opera- 
tions. (Roy Eng Jour [GB]—Jun 1933) 


P 


PERSHING, General John Joseph (1860- ) 
America at war. (Ftg Forc—Jun 1933) 


POLAND (ARMY OF) 
Polish Army ethnic composition. (AN&AF 
Gaz—27 Jul 1933) 
Officers Corps. (Ws & Wr—Apr 
Russo-Polish military convention. (Mil-Woch 
—4 Jun 1933) 


PURSUIT 

Pursuit—German advance into Roumania. (Cav 
Sch ML—15 Jun 1933) 

Exploitation of a breakthrough and ursuit— 
The Desert Mounted Corps in Palestine. 
(Cav Sch ML—15 Jun 1988) 

Exploitation of a breakthrough and pursuit— 

he French Cavalry in acedonia, 1918. 
(Cav Sch ML—15 Jun 1988) 

—— of a breakthrough and pursuit— 
Italian Cavalry at Vittorio-Veneto, 1918. 
(Cav Sch ML—15 Jun 1933) 


QUARTERMASTER SERVICE 


Security of divisional supply units. (Jour 
RUSI [GB]—May 1933) 


R 
RAIDS 
A cavalry raid in the time of Louis XIV: the 
ambush at Point-du-Jour (23-26 March, 
1707). (Rv de Cav—May-Jun 1933) 
A raid. (Es e Naz—Feb 1933) 


RIOTS 
Riot service. (Inf Jour—May-Jun 19383) 


RIVER CROSSINGS 
The 8d Battalion 6th Infantry in ~ crossing 
of the Meuse. (Inf Sch ML—Jun 1933) 
The crossing of the] on by the Austrian 
24th Corps, June, 1918. (Roy Eng Jour 
{GB]—Sep 19338) 


Modern methods in stream crossing. (Cav 
Jour—Jul-Aug 1933) 
ee (Bul Belge Mil—May & Jun 
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ORG-STAT 
A res of A Rhine in 1848. (Rv Mil 
1983) 


aay (ARMY OF) 
Notes: eon Air Force. (Roy AF Quar 
Jul 1 33 ) 
Soviet pat versus desert tribesmen. (A 
Quar [GB]—Jul 19383) 
Cavalry at Tannenberg. (Es e Naz—Jan 1933) 
The campaigns of 1914-1918, Russian front. 
The Battle of — August 1914. (Bul Belge 
Mil—May & Jun 1 
New data on the Chemical Warfare Service in 
the Russian Army. (Mil-Woch—11 May 


1933) 
— military convention. (Mil-Woch 
—4 Jun 1933) 


The industrial bases for Russian mobilization. 
(Mil-Woch—11 Jun 1933) 

The Grand Duke Nicholas. His role in the 
World War, 1914-15. (Le Grand-duc Nicolas 
—son role "dans la Guerre Mondiale, 1914- 
1915.) [See Section 5] 


RUSSIA OF) 


Soviet Russia: Russian sea power. (Int Sum 
[WD]—25 1933) 
Ss 


SCHLIEFFEN, Count Alfred von (1833-1913) 
The centenary of Count Schlieffen. (AN&AF 
Gaz—18 May 1933) 
Count Alfred Sehieffen: His development and 
influence. (Graf Alfred Schlieffen: Sein Wer- 
den und Wirken. [See Section 5] 


SHERMAN, General William T. (1820-1891) 
Sherman, fighting prophet. [See Section 5] 


SIGNAL SERVICE 


Wireless developments. (Ftg Fore—Jun 1933) 
Signal Corps supply. (SC Bul—May-Jun 1933) 
= laboratories. (SC Bul—May- 
Communications control in war. (SC Bul— 
Jul-Aug 1933) 
Is the telegraph being utilized gumcently py by 
the division and lower units? 
Jul-Aug 1933 
The advanced a at the Signal School. (SC 
Bul—Jul-Aug 1933) 
Telephone material. (Rev Mil—Mar, Apr 1933) 
— oan service. (Rev Ej Mar— 


Portable field eg indispensable in mili- 
tary planes. (Rev Ej Mar—Feb 1983) 
Signal communications in the American Army. 
(Rev Ej Mar—Apr 1933) 
ignal Corps C.C.C. duties. (A&N Jour—1 
ul 1933 


Communications in the Navy. (A&N Jour— 
8 Jul 193: 

Interception of telephone communications. (Es 
e Naz—Mar 19 

Unification of communications. (A&N Reg— 
2 Sep 1933) 


SPAIN (ARMY OF) 
A a of Spanish Morocco. (Ftg Forc—Jun 


1933) 
Military Notes. (Jour USII [GB-I]—Apr 1933) 


STATISTICS 


Statistical data on combatant vessels. (Nav 
Inst Proc—Jun 1933) 
Defense statistics. (Mil-Woch—18 
a 
Statistical data concerning the war, 1914-1918. 
(Rv Mil Fran—Feb, Mar 1933) 
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SUPPLY-TACTICS 


SUPPLY 


(Jour Rus! 


Signal Canes supply. (SC Bul—May-Jun 1933) 
Supply at Gallipoli. (QM Rev—Jul-Aug 1933) 
Ammunition expenditure. (Mil-Woch—4, 11, 


18 May 1933) 
— and equipment. (Rev Ej Mar—Apr 
The problem in United States 
Army. (A&N Jour—29 Jul 1933) 
Procurement combine may omit war items. 
(A&N Jour—5 Aug 1933) 
= graphical mess chart. (CA Jour—Jul- 
(Mil Eng— 
Sep-Oct 1933) 


1933) 

World War engineer procurement. 

Ammunition a Divisional artillery bat- 
talion in attack. (Es e Naz—Mar 1933) 


Security of iT) supply units. 
[GB]—May 1933) 


SWEDEN (ARMY OF) 


Sweden: Two new tanks capable of traveling 
on wheels or on a caterpillar tread. (Rv d’Art 
—Jun 1933) 


SWITZERLAND (ARMY OF) 
defense. (Mil-Woch—18 Jun 
19: 


7 


TACTICS OPERATIONS 


Evolution of Tactics 
Tactical mobility of cavalry. 
Jun 1933) 
Military organization—an evolutionary aspect. 
(Jour USII [GB-I|—Apr 1933) 
(Jour USII [GB-I]—Apr 


(Cav Jour—May- 


mobility. 
) 


Men make war; men must fight it. 
—May-Jun 1933) 

Jaroslavice, 1914. (Cav Jour—May-Jun 1933) 

The place of the American Civil War in the 
evolution of war. (A Quar [GB]—Jul 1933) 


General topics 
Medieval and early modern cycle of war. (A 
Ord—May-Jun 1933) 
(A Ord—May-Jun 


The ancient cycle of war. 
933) 

Riot service. (Inf Jour—May-Jun 19383) 

Tactics: An infantry point of view. (FA Jour— 
May-Jun 1933) 

mobility. (Jour USII [GB-I]—Apr 

Military organization—an evolutionary aspect. 
(Jour USII [GB-I|—Apr 1933) 

Lessons from Frederick the Great. II. Leuthen. 
(Mil Eng—Jul-Aug 1933) 


Breaking contact. Study of concrete case by 
infantry regiments. (Bul Belge Mil—Jun 


1933) 

Enemy representation in exercises. (Bul Belge 
Mil—Jun 1933 

Thoughts on obstacles. Positions, defense, at- 
tack. (Mil-Woch—11 Jun 1933) 

Wing maneuvers. (Rv Mil Fran—Jan, Feb 
1933) 

(Rv Mil 


Prince de Conde’s system of battle. 
Fran—Jan 1933) 


Defensive combat 
Demolitions, Fifth Army, 1918. (Roy Eng 
Jour [GB]—Jun, Sep 1933) 
Defense of a river line—Belgium Cavalry Divi- 
7 Haelen. (Cav Sch ML—15 Jun 
Delaying action—German I and II Cavalry 
Corps in the Battle of the Marne. (Cav 
Sch ML—15 Jun 1933) 


(Cav Jour 


Delaying action—French II Cavalry Corps in 
Flanders. (Cav Sch ML—15 Jun 1933 

Modern counter-battery. (Jour USII [(GB-I|— 
Jul 1933) 

The fallacy of the line. The evolution of the 
modern attack. (Jour USII [GB-I|—Jul 


1933) 

The Goose Egg. (Inf Sch ML—Jun 1983) 

A divisional reconnaissance group on counter- 
reconnaissance and during an approach march, 
(Rv de Cav—May-Jun 1933) 

Modern defense against aircraft. (Mil-Woch— 
4 May 1933) 

From my observation post in Paris: The service 
of frontier defense. (Rev Mil—Mar, Apr = 

Defense against the Hedgehopper. (Cav Sel 
ML—15 Sep 1933) 


Infantry-artillery cooperation in the defense. 
(Es e Naz—Mar 1933) 


Offensive Combat 

Duffer’s raid. (Ftg Fore—Jun 1933) 

The artillery preparation for attacks and the 
rupture of defensive zones. (FA Jour—May- 
Jun 1933) 

Jaroslavice, 1914. (Cav Jour—May-Jun_ 1933) 

Filling a ep in the line—French I and II Ca- 
valry ~ during German offensive, May- 
June, 191 (Cav Sch ML—15 Jun 1933) 

Exploitations—The British Cavalry Corps at 
Amiens, 1918. (Cav Sch ML—15 Jun 1933) 

Exploitation of a breakthrough and pursuit— 

he Desert thomaal Corps in Palestine. 
(Cav Sch ML—15 Jun 1933) 
—— of a breakthrough and pursuit— 
French Cavalry in Macedonia, 1918. 
(Cav Sch ML—15 Jun 1933) 

Exploitation of a breakthrough and pursuit— 
talian Cavalry at Vittorio-Veneto, 1918. 
(Cav Sch ML—15 Jun 1933) 

British advance on Mosul. (Cav Sch ML— 
15 Jun 1933) 

The cavalry in 1914. (Mil-Woch—4 May 1933) 

Cavalry “yy exploit, 1914. (AN&AF Gaz 

(AN&AF Gaz—6 Jul 


—8 Jun 

Bombing from the air. 
1933) 

Ammunition supply. _ Divisional artillery bat- 
talion in attack. (Es e Naz—Mar 19: 

(Rv Mil Fran—Jan, Feb 
1933) 

Prince de Conde’s sytem of battle. (Rv Mil 
Fran—Jan 1933 

The strategic breakthrough. [See Section 1] 


Reconnaissance 
Orientation guide for mobile Coast Artillery 
officers. (CA Jour—May-Jun 
Reconnaissance—French I Cavalry Corps and 
German I Cavalry Corps, August, 1914. 

(Cav Sch ML—15 Jun 1933) 
II Cavalry 
ny in Belgium. (Cav Sch ML—15 Jun 


French II Cavalry Corps 
— Sch ML—15 Jun 1933) 
(Inf Jour—Jul-Aug 


on the Lys. 

Reconnaissance in history. 
1933) 

Aerial night-operations of the past, present, 
and future. (Rv F Aer—Mar 1933) 

A divisional reconnaissance group on counter- 
reconnaissance and during - approach 
(Rv de Cav—May-Jun 1933 

Infantry battalion in reconnaissance. (Es ¢ 
Naz—Jan 1933) 


Special Warfare 
ts of weleing st home, 1932. [Jour 
19 
Some regrettable AB cl on the North-West 
Frontier. (Jour USII [GB-I]—Apr 1933) 
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[GB)— 
Operations of the Ita! 
1929-31. 

1 


Recent o Kurdistan. (Jour RUSI 


Air Force in North 
RUSI [GB]—May 


Raiding Iraq, 1926-27. (Roy AF Quar [GB]— 
Jul 1933) 


The occupation of Penjwin, 1927. (Roy AF 
Quar [(GB]—Jul 1933) 

Ziza, 1924. (Roy AF Quar [GB]—Jul 19383) 

Military prize essay, 1933: Discussion of certain 
illustrative operations and the lessons to bi 
learnt from them. (A Quar [GB]—Jul 983) 

Soviet aircraft versus desert tribesmen. (A 
Quar [GB]—Jul 1933) 

Should the Marine Corps use chemical agents 
in guerrilla warfare? (MC Gaz—Aug 1933) 

The tactics — technique of small wars. (MC 
Gaz—Aug 1933) 

The 3d Battalion 6th Infantry in the crossing 
of the Meuse. (Inf Sch ML—Jun 1933) - 

Notes on the training cavalry. (Rv 
de Cav—May-Jun 1933) 

The first—and last—night attack with tanks. 
(Roy Tk C Jour [(GB]—Sep 1933) 

— (Bul Belge Mil—May & Jun 


The attack in mountain warfare. (Mil-Woch— 
18 May 1933) 

Counterattack, at night, at » 5 June 
1918. (Rv d’Inf—Feb 193: 

A crossing of the Rhine . 848. (Rv Mil 
Fran—Feb, Mar 1933) 

Use of black troops against civilized nations. 
(Mil-Woch—11 Jun 1933 

Troop movements 


Security of divisional supply units. (Jour RUSI 
[GB]—May 1933) 


TANKS 


The real truth about the adoption of the word 
“Tank.” (Roy Tk C Jour a ae 1933) 

The tank: an impression. (Roy Tk C Jour 
{GB]—Jun 1983) 

The tanks at the Battle of Bullecourt, April 
llth, 1917. (Roy Tk C Jour [GB]—Jul 1933) 

What design tanks? (Inf Sch 74 1933) 

Tanks in special operations. (Inf Sch ML— 
Jun 1933 

The a of armored tanks and their 
future. (Rv de Cav—Jan-Feb 1933) 

Sweden: Two new tanks capable of traveling 
on wheels or on a caterpillar tread. (Rv 


d’Art—Jun 19383) 
Cavalry and tanks. (Cav Sch ML—15 Sep 
The first—and_ last—night with tanks. 

(Roy Tk C Jour [GB]— 1933) 
of tanks. Reg—19 Aug 
Motorization. Attack of tank brigade against 

infantry division. (Rv d’'Inf—Feb 19383) 

Antitank defense 
Antitank defense. (Rv d’Inf—Feb 1933) 
TECHNOLOGY 
Air Arm 
The adoption of R/T for close reconnaissance 


aircraft in India. (Roy AF Quar [GB]— 


ap_ projections. 
1933) 


(Roy AF Quar [GB]—Jul 


Fire-ships. (Roy AF Quar [GB]—Jul 1933) 
Air Notes: Soviet Air Force. (Roy AF Quar 
[GB]—Jul 1933) 
Engineers 


Surveying and mapping the United States. 
(Mil Eng Sep-Oct 1 993) 
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TANKS-USA 


Employment of special concrete material in 


field fortification. (Es e Naz—Feb 1933) 


Ordnance 
Automatic firearms. (A Ord—May-Jun 1933) 


TERRAIN 


Infantry in battle—Terrain. (Inf Sch ML— 
1983) 


Jun 


TRANSPORTATION 


The organization of Second and Third Line 
Transport in India. (Jour USII [GB-I]— 
Jul 1933) 

The military transportation service. (Rev Ej 

ar—Apr 1933) 

Japan: er builds a case. (Int Sum [WD]— 
11 Aug 1933) 

Or Bir Pa of a motor transport pool. (CA 
our—Jul-Aug 1933) 


Heavy vehicles and light roads. (Mil Eng— 
Jul-Aug 1933) 

Transporting troops by airplane. (Bul Belge 
Mil—May 1933) 

Navy passenger transportation. (A&N Reg— 
22 Jul 1933) 

UNITED STATES (ARMY OF) 
Command & Staff 
The outlook for national defense. (QM Rev— 


May-Jun 1933) 

The establishment of the first Civilian Conser- 
vation Corpscamp. (Inf Jour—Jul-Aug 1933) 

The Army and reforestation. (Inf Jour—Jul- 
Aug 1933) 

The ecent C.C.C. camp in the country. (Inf 
Jour—Jul-Aug 1933) 

bea the Army can! (Inf Jour—Jul-Aug 


One activity of the C.C.C. (QM Rev—Jul- 
Aug 1933) 


u 
CCE. developments. (A&N Jour—3 Jun 1933) 
Army — saved; Senate kills furlough. 
(A&N Jour—3 Jun 1933) 
Service pensions. (A&N Jour—10 Jun 1933) 
Conference to decide on half-pay furlough. 
(A&N Jour—10 Jun 1933) 
The Army promotes good citizenship. (A&N 
Jour—10 Jun 1933) 
Service pensions. (A&N Jour—17 Jun 1933) 
Reorganization plans hit defense functions. 
Jour—17 Jun 1933) 
(A&N Jour—17 


bill passed. 
un 1 
Inequalities of pay. (A&N Jour—17 Jun 1933) 
Budget Bureau agrees to more Guard drills. 
( Jour—8 Jul 1933) 
Army’s CCC report. (A&N Jour—8 Jul 1933) 
Make flight pay ow on President’s orders. 
(A&N Jour—15 Jul 1933) 
PM to preserve all army components. 
a Jour—15 Jul 1933) 
resident orders pension study. (A&N Jour— 
Jul 1933) 
Army modernization plan meets opposition. 
(A&N Jour—22 Jul 1933) 
Personal budget. (A&N Jour—22 Jul 1933) 
CCC commander's experiences. (A&N Jour— 
22 Jul 1933) 
Army welcomes General Balbo. (A&N Jour— 
22 Jul 1933) 
Commended for CCC duty. (A&N Jour—22 
Jul 1933) 
CCC broadcast. (A&N Jour—22 Jul 1933) 
Injustice to widows of the military services. 
N Jour—22 Jul 1933) 
Public Works Board allows funds i sea coast 
defense. (A&N Jour—29 Jul 1933) 


Speed forestry work of CCC. (A&N Jour—29 
Jul 1933) 
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USA 


Army FD and the CCC. (A&N Jour—29 Jul 
1933) 


President authorizes funds for additional ORC 
training. (A&N Jour—29 Jul 1933) 

Officer strength vital, Secretary Dern asserts. 
(A&N Jour—12 Aug 1933) 

National Guard Bureau compiles history data. 
(A&N Jour—12 Aug 1933) 

Area CCC. (A&N Jour—19 Aug 


) 
— of Army. (A&N Jour—19 Aug 


Army General Officers ae and assigned. 
(A&N Jour—26 Aug 1933) 

<i of the Army. (A&N Jour—26 Aug 

Would strengthen “B" Board. (A&N Jour— 
26 Aug 1933) 

Army F.D. pays CCC bills. (A&N Jour—26 
Aug 1933) 

Army officers on public works administration. 
(A&N Jour—2 Sep 1933) 

Budget orders omit pay cut, retain freeze. 
(A&N Jour—9 Sep 1933 

Army housing to get funds; quit 50 posts. 
(A&N Jour—16 Sep 1933) 

New cost index may eliminate pay slash. (A&N 
Jour—16 Sep 1933) 

Quiz service officers in D.C. on living cost. 
(A&N Jour—23 Sep 1933) 

Funds for army construction. (A&N Jour—23 
Sep 1933) 

Study of living costs seen as restoring pay. 
(A&N Jour—30 Sep 1933) 

Automobile tax unlawful. (A&N Reg—3 Jun 


— reduction of army. (A&N Reg—3 Jun 
ey Guard status bill. (A&N Reg—10 Jun 
Operations of the C.C.C. (A&N Reg—10 Jun 
false economy. (A&N Reg—17 Jun 
order. (A&N Reg—17 Jun 
ae by Chief of Staff. (A&N Reg— 


8 Jul 
(A&N ‘Reg—8 Jul 1933) 
Jul 1933 
Army a priceless possession. (A&N Reg—8 
Conservation Construction Corps. (A&N Reg 
Jul 1933) 
The Army of the United States. (A&N Reg— 
ny over funds. (A&N Reg—22 Jul 
29 Jul 1933) 
(A&N Reg—29 
Southern camps for C.C.C. 
29 Jul 1933) 
(A&N Reg—5d 
Challenges all C.C.C. camps. 
5 Aug 1933 


Veterans’ benefits. 
National Guard conference. (A&N Reg—8 
Future of the C.C.C. (A&N Reg—8 Jul 1933) 
Jul 1933) 
Army C.C.C. record. (A&N Reg—8 Jul 1933) 
—15 Jul 1933) 
—, denied Army. (A&N Reg—15 
Proper, adequate. National Defense. (A&N 
Reg—15 Jul 1933) 
15 Jul 1933) 
Cost of living. (A&N Reg—22 Jul 1933) 
1933) 
Paid in full. (A&N Reg—22 Jul 1933) 
Army modernization program. (A&N Reg— 
Conservation Corps work. 
Jul 1 
(A&N Reg—29 
Jul 1933) 
Invincible navy and model army. (A&N Reg— 
Discipline in C.C.C. camps. 
Aug 1933) 
(A&N Reg—5 
Aug 1933) 
Why not disarm. (A&N Reg— 


| cannot be reduced. (A&N Reg—12 Aug 

Peer of the C.C.C. (A&N Reg—12 Aug 

Emergency conservation work. (A&N Reg— 
12 Aug 


Army concentration. (A&N Reg—19 Aug 1938) 
National Guard curtailments. (A&N Reg— 


19 Aug 1933) 

Militant veterans’ organization. (A&N Reg— 
19 Aug 1933) 

Qualifications for C. and G. School. (A&N 
Reg—19 Aug 1933) 

Wadsworth’s views. (A&N 

—19 Aug 1933) 

G.S.C. eligible list. (A&N Reg—26 Aug 1933) 

Army general officers. (A&N Reg—26 Aug 1933) 

General Staff badge. (A&N Reg—2 Sep 1938) 

Field service with the C.C.C. (A&N Reg— 
2 Sep 1983) 

= of pay cut. (A&N Reg—16 Sep 

a see and stations. (A&N Reg—16 Sep 


The G.S. insignia. (A&N Reg—16 Sep 1933) 

Army public works. (A&N Reg—23 Sep 1933) 

Repairs at army posts. (A&N Reg—23 Sep 1933) 

33) (A&N Reg—30 Sep 
19: 

Back to 1914?7° (A&N Reg—80 Sep 1933) 

Mobilization 

The attempt to define war. (Int Con—Jun 

1933) 


Four-Army organization. 


Organization & Equipment 
Organized Medical Services at Fort Benning, 
eorgia. (Mil Surg—Jul 1933) 
The Charnel house of the frontier. (QM Rev 
—May-Jun 1933) 
The infantry of the United States. (Rev Ej 
Mar—Apr 1933) 
Signal communications in the American Army. 
(Rev Ej Mar—Apr 1933) 

Army mechanization. (A&N Jour—17 Jun 1933) 
The medical supply problem in the United 
States Army. (A&N Jour—29 Jul 1933) 
The reorganization order. (A&N Reg—17 Jun 


ee of Infantry. (A&N Reg—24 Jun 
(A&N Reg—24 Jun 
ans the Army. (A&N Reg—8 Jul 
organization. (A&N Reg—30 Sep 


Motorization of Army. 
1933) 


Training 

Serving with the National Guard. (QM Rev— 
May-Jun 1933) 

Department of experiment, The Infantry School. 
(Inf Jour—May-Jun 1933 

Reserve Officer active duty training. (Cav 
Jour—May-Jun 1933) 

Computation of scores for seacoast artillery 
target practice in the National Guard and 
Regular Army. (CA Jour—May-Jun 1933) 

The advanced course at the Signal School. (SC 
Bul—Jul-Aug 1933) 

Annual maneuvers at Benning. (Inf Jour— 
Jul-Aug 1933) 

(Inf Jour—Jul-Aug 1933) 

President authorizes funds for additional ORC 
training. (A&N Jour—29 Jul 1933) 

Discipline. (CA Jour—Jul-Aug 1933) 

First use of term “National Guard” in the 
United States. (Cav Sch ML—15 Sep 1933) 

150 years ago. At the cradle of modern infantry 
tactics. (Ws & Wr—Apr 1933) 

What can a National Guard battery accomplish 
sted) year—and why? (FA Jour—Jul-Aug 
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—— military training. (A&N Reg—8 Jul 
19: 

School. (A&N Reg—26 Aug 


UNITED STATES (NAVY OF) 


Command & Staff 


The new administration of the Navy Depart- 
ment. (MC Gaz—May 193 

Some notes on the distribution of officers. 
(Nav Inst Proc—Jun 1933) 

Statistical data on combatant vessels. (Nav 
Inst Proc—Jun 1933) 

A new naval policy. (MC Gaz—Aug 1933) 

C.C.C. officers remain on ar Dept. pay roll. 
(A&N Jour—10 Jun 1933) 

stresses ‘‘Fleet second to none.” 

Jour—1 Jul 19338) 

awaited naval goes forward. 
(A&N Jour—29 Jul 1933) 

Admiral Standley cites Navy personnel needs. 
(A&N Jour 26 Aug 1933 

The General Board of the Navy. (A&N Jour 
—26 Aug 1933) 

The naval policy of the United States. (Nav 
Inst Proc—Jul 1933 


United States naval policy. (A&N Reg—1 
Jul 1933) 

Navy passenger transportation. .(A&N Reg— 
22 Jul 1933) 

The Navy and procurement. (A&N Reg—29 
Jul 1933) 


Invincible navy and model army. (A&N Reg 
—29 Jul 19383) 

Navy Day. (A&N ‘Reg—26 Aug 1933) 

The siege of peat Rony (MC Gaz—Aug 1933) 


Organization & Equipment 
Modern naval ordnance. (A Ord—May-Jun 


Navy yards—their functions and importance. 
(A&N Jour—17 Jun 1933) 

West Virginia wins battleship’s pennant. (A&N 
Jour—19 Aug 1933) 

The ships that count. 
1933) 


The Texan Navy. (Nav Inst Proc—Jul 1933) 
Navigate of rigid airships. (Nav Inst Proc— 
Historic ships of the Navy, “Columbia.” (Nav 
Inst Proc—Aug 1933 
The aircraft bomb and the naval gun. (Nav 
Inst Proe—Sep 1933) 


(Nav Inst Proc—Jul 


Training . 
Communications in the Navy. (A&N Jour— 
8 Jul 1933) 
Adm. _ urges USNA change. (A&N Jour— 
15 Jul 1933) 


Battle force not be conducted. 
A&N Jour—22 Jul 1933) 
9 
The Navy as a career oo the wine man. 
(A&N Jour—30 Sep 1933) 
Vv 


VETERINARY SERVICE 
Tetanus in domestic animals with special refer- 
ence to experience with this disease in Cuba- 

(A Med Bul—Jul 1933) 
Veterinary statistics. (A Med Bul—Jul 1933) 


WAR PEACE 


The length of modern wars. 
Jun 1933) 


(Mil-Woch—25 
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USN-WOR WAR 


Politics & Diplomacy of War 
“History relates.” (A Quar [GB]—Jul 1933) 
WARS 
ANCIENT 
And there was born an army. (QM Rev—May- 
Jun 1933 


un 
(A Ord—May-Jun 


The ancient cycle of war. 

= a modern battle. (Mil Eng—Sep-Oct 
sewer AFRICA 


ASIA 


JAPAN-CHINA (1931-1933) 

The Far East. (Ftg Forc—Jun 1933) 

Observations in Jehol Province. (MC Gaz— 
Aug 1983) 

Japan: Japan builds a case. (Int Sum [WD]— 
11 Aug 1933) 

The military-political situation in the Far 
East. (Ws & Wr—Apr 1933 

of the Manchurian problem. (Rv 

1 Fran—Jan 1933) 
hous operations in Jehol. [See Section 1] 


EUROPE 
17th CENTURY 


Prince de Conde’s system of battle. 
Fran—Jan 1933) 


18th CENTURY 
War of the Spanish Succession (1702-1714) 
Marlborough’s battlefields illustrated. (Ftg 
Fore—Aug 1933) 
Seven Years’ War (1756-1763) 
Lessons from Frederick the Great. II. Leuthen. 
(Mil Eng—Jul-Aug 1933) 
NAPOLEONIC WARS (1795-1815) 


The siege of Vincennes in 1815. (Rv d’Art— 
Jun, Jul 1933) 

The bridging of the Adour, February, 1814. 
(Roy Eng Jour [GB]—Sep 1933) 


(Rv Mil 


MEXICO 
The supreme aspiration of the Seasons Revolu- 
tion. (Rev Ej Mar—Feb 


The surrender of the Castle ef San Juan de 
Ulaa. (Rev Ej Mar—Apr 1933) 


UNITED STATES 


WAR OF 1812 (1812-1814) 
The American War of 1812-15. (AN&AF Gaz 
—8, 22, 29 Jun, 6 Jul 1933) 
The causes of the War of 1812. (Can Def Quar 
—Jul 1933) 


CIVIL WAR (1861-1865) 
The place of the American Civil War in the evo- 
lution of war. (A Quar [GB]—Jul 1933) 
Generalship and the War of Secession. (Roy 
Tk C Jour [GB]—Aug 1933) 

The American Confederate fleet. (Rev Ej Mar 
—Feb 1933) 

Sherman, fighting prophet. {See Section 5] 


| WORLD WAR (1914-1918) | 


E—General Military 


America at war. (Ftg Fore—Jun 1 
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WOR WAR 


The French official war history. 21st of Febru- 
oy ist November 1916. (A Quar [GB]— 
u 


Tales of my uncle. No. 4.—Guesswork. (A 
Quar (GB|—Jul 1933) 

A generalissimo in spite of himself. (Rv d’Art 
—May, Jun, Jul 1933) 

The participation of the United States in the 
Great War. (Rev Ej Mar—Feb 1933) 

The object of the operations of the World War. 


(Rev Ej Mar—Apr 1933) 

The centenary of Count Schlieffen. (AN&AF 
Gaz—18 May 19) 

The eg of Generalship. (AN&AF Gaz— 


1 Jun 193 

Personalities and personal relationships in the 
American ney Forces. (A&N Jour 
Jun 1933) 

From the professional army to the army of 
millions: The development of armies by the 
English-speaking powers during the World 
War. (Ws & Wr—Apr 1933) 

History of the Belgian Army during the War 
1914-18. 
Paid in full. 
Statistical data concerning the war, 1914-1918. 

(Rv Mil Fran—Feb, Mar 1933) 

The German Army and the Russian revolution. 
(Rv Mil Fran—Feb 1933) 

Count Alfred Schlieffen: His development and 
influence. (Graf Alfred Schlieffen: Sein 
Werden und Wirken.) [See Section 5] 

The Grand Duke ery His role in the 
World War, 1914-1915. (Le Grand-duc 
Nicolas—son role dans la Guerre Mondiale, 
1914-15.) [See Section 5] 

The World War, 1914-1918. oer Weltkrieg 

1914 bis 1918.) (See Section 

America in the World War. oe Section 5] 


F—Zone of Interior 


MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Lloyd G ee and the shell shortage in 
1914-15. (AN. AF Gaz—8 Jun 1933) 


G—Arms and Services 


AIR ARM 


Aviation and antiaircraft defense during the 
first years of the war. (Rv F Aer—Apr 1933) 


ARTILLERY 
The battle of Montfaucon. (FA Jour—May- 
Jun 1933) 
The end of the Battle of Montfaucon. (FA 
Jour—Jul-Aug 1933) 


CAVALRY 
Cavalry in France, March-April 1918. (Cav 
Jour [GB]—Jul 19383) 
Outline of the use of x tg A in the World War. 
(Cav Sch ML—15 Jun 1938) 
Reconnaissance—French I Cavalry Corps and 
German I Cavalry Corps, August, 1914. 
(Cav Sch ML—15 Jun 1933) 
Counterreconnaissance—German II Cavalry 
tol) in Belgium. (Cav Sch ML—15 Jun 
Defense of a river line—Belgium Cavalry Divi- 
sion at Haelen. (Cav Sch ML—15 Jun 1933) 
Delaying action—German I and II Cavalry 
Corps in the Battle of the Marne. (Cav 
Sch ML—15 Jun 1933) 
Counterreconnaissance—French II Cavalry 
nr on the Lys. (Cav Sch ML—15 Jun 


a... action—French II Cavalry Corps in 
Flanders. (Cav Sch ML—15 Jun 1933) 

uit—German advance into Roumania. (Cav 
Sch ML—15 Jun 1933) 


Filling a gap in the line—French I and II Cavalry 
Corps during German offensive, May-June, 
1918. (Cav Sch ML—15 Jun 1983) 

Exploitation—The British Cavalry Corps at 
Amiens, 1918. av Sch ML—15 Jun 1983) 

Exploitation of a breakthrough and pursuit— 

The Desert Mounted Corps in Palestine. (Cav 

Sch ML—15 Jun 1933) 

(Cav Sch ML— 


British advance on Mosul. 
15 Jun 1933) 

Exploitation of a breakthrough and pursuit— 
The French Cavalry in Macedonia, 1918, 
(Cav Sch ML—15 Jun 1933) 

Exploitation of a breakthrough and pursuit— 
talian Cavalry at Vittorio-Veneto, 1918. 
(Cav Sch ML—15 Jun 1933) 

The defense of the gap between the armies of 
von Kluck and von Bilow ~~ the Marwitz 
and Richthofen Kt” corps, 6-9 September, 
ak (Rv de Cav—Jan-Feb, May-Jun 1933) 

& (Rev Mil—Mar 1933) 
The cavalry in 1914. (Mil-Woch—4 May 1983) 


Cavalry failure to exploit, 1914. (AN&AF 
az—8 Jun 19: 
Cavalry at Tannenberg. (Es e Naz—Jan 1933) 
ENGINEERS 
World War engineer procurement. (Mil Eng— 


Sep-Oct 1933) 
History of the Belgian Army during the War 
1914-18. (Bul Belge Mil—Jun 1933) 


INFANTRY 


(Inf Sch ML—Jun 1 
in (Inf Sch ML— 
(Inf Sch 


Jun 19383) 
Historical map problem—Bertrix. 
ML—Jun 1933) 
Company M 323d Infantry in the Meuse Ar- 
gonne. (Inf Sch ML—Jun 1933) 

The 3d Battalion 6th anes in the crossing 
of the Marne. (Inf Sch ML—Jun 1933) 
A Czechoslovakian Sok iment in the 
October 1918. (Mil- Woch 

un 


MACHINE GUNS 
Machine guns, 35th Division, Meuse-Argonne 
operation, _ 26-Oct. 1, 1918. (Inf Jour— 
ay-Jun 1933) 
MEDICAL SERVICE 


The tribulations of a Medical Department pri- 
vate in the World War. (Mil Surg—Aug 1933) 


TANKS 
The real truth nm the atention of the word 
“Tank.” (Ro k C Jour [GB]—Jun 1933) 


The tanks at the y a4, of Bullecourt, April 
11th, 1917. (Roy Tk C Jour [GB]—Jul 1933) 
H—Military conduct of the war in the field 


Some tendencies of power military criticism. 
(AN&AF Gaz—29 Jun 1 
Wing maneuvers. (Rv Mil Fran—Jan, Feb 


The strategic breakthrough. [See Section 1] 


J—Campaigns and battles 
AFRICAN AREA 
The holy war of the Senoussya. 
—Jan, Feb, Mar 1933) 
ASIATIC AREA—TURKISH THEATER 
With the British Arey in Constantinople. (A 
Quar [GB]—Ju! 1933) 
Dardanelles (Gallipoli) Front 


Supply at Gallipoli. (QM Rev—Jul-Aug 1933) 
Fou, Churchill, and the Dardanelles. (Nav 
Inst Proc—Jun 1933) 


(Rv Mil Fran 


- 

1933) 

‘ 

- 


Mesopotamian Front 


British advance on Mosul. (Cav Sch ML— 
15 Jun 1933) 


Palestine Front 
Exploitation of a breakthrough and pursuit— 
he Desert Corps in 
(Cav Sch ML—15 Jun 1933) 


EuUROPEAN AREA—BALKAN THEATER 
Grecian Front 


Exploitation of a breakthrough and pursuit— 
he French Cavalry in Macedonia, 1918. 
(Cav Sch ML—15 Jun 1933) 


Rumanian Front 


Pursuit—German advance into Roumania. (Cav 
ML—15 Jun 1933) 


EUROPEAN AREA—ITALIAN THEATER 
Exploitation of a breakthrough and pursuit— 
talian at Vittorio-Veneto, 1918. 
(Cav Sch ML—15 Jun 1933) 
The crossing of the Piave by the Austrian 24th 
Corps, June, 1918. (Roy Eng Jour [GB]— 
Sep 1933) 


EUROPEAN AREA—RUSSIAN THEATER 


Norperforce, 1919-1920. (Roy Tk C Jour [GBI 
—Jun 1933) 

Cavalry at Tannenberg. (Es e Naz—Jan 1933) 

The campaigns of 1914-1918, Russian front. 
The Battle of Galicia, August 1914. (Bul 
Belge Mil—May & Jun 193 

The German Army and the Eaten revolution. 
(Rv Mil Fran—Feb 1933) 


EuROPEAN AREA—WESTERN THEATER 
1914 


I Cavalry Corps and 
I Cavalr August, 1914. 

‘Sch ML—15 3) 
II Cavalry 
foake in Belgium. (Cav Sch ML—15 Jun 
Defense of a river Cavalry Divi- 
sion at Haelen. (Cav Sch ML—15 Jun 1933) 
Delaying action—German I and II Cavalry 
Corps in the Battle of the Marne. (Cav 

Sch ML—15 Jun 1933) 

II Cavalry 


Count ver 


— French 
ar on the Lys. (Cav Sch ML—15 Jun 


action—French II Cavalry in 


Flanders. (Cav Sch ML—15 Jun 1 

Historical — problem—Bertrix. (Inf Sch 
ML—Jun 1933) 

The defense of the gap between the armies of 
von Kluck and von Biilow by the Marwitz 
and Richthofen cavalry corps, 6-9 September, 
1914. (Rv de Cav—Jan-Feb, May-Jun 1933) 
& (Rev Mil—Mar 1933) 


WOR WAR-YUGO 


A a ig ogy in spite of himself. (Rv d’Art 
—May, Jun, Jul 1933) 

The cavalry in 1914. (Mil-Woch—4 May 1983) 

The battle of the Marne and the race to the 
sea. (Rv Mil Fran—Mar 1933 


1915 


The Germans in the spring and summer of 1915. 
(A Quar [GB]—Jul 1933) 


1916 
The bloody Somme. (Ftg Fore—Jun 1933) 
The French official war history. 21st of Febru- 
ary-lst of November 1916. (A Quar [GB]— 
Jul 1933) 
“a other side of the hill.” No. IX. The 
mme: ie of September, 1916. (A Quar 
dul 1 933) 


The tanks at the Battle of Bullecourt, April 
11th, 1917. (Roy Tk C Jour [GB]—Jul 1933) 


1918 
Demolitions, Fifth Some. 1918. 
(GB]—Jun, 33) 
Machine guns, 35th Division, Meuse-Argonne 
26-Oct. 1, 1918. (Inf Jour— 
a 


y-Jun 1933 
The 1998 (FA Jour—May- 
ance, March-April 1918. (Cav 


Jun 
Capen in 
Jour (GB) dual 1933) 

Filling a gap in the line—French I and II Cav- 
alry Corps during German offensive, May- 
June, 1918. (Cav Sch ML—15 Jun 1933) 

Exploitation—The British Cavalry Corps at 

miens, 1918. (Cav Sch ML—15 Jun 1933) 

Infantry in battle—Terrain. (Inf Sch ML— 

un 

The 8d Battalion 6th Infan in the crossing 
of the Marne. (Inf Sch M! Jun 1933) 

Company M Infantry Meuse Ar- 
gonne. (Inf Sch ML—Jun 1 

The storming of Mont py A further 
account. (Jour R Art—Jul 1933) 

The end of the Battle of Montfaucon. (FA 
Jour—Jul-Aug 1933) 

A Czechoslovakian infantry regiment in the 
battle of Vauziers, October 1918. (Mil- 
Woch—18 Jun 1933) 

Counterattack, at nigh, at Jaulgonne, 5 June 
1918. (Rv d’Inf—Feb 1933) 


L—Naval history 


Kiel, 1918. (Nav Inst Proc—Jul 1933) 
Th. Sees navy of Austria. (Nav Inst Proc— 


p 1933) 
The dark invader. [See Section 5] 
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YUGOSLAVIA (ARMY OF) 


Military Notes. (Jour USII [GB-I|—Apr 1933) 
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